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CONTENTS. 


BOOK XIV. 


S ECT. I. 


Pabius Maximus is nominated Prodictator, and M- 
nucius his General of the horſe. Hannibal ra- 
vages the Country, and beſieges Spoletum inęffectu- 
ally. On the Conſul's return, Fabius is again no- 
minated Diftator. He begins by ads of religion. 
The Diftator's. departure. Authority of the 


Dictatorſbip. Servilius is appointed io guard the 


_ coaſts with a fleet. Fabius determines not to hazard 
a battle, in which defign he perſeveres inflexibly, 
notwithſtanding the endeavours of Hannibal, and 

the raillery of his own people, Charatter of Mi- 
nucius. Hannibal miſled through the miſtake of bis 
guide. Admirable fidelity of the allies of the Ro- 
man People. Seditious Diſcourſe of Minucius a- 


gainſt the Diftator. Raſh ſkirmiſh and defeat. of 


—  Skirmiſhes between the two armies. 
Hannibal ' extricates himſelf in a very d angerous 
poſt by a ſtratagem entirely new. Fabius is ob- 
liged to go to Rome. Succeſsful expeditions of Cn. 
Scipio in Spain. P. Scipio goes thither to join his 
brother. Spaniſh hoſtages delivered up ta the Ro- 
mans by the contrivance of Abelox. The wiſe de- 
lays of Fabius diſcredit him. Two other reaſons 
render him ſuſpected. Slight advantage of Minu- 
cius over Hannibal. The People give Minucius 
equal authority with the Dictator. Inſolent beba- 


viour of Minucius. Battle between Hannibal and 


Minucius, The latter is beaten. Fabius preſerves 
him. -- Minucius acknowledges bis fault, aud re- 
turns to his obedience to the Dictator. Extraordi- 


nat qualities af Fabius. Vi TI his condult in 
ns | "per 


CONTENTS. 
reſpeft io Hannibal. Digraſion upon the es 
made in the Roman coin, 15 | ze 1} 
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be Conſul Servilius, after a ſhort expedition into 
Africa, returns into Italy, to take upon him the 
command of the land-forces. The two Conſuls fol- 
loo the plan of Fabius. The deputies | of Naples 
© offer a preſent to the Romans, A ſpy, and flaves 
- puniſhed. Ambaſſadors ſent to different places. 
* Preparations made for the election of Conſuls. Birth 
and charatier of Varro. Speech of a Tribune in 
his favour. He is. elected Conſul, and has Pau- 
lus Amilius for bis Collegue. Prætors nominated. 
Number of troops. © Ambaſſadors from King Hiero 
arrive at Rome with preſents. Preſumptuous 
ſpeeches of the Conſul Varro. Wiſe ſpeech of 
Paulus Aimilius. The Senate exhort him to come 
$0 @ decifive battle. Fine diſcourſe of Fabius to 
Paulus Amilius. The latter's anfwer.. Speech of 
Paulus Amilius to the troops. Hannibal's ſtrata- 
gem diſcovered. Extreme difficulties, io which 
the want of proviſions reduce him. Alarm of 
Rome concerning the battle upon the point of being 
foug bt. Diviſion and diſpute between the two Con- 
« fis. - Verro is determined 10 give battle contrary 
to his collegue's opinion. Hannibal's ſheech to os 
troops. Famous baitle of Canna. Defeat o 
- Romans. Death of Paulus Amilius. | Refle = 
upon Hannibal's refuſing to march. direftly to at- 
fack Rome. The Carthaginians take the ſpoils of 
tbe dead upon the field of battle. Hannibal makes 
himfelf maſter of the two camps. Generofity of a 
lady of Canuſium in reſpect to the Romans... Scipio 
the younger ſuppreſſes a dangerous conſpiracy. Four 
'  thouſand' Romans retire to V. mala. The _— | 
5 Fare N Nr & 
| 338 6E 0 . 
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FN which the confuſed rumor of the laſs f 
_ the army. occaſions at Rome. The Senate aſſem- 
les. Wiſe counſel of Tabius to make the neceſ- 
- ſary diſpoſitions in the city. The Senate receives 
.. letters from Varro, which TE them of the pre- 
. ſent ſtate of affairs. Neuss concerning Sicily, 
M. Marcellus is appointed 40 command the troops 
in the room of Varro. Crime of two Vaſtals. 
2 Fabius Pittor is ſent ta Delphi. Human vic- 
tim: ſacrificed ta the Gods. Marcellus takes. upon 
. him the. command of tbe troops. M. Funius is 
created Diftator. Slaves lifted. Hannibal per- 
mits the priſoners to ſend deputies 10 Rome, to treat 

. about. their ranſom. _ Carthalon, a Carthaginian 
officer, ordered to quit the territory f the Com- 
. monwealth. Speech of one of the deputies in fa- 
| wour of the priſoners. Speech of Manlius For- 
guatus againſt the ſame priſeners.. The Senate re- 
+ Fuſes. to ranſom them. Reflexion upon that refu- 
ſal. Mean fraud F one of the Deputies. Many 
allies quit the party of the Romans. Varro returns 
to Rome, where be is very well received. Re- 
5 Kn en this condut? of the Roman Feil 72 
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Hannibal, Fe the battle of Cann, er into 
Campania. He goes towards Capua, a city aban- 
doned to luxury and voluptuouſneſs. Pacuvius 
Calavius ſubjefts the Senate of- that city to the Pro- 
ple, and thereby to himſelf. Cauſes of the luxury 
and debauchery of the Campanians. They ſend 
Y Ambaſſadors. v4 Varro, who diſcovers to them oo 
' much in reſpect to tht loſs ſuſtained at Cannæ. The 
ſame Ambaſſadors are ſent to Hannibal. Condi- 


tions of the alliance of the C ampanians with Han- 
A 3 nibal. 


CONTENTS, 

nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla pro- 

. poſes to his father to kill Hannibal. Calavius diſ- 

ſuades bim from ſo horrid a defign. Hannibal 

magnificent promiſes to the Campanians. He de- 
mands Decius Magius to be delivered up to bim: 

which is complied with immediately. Moagius re- 

proaches the Campanians with their cowardice. 

' He is driven by a ſtorm into Egypt, Fabius Pictor 
brings back the anſwer ef the oracle of Delphi to 


: 8 
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Mago carries the news of the viflory at Canne, 
10 Carthage. Himilco of Hannibal's faction, in- 
fults Hanno. The latter anſwers bim. The Se- 

nate decrees Hannibal aids. The Dittator, after 
| having provided for every thing, ſets out from 
| Rome. Hannibal makes vain attempts upon Na- 
pfles and Nola. Marcellus by bis engaging be- 
© baviaur brings over L. Bantius of Nola. Han- 
nibal is beat by Marcellus before the walls of that 
city. Citizens of Nola puniſhed for their treaſon. 
Hannibal attacks Cafilinum. Winter quarters at 
Capua fatal to HannibaPs army, Cafilinum, forced 
by extremity of famine, ſurrenders to Hannibal. 
Fidelity of the Petellini to the Romans. State of 
affairs in Sicily and Sardinia. Dictator created 
to appoint new Senators in the room of the dead 
ones. New Conſuls and new Pretors created. 
T. Paſtumius, Conſul elect, periſhes in Gaul with 
bis whole army. This news occaſions @ great 
mourning at Rome. The Senate regulates the diſ- 
. #ribution of the troops, which are to ſerve this year. 
Fairs of Spain little favourable for the Cartha- 
 . ginians. Aſdrubal receives orders to marth to 
Italy. Himilco arrives in Spain to ſucceed bim. 
. The two Scipios, to prevent AſarubaP's departure, 
give bim battle. His army is defeated. 105 
. 8 et ee. 
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Double Jas laid on the people at Rome, B 


| at tribution 
Eibe armies. Marcellus ts electad Ci ul. De- 
Felt in his election. Q Fabius Maximus fubſtitu- 
ted to him. New diſpoſition of the armies. The 
 Carthaginians ſend troops into Sardinia. The 
_ Conſuls and other Generals repair io their reſpettive 
province. Philip ſends Ambaſſadors id Hannibal. 
R's gary of Xenophanes, Chief of the embaſſy. 
- Allignct made between Philip and Hannibal:  Xe- 
nopbanet, with the reſt of the Ambaſſadors, ii ta- 
ken by the Romans, and ſent to Rome. Staie of 
Sardinia. Enterprize of the Campanians againſt 
 Cumg fruſtrated by Sempronius. He alſo defends 
Cumæ againſt Hannibal. Vigilance and prudence 
of that Conſul. The Ambaſſadors of Philip and 
Hannibal broitght to Rome. Meaſures taken by 
the Romans againſt Philip. That Prince ſends 
new Ambaſſadors to Hannibal. Diſcord at Nola 
between the Senate and People. Sardinia revolts. 
It is entirely ſubjefted by Manlius after a great vi- 
Hory. Marcellus ravages the lands of Hanuibel's 
allies, who implore his aid. The army of Hanni- 
Bal is beaten before Nola by Marcellus. Single 
combat between Fubellius and Claudius. State of 
affairs in Spain. Private perſons ſupply the Com- 
monwealth with money. The Cartbaginians beaten 
mice together in Spain by the Scipios, 131 
oo. N XVI. 
ee eee EG 35 AG 
Hiero, a faithful ally of the Romans. Praiſe of that 
Prince. Hieronymus ſucceeds Hiero.  Hiero's de- 
ſign io re-eſtabliſh liberty in Syracuſe. Wiſe pre- 
cautions, which be takes at his death. Andrano- 
duorus removes all the other guardians. Charatter 
of Hieronymus. e againſt that young 


rince. 


CONTENTS. 

Prince. He declares for the Carthaginians. He - 
treats. the Roman Ambaſſadors with indecency. d 
Fabius prevents Otacilius his neicè s buſband from - 

being elected Conſul. Fabius and Marcellus are 

choſen Conſuls, and enter upon office. Diſtribution 

of the troops. Creation of Cenſors.. Mariners 
furniſhed by private perſons. Hannibal returns in- 

10 Campania. The Roman Generals repair to 

' their provinces. Battle between Hanno and Grac- 

chus near Beneventum. The Romans © gain the 
victory.” Gracebus grants the flaves that. ſerved 
him Ibeir liberty, in reward of thei valour. Gen- 

- it Puniſhment of the- cowardly. Joy of the vi- 
Hors in their return io Beneventum. New ad- 
vuanmage of Marcellus over Hannibal. Severity 
"of the Cenſors at Rome. Admirable proofs of 
' tbe. love 0 7 the public good in many private per- 
ſons. Caſilinum renten 9 Fabius. Various ſmall 
expeditions, 8 167 


FE 


SECT. II. 


Marcellus one of the Conſuls is charged with the war 
in Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created 
Prætors at Syracuſe. They animate the. People a- 
gainſt the Romans. A wiſe diſcourſe of a Syra- 
cuſan in the aſſembly. It concludes for a peace with 

* the Romans. The two leaders of the Cabal difturb 

[ 8 things. at Syracuſe, and make themſelves maſters 

1 of it. Marcellus takes the city of Leontium ; be 

then approaches Syracaſe. He beſieges it by ſea and 

land. Terrible effects of the machines of Archimedes, 

Sambuca of Marcellus. He changes the fiege into 

| a blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes, and bis 

machines. Different expeditions of Marcellus in 

Sicily during the blotkade. Pinarius commander of 

1 the garriſon of Enna, fruſtrates the bad defigns of 

3 lbe invabitants by a bloody execution. © The foldiers 

| | . 8 to ſerve in Sicily, N deputies to Mar- 

5 cellus 
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CONTENTS. | 
»- eellus,” to defire to be reinſtated: in the ſervice. 
Marcellus "writes to tbe Senate in tbeir favour. 
Severe anſwer of the Senate. Marrellus deliberates 
whether be fball quit or continue dhe ſiege of Hra- 
. He holds intelligence in the city, which is 
- diſcovered. Part of the city taken. Fears of Mar- 
cellus. Various events followed by the taking of 
all the different quarters of , Syracuſe. The city is 
plundered.” Death of Archimedes. All Sicily be- 
comes a province of the Romans. Marcellus re- 
 gulates the affairs of Sicily with \ abundance of 
' equity and diſintereſtedneſs. Luſt action of Mar- 
Na in r Victory am by" Hanno, 199 
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'SECT. M 580 


Fop np / Cato the Cenſor. Pb —8 
"againſt the Romans. He is beaten near Apollonia 
by the Prat, M. Valerius. Succeſs of the Scipios 
in Spain. Diſtribution of the provinces. Depar- 
ture 97 the Conſuls. - Dafius Altinius ef Arpi, 
traitor 0 the Carthaginians, as he bad been o be 
RNomans. Horrible cruelty of Hannibal. Fabius 
© retakes the tity of Arpi. An hundred and twelve 
Campanians ſurrender themſelves. to the Romans. 
© Taking" of |" Aternum: Great fire at Rome. The 
two Scipios make an alliance with Syphax, King of | 
"Numidia. A Roman officer forms an infantry for 


= Syphax. Treaty of the Cartbaginians with Gala, 


anotber | King of "Numidia.  Syphax is twice de. 
 feated by Maſſmiſſa, ſon of Gala. The Celtibe- 
rians begin to ſerve amongſt the Romans. ' Pompo- 
Pius, as incapaMe a General, as unfaithful farmer 
- of the revenues," is defeated by Hanno. Novelti es 
in religion reformed by the authority of the magi- 
t Pa P. Scipio choſen Ædile before qualified by 
Fraud of "the Publicatis or Tax-farmers, 
N 5 amongſt others, of Poſtumius, ſeverely puniſh- 
ed. Crtalion of a Pontifex Maximus. > 
1 155 : | mage 


CONTENTS. 
made in a nem method. The heſtages of Taren- 
tum, who had made their eſcape from Rane, 
' brought back, and puniſhed with death. Taren- 

tum is delivered up to Hannibal by treachery. He 
attacks the citadel ineffeually; and leaves it block- 
ed up. Origin of ' the games called Ludi Apol- 
linares, 1 e © 12889 
B O O K. XVII. 5 
* r 8 
Feriæ Lating. Time when the Conſuls entered upon 
office. Origin of the games called Ludi Apollina- 
res. The Conſuls force Hanno's camp near Ca- 
pua, whither he was carrying proviſions. The 
people of Metapontum and Thurium ſurrender 
10 Hannibal. The Conſuls prepare to beſiege Ca- 
pua. Fulvius, Pretor of the Lutanians, betrays 
. Gracchus his friend and gueſt.” The Conſuls re- 
- ceive a blow before Capua. Single combat between 
Criſpinus a Roman and Badius 4 Campanian: 
Battle between the Conſuls and Hannibal with 
+ equal advantage, M. Centenius Penula defeated 
by Hannibal, Capua beſieged in form: The ſiege 
is vigorouſy carried on by the two Pro- con ſuls. 
Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua, and retires 
after a rude battle. He marches againſt Rome, to 
mate @ diverſion. The Pro-conſul Fulvius re- 
caives orders to follow bim with his troops for the 
defence of Rome. Great alarm amongſt the People. 
Hannibal incamps near the Anio. Both fides prepare 
Jer à battle. A great ſtorm prevents it two 
ſeueral times from being fought, Hannibal mor- 
_ tified by thoſe two ſingular events, retires to the 
- extremity of Brutium. Fulvius returns 10 Ca- 
pua. Capua reduced to extremities. The garri- 
. fon write to Hannibal, and reproach bim warm- 
- ty. Deliberation of the Senate of Capua. Elo- 
quent diſcourſe of Vibius Virius, matte 
I | 8 | 1 


N who 1 the * on fre, puniſoed with death. 
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ill tbemſelves. Capua ſurrenders at laſt... Ter- 


rible puniſhment of the Senators and inhabitants. 


. Death of Taurea Jubellius. Wiſdom of the Ro- 
man People's conduct, in nes not * Ware 
Iiſb Cent, 1 10 | LA 
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Maire of Spain. The two Scipios divide theis' ur- 


mies. Cn. Scipio marches againſt Aſdrubal. 22 


is abandoned by the Celtiberians, and defeated. 


P. Scipio, who had marched againfs two otber 
Generals, is defeated and killed in battle. "The 


three Cartbaginian Generals join, and march to at- 
tac Cneus, and defeat him. He dies. Noble 
 * | di/entereſtedneſs of Cneus. _ Reflexions upon. the 
conduct of the two Scipios. L. Marcus, a pri- 
vate Knight, is choſen to command the army. He 

© gains two vitories over the Carthaginians. Man- 
ner in which Marcius's letter is received by the de- 
nate. Cn. Fulvius is accuſed before the People, 


and ſentenced." P. Scipio, only twenty-four years = 


old, is choſen d command in Spain, in quality of 
Pro- conſul. He goes to his province. © Return of 


Marcellus to Rome. He triumphs by ovation, 'He 
exhibits abundance of ſtatues and paintings in it. 


Reflexion upon this new kind of pomp. Manlius 
Torguatus refuſes the Conſulſhip. Admirable wi/- 
dom of the youth of the century called Veturia. 
- Treaty concluded between the Romans and Ætoli- 


ans. Motions of the AMtolians, and of Philip 


- King of Macedonia. Surprizing reſolution of the 
people of Acarnania. Lævinus befieges and takes 
Anticyra. He render news of his being eletted 
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s ECT. III. 


Marcellus enters upon office. Complaints of tbe * 


ple. Great fire at Rome. ' The Campanians, 
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.. They Kale Lese to Rome, in his return — 
Sicily. Complaints F the Sicilians againſt Mar- 
cellus. Conſequences of that affair, which at lengib 
- terminates happily. Severe ſentence paſſed by the 


Senate againſt the Campamans. Decree in reſpeti 


_. to: the fleet, which occaſions great murmurs. Sa- 
1 Iutary counſel; H the Conſul Lævinus. \The whole 


People, in emulation of each other, carry in their 
gold and filver- into the publick treaſury. Hanni- 


Labs cruel reſolution in reſpect to the cities in his al- 
. liance. Salapia retaten by the Romans. Defeat 
f a Roman fleet by that of Tarentum. The gar- 
. riſon of the citadel of Tarentum gains an advantage 
over that of the place. Aﬀairs of Sicily. Lævi- 
nus makes himſelf maſter of . Agrigentum, and 
drives the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. Af 
Fairs of Spain. Scipio forms a great deſign, and 
Prepares every thing for the execution of it during 
_ the winter ſeaſon. The army and fleet ſet out 
. Fogether, and arrive at the ſame time before Car- 
tbagena. Situation of that city. It is beſieged 
.. by . ſea and land. Carthagena taken by aſſault 


and ſcaling. Its plunder conſiderable. Manner 


4 of bviding the ſpoils uſed by the Romans. Sci- 


pio barangues the viforious army, and praiſes 


the. valour. and zeal of the troops. Very warm 
. diſpute concerning the mural crown, terminated 
pacifically by Scipio. Scipio's generoſity to the bo- 
tages and priſoners. His wiſe conduct in PURE 
to tbe Ladies found amongſt the boſtages. 


reftores a young Princeſs of exquiſite beauty to T 


. tucius. N * gratitude of that Prince. Praiſe 


of Scipio, He ſends Lelius to Rome, to carry 


the news of bis victory. He exerciſes the land 
and ſea forces. Scipio returns to Tarraco. The 
 Carthaginians. conceal their grief for the loſs. of. 


Carthagena. 343 


Digreſtion upon the Meal of the Romans, 390 
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A of Fabius Nen 4 | | 
whom Minucius is eneral af the horſe ; and the _ 
famous battle of Cannæ under the Conſuls Paulus | 
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Gitte lutte a 
Fab jv cpa is 3 'Prodiftator, and. 16. 
nucius hig General. of the horſe... Hannibal, ra- 
wages the Country, and beſieges' Spoletum ineffetu- 
ally. On tbe Conſul? return, Fabius. i 15 again 10 | 
5 ee Di&ater..'. He a 55 7 71 of religion. 
The. Dictators departure. | 2 
' , Diftatorſpip. Seruilius is * 1 es 2 
_ caaſts with a fleet. Fabius deter mines not io hazard 
a battle, in which dgſign he perſeveres inflexibly, 
NM — the gndegvaurs. of Hannibal, an 
the raillery of his own people. Charatter of Ms 
nucius. Hannibal .mi/led.. through the. miſtake. 0 
9 guide. ge i * F ide allies: FO 
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2 SexviL ius, FlAulxius, Conſuls. 
againſt the Diftator. Raſh ſkirmiſh and defeat of 
- Mancinus. _ Skirmiſbes between the two armies. 
Hannibal extricates himſelf in a very dangerous 
poſt by a ſtratagem entirely new. Fabius is ob- 
Aged 10 go ta Rome. Succeſsful expeditions of Cn, 
Scipio in Spain. P. Scipio goes tbitber to join bis 
brother. Spaniſh hoſtages delivered up to the Ro- 
mans by the rontrevance- of Abelox.- The wiſe de- 
lays of Fabius diſcredit him. Two other reaſons 
render him ſuſpetied. | Slight advantage of Minu- 
cius over Hannibal. The People give Minucius 
equal authority with the Dittator., Inſolent beba- 
. wiour of -Minucius.- Battle beiween Hannibal and 
Minucius. The latter is beaten, Fabius preſerves 
Lim. Minucius acknowledges his fault, and re- 
turn: to bis obedience to the Diets. Extraordi- 
© naty'qualities of Fabius. Wiſdom of his condutt in 
.  reſpett to Hannibal. Digraſion pon the e 
. made in the Roman, coin. 


1 


General * O Dictator 6 had ink cad] | duriog PIE 


ork i the three years at Rome for the command of ar- 
3 mies, when Fabius was inveſted with that dignity. 


We muſt remember, that the Dictator was a kind 
of King; but for fix months only. All other au- 
thority, during his government, either ceaſed, or 
was dordinate to him, except only that of the 
Tribunes of the People, who exerciſed the func- 
. tions of their office independently of him. The 
Conſuls were only his Lieutenants, and appeared 
in his preſence 'as private perſons. As a mark of 
this fulneſs of power, he had four and twenty 
Lictors; whereas each of the Conſuls had but 
twelve. He preſided'i in "thee Senate, when” he was: 


8 Dieben were ſometimes ae ap e ſome 
appointed.” for © civil fundtions, Dictators of this, kind, and 
7 aubich they abdicated. Fabius himſelf gong 7 the 

the thirty-three years bere reft. 
. 0 , 


SERVILIVS, FLAMINIDS, Conſuls. 3 
in the city, and cauſed its reſolutions to be put in 1 
execution, , The command of the armies belong - tron 
eld to him. The General of the horſe, whom he 
appointed, did not ſhare in authority with, him, 
and was only. a principal officer, that received che 
Di&ator's orders, and ſupplied his place in his ab- 
ſence. For the reſt, the Dictatorſhip, as is plain 
from the facts of which we are now ſpeaking, was 
not an office that always ſubſiſted in the Common 
wealth; Recqurſe was had to it, when the Hera 
hong of the. State made it neceſſary. e ni 


If ever "the eee igod 5 in a of this 4 R. 535. 
extraordinary reſource, it was undoubtedly. in the 2 3 
preſent conjuncture, after the famous battle of in, 
Thraſymenus, which was the third, defeat of the Prodiga- 
Romans, in leſs than a year after Hannibal had en- 1 ane 
tered Italy. The Romans were then in a great Re 
conſternation, and apprehended for the city, itſelf. General of . 
But becauſe, che Conſul, to whom alone it. A be 3 
tained to nominate a Dictator, was abſent, and * reel 
was not eaſy to ſend a courier, or convey letters o 
him, the Carthaginians being in poſſeſſion of all 
| the paſſes; and beſides, as there was no example 
of a Dictator's having been created by the Peo- 
ple, Q. Fabius Maximus was elected Prodictator. 

He was allowed to be the only perſon, whoſe great - Plut. in 
neſs of ſoul, and gravity of manners, anſwered Fab. p. 
| the dignity: and majeſty. of that office; and the 75 
more, as he was ſtill of an age, in which the mind 
is of {ufficient . vigour to execute the deſigns it has 
formed, and in which reſolution and boldneſs. are 
tempered with prudence. He choſe Q. Minu- 
cius Rufus for his maſter of the horſe, a man of 
courage, who had been Conſul, but too bold, and 
incapable of à principal command. Fabius de- 
manded permiſſion of the People to ride in tho 
army; for by an antient law, the Dictator was 
21 En B 2 expreſsly 
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expreſsly forbade to do ſo; whether the greateſt 
ſtrength of the Romans was ſuppoſed to confift in 
= their infantry, and for that reaſon it was believed 
neceſſary for the Dictator to continue always at the 
head of the battalions without ever quitting them; 
or becauſe, that offize being of ſovereign autho- 
rity in all things, it was thought proper, that the 
Dictator 'ſhould appear to depend on the People, 
at leaſt in that particular. 
The firſt care of the Dictator, . 55 I nal 
call him from henceforth, was to fortify Rome, to 
poſt bodies of troops for defending the avenues to 
it, and to break down the bridges over the rivers. 
The Romans believed themſelves reduced to pro- 
- - vide for the ſafety of the city, as they ne not 
p defend Italy againſt Hannibal. 
Though Hannibal had room to conceive. the . 
ravages: greateſt hopes, however he did not think it pro- 
hecountr)s per to approach Rome yet. He contented him- 
perry e ſelf with Keeping the field, and ravaging the 
let um in country as he advanced towards ® Adria. He croſ- 
. led F abr and marched dire&ly" to || Spole= 
pi " tum, which he endeavoured to carry by ſtorm; 
Liv. xxii, but without effect; for he was repulſed: with loſs. 
9. He judged from the! little ſucceſs he had in at- 
tacking a ſingle colony, how much it would coſt 
him, to make himſelf maſter of Rome itſelf. 
Prom thence he marched towards Picenum, 
where his greedy and rapacious troops found in the 
fertifity and riches of the country, here withal to 
refreſn them after their fatigues, and e to emed 
chem ar _e lame time. 15 
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It was about this time, that Hannibal diſpatch- 4. Re. 598+ 
ed cquriers: to Carthage, with advice of the good 1 v. yore 
ſucceſs of his enterprizes in Italy. For till then Hannibal 
he had not approached the Sea. This news gave iſpatebet 
the Carthaginians extreme pleaſure: they applied Cre, 
themſelves: more than ever to the affairs of Spain polyb. 1. 
and Italy, and omitted nothing that Weh * 238. 
mote and haſten their ſucceſs. 

Hannibal from time to time changed quarters, | 
without removing from the Adriatick Sca. He 
cauſed the horſes to be waſhed with old wine, 
which he found there in abundance, and thereby 
reinſtated them for ſervice. He alſo cauſed the 
wounded men to be cured, and gave others timm 
and means to recruit their ſtrengeh ; and when he 
ſaw them all well and vigorous, he began his 
march, and croſſed the territory of the“ Prætutii 
and of Adria, thoſe of the Marrucini and Fren- 
tani, and all the country adjoining to Luceria and 
Arpi. Wherever he paſſed, he bung nella | 
reds and burnt all before mms: >: 575 

During this time, the Conſul Cn. Sevitins had On the > # 

put the Gauls to flight in ſeveral engagements, Cel 4 
in which he had gained ſome light advantages, 31 is a 
and had taken one inconſiderable town from them. minated 
But he had no ſooner received advice of his . 
collegue's defeat, than he advanced by great 9. 
marches towards Rome, in order not to be want=" IK) 
ing to his country on occaſion. It may be be- 
lieved, that his preſence gave room to ſupply: What _ 
had been wanting in the firſt nomination of Fabius 
and that he was created Diaet a ſecond. ume in 
all the forms. 5 
He no ſooner exitere] apon offices than, he af He begins 
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Embled the Senate. Bete wing it incumbent en e 4 
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a part of Abruzzo citeriori, and Plut. in 
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3 him to begin his adminiſtration by acts of feli- 
| gion, he gave the Senators to underſtand, that 
Flaminius ag, erred much leſs through temerity 
and ignorance. of the art of war, than through his 
contempt for the Auſpices, and the worſhip. of the 
Sods. A great number of ceremonies were de- 
creed, and vows of ſeveral kinds made; amongſt 
others that of the ver ſacrum. Ry this vow the 
Roman People were engaged to facrifice to Jupi- 
ter at the time fixed, all that ſhould be = ol 
forth during the ſpring by the flocks" ahd "herds 
of ſheep; goats, and kine. For the ſame end 

it was decreed, that the ſum of three hundred 
About thouſand three hundred and thirty three Aſſes and 
800 . one third, ſhould be employed in the - celebration 
ferling. of the great games. This ſum ſhews; that a 
| trine number was conſidered, even amongit the 
Pagans, as religious and ſacred... All the different 

vous having been made with the uſual ceremonies, 
the day for the public proceſſion was declared, at 
Which an infinite number of People as well of the 
Country as city were preſent, By all theſe acts, 
ſays Plutarch, he endeavoured not to fill their 
minds with ſuperſtition, but to animate their cou- 

rage by piety, and to diſpel their feats by a firm 
. confidence in the protection of heaven. | 
Departure Frotn affairs of retigions the Dictator orhoted- 
of the Die- ed to thoſe of war. Having levied two Legions, 
en. to join thoſe, which he was to receive from the 
- Conſul Servilius, he fixed the day for their ren- 

* Beal. - dezvous at * Tibur. At the ſame time he pub- 
liſhed a decree, by which all who inhabited cities 

br forts badly fortified, were ordered to retire in- 
do places oh ſafety; as alſo thoſe of the country, 
that lived upon the route Hannibal was to take. 
And to deprive him of the means of ſubliſting, 

be cauſed the houſes to be burnt, and the corn 

to 
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to be deltrored upon the, places that were abane A8 


"Gorge: 
out by the Via Flaminia to meet the Conſul and 


ceived the Conſul advancing, with ſome.-officers 


on horſeback. to meet him. He immediately or- 
dered him to be told to alight, and to come to vey 


him without litor or train. The Conſul's ready 


obedience, and the reſpect with which he accoſted- _ -. 
Fabius, gave the citizens and allies that high idea © + 
of the DiRatorſhip, which time had almoſt e. 


faced. - Was it pride in the Dictator to exact this 


mark of ſubmiſſion and reſpect from a Conſul 


Undoubtedly no: it was diſcipline, duty and juſtice. 


The Divine Providence, which does every thing ; 
with weight and meaſure, in communicating part 


of its power to Kings, Princes, and thoſe that are 


at the head of any ſtate whatſoever, in order to 


render their authority more awful, and at the 


ſame time more uſeful to inferiors, has thought fit, 
that it ſhould be attended with pomp and ſplen- 
dor to ſtrike the eye; that Lictors with rods and 


arxes, or armed guards, ſhould walk before them, 


to inſpire terror, and that in approaching their 5 
thrones and perſons certain external homages 
ſhould be paid them, to expreſs. the ſubmiſſion 


and obedience, that become ſubjects, Men are 
not penetrating enough to diſcern and honour, in 
men like themſelves, the authority of God, if they 
were to ſee it in a condition, that had nothing 
great and ſplendid, an but low and con- 
demptible in it. 


Whülſt che Difator and Conſul werg fill in dif- Servitier 
tourles the Dictator received letters from Rome, 


by which he was informed, that the veſſels, which, 
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wy 


fac — * given all theſe orders, Fabius ſet RIM 


nd 2 the Dic- 


his army. When he was near Ocriculum, he per L. Flat 


2 appoint- 
ed to guard 


he coa 
had ſet fail from the port of Oſtia, laden with — - 
> x for the army in Spain, had been taken =. 
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62 R. 535 -by the Carthaginian fleet near the pott af Coſſa. 
OI was for this reaſon Servilius had orders to re- 
. pair as ſoon as poſſible to Oſtia, to take all the 
ſhips he ſhould find in that port or near Rome, to 
fill them with ſoldiers and ſeamen, to purſue the 
enemy's fleet, and to defend the coaſts of Italy. 
Fabin de The Dictator having received the army from 
nor 70 ba- Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Conſul's Lieutenants, 
zarda repaired to Fibur on the day appointed for the 
_ general rendezvous. | From thence he advanced to 
be Præneſte, and croſſed the country into the Latine 
perſeveres Way. After having cauſed the * to be 


All 


. ueſt of the enemy, with the deſign he had then 
the * 2 ormed, and from which he never after departed, 
ours of not to hazard a battle, till he-ſhould be obliged to 
| —_— it by neceſſity. He applied himſelf to obſerving 
—— ,f HannibaPs motions, ſtraitening his quarters, cut- 
bis own ting off his proviſions; avoiding the plains on ac- 
4. „ count of the Numidia cavalry, following the 

- yb. 240. enemy when they decamped, harraſſing them in 
132 tu. their marches, and laſtly in keeping at ſuch a 
yon diftance, as left him at liberty not to come to 
* 56 blows, except when” he ſhould: ſee an evident 
| advantage. 1 * 1 daigkent 04 
8 Hannibal was 9 at a ſmall diſtance from the- 
city of Arpi in Apulia; and from: the- firſt day 

that he ſaw the enemy near him, did not fail to 

offer him battle. But when he ſaw that every 

thing continued ſtill and quiet in the DiRator's 
camp, and that all his endeavours did not occaſion 

the leaſt motion there, he retired into his own, 
blaming ih appearance the cowardice. of the Ro- 
mans, wh he reproached with being inſenſible 
to glorv. with having loſt that martial ardor ſo 


Patural to their aan Ry with my yield- 
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ing him an eaſy victory. But he was inwardly 26 f 53h 


vexed to ſee, that he had to do with a General fo 
different . from” Flaminius and Sempronius; and 
that the Romans, taught by their misfortunes, 


had at laſt. choſen a General pw of een 


head againſt Hannibal. 

if Front that moment, he fon that: he ſhould not 
have warm ard: bold attacks to apprehend from 
the Dictator, but a prudent and circumſpetct con- 
duct, that might involve him in great difficulties. 
It remained to know, whether the new General; 
whoſe conſtancy he had not yet experienced, had 
firmneſs — unalterably to purſue the plan 


which he ſeemed to have laid down to himſelf. 


He therefore tried to vary his reſolution by the 
different motions he made; 


by tavaging lands, 


plundering; cities, and burning towns and villages. 


Sometimes he decamped with precipitation 3 ſome- 
times he halted ſuddenly in ſome valley out of the 
way; in order to ſee whether he could not ſurprize 


him in the open country. But Fabius kept bis 


troops upon eminences, without lofing [ſight of 


Hannibal; never approaching him near enough to 
come to blows, but not keeping ſo diſtant, as to 
Put it in his power to eſcape him. He kepi tlie 
ſoldiers ſtrictly in the camp; not ſuffering them 
to quit it except to forage and that not without 


very ſtrong convoys. He engaged only in flight 
 Fkirmiſhes, and with ſo much 1 that his 


32 had i the . By that means, 
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re deſigns in Minucius, his General of the horſe, than 
in Hannibal. He was one, whom nothing hin- 
dered from ruining the Commonwealth, but the 
ſtate of ſubordination and dependence, in which he 
was: he was hot and haſty in council, and arro—-— 


Ae 3 — 12 ene ets aa * — 
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gant and preſumptuous in diſcourſe. He attacked 
Fabius without any reſerve, at firſt before a ſmall 
number of perſons, but ſoon after publickly. He 
treated him as puſillanimous and cowardly, in- 
ſtead of prudent and circumſpect, as he was; 
giving his virtues the names of the vices that 
bordered- neareſt upon them. Thus by a mean 
and black cunning, which ſucceeds but too often, 
and conſiſts in decrying thoſe; above us in office 
and merit, he eſtabliſhed his own eee us 


re 
= —_— \ 
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the ruin of that of his General. 
The Carthaginians after having older Dau- 


nia, and paſſed the Appennines, advanced as far 
fertile country, which had long 
enjoyed a profound peace, where they found ſo 


ab Samnium, a 


great an abundance of proviſions, that notwith- 
ſtanding the conſumption and waſte, which they 
made of them, they could not exhauſt them. From 


thence they made incutſions into the territory of 


Beneventum, a colony of the Romans, and took 


Teleſia a well fortified: city, where they made a 


prodigious booty. Hannibal was determined to 
80 to Capua, in effect of the hopes that had been 
given him that that city was inclined to embrace 
bis: party: The ee continued to follow him 


1 becher imperioy. more 
ad precipitandam remp. habe- 
bat: ferox rapiduſque in con- 


filiis, ac lingua immodicus, proſp 
crevit) ſe ſe extollebat. 

Hod. Capitanata, pro- 
vince of. the kingdom 7 Mow 


* 


primò inter paucos, dein pro- 


palam in vulgus, pro cuncta- 
ow ſegnem, pro cauto timi- 


dum, _ingens vicina virtuti- 


te, (quæ peſſi 


in ante, 5 
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At a day or. two's march diſtance, without in- . ail 
tending to come up with, or to fight him. The 
Carthaginian General commanded his guide to Hannibal 
conduct him into the territory of Caſinum, hav- es- 
ing been informed by thoſe: who knew the coun- — LR 
try, that if he ſeized the defile which was in thoſe rhe mi Bake 
parts, the Romans would have no paſſage to come of bis 
to the aid of their allies; But the batbarous man- de. 
ner, in which he pronounced that name, made the _ Wan 
guide miſtake Caſilinum for Caſinum. So that 
taking a quire different route, he croſſed the ter- 
ritories of Allifa, Calatia and Calenum, and came 
to the plains of Stella, contrary to his intention. 
He at length diſcovered: his error, and that Ca- | 
dum was a'great way from thence. To intimi- 
date the other guides by the puniſhment of this, 
and to prevent himſelf from falling into the like 
inconvenience for the future, after having cauſed 
him to be whipt with rods, he ordered him to be 
ctucified. Was this guide c for having | 
deen miſtaken in ſuch a manner? 
Hannibal, to take advantage of his miſtake, Admirable 
| began to ravage the plains of Capua, and elpe- eg, 2 
cially the fine and rich country of Falernum, ſup- , — Rome, 
-poſing, that the cities in their territory would re- Polyb. iii. 
-1 nounce the alliance of the Romans. For till then, 24 2 
Ne they had been defeated in three battles; rio Liv. ii. 
city of Italy had gone over to the Carthaginians. wg 
They had all continued faithful, even thoſe who 
had ſuffered moſt: ſo much reſpect and veneration 
had the allies for the Roman Commonwealth. 
Nothing does more honour to the Roman People, 
nor makes their character better known, than what 
Poly bius ſays in this place. And it muſt be 
Judged of from ſuch ſtrokes. Livy renders them 
the Hime e and ſeems eyen to riſe 8 
sg the 
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2. K a, the Greek hiſtorian. + (4) Whilſt all, ſays he, was 
in a flame in Italy, the horrible ravages: commit- 
ted by Hannibal were not capable of ſhaking the 
dee of the allies. It was, adds he, and what 
follows cannot be too well obſerved; it was, be- 
cauſe, finding themſelves under a government full 

of equity and moderation, they ſubmitted without 
pain to a People in whom they diſcerned a ſupe- 
nioority of merit, that rendered them moſt worthy 
of commanding; which is the firmeſt tie and 
moſt aſſured 4 of the delity of tale that 


Seditions 40 The murmurs and Jodjoia neee of the Ge- 
</courſ**f neral. of the horſe had ceaſed for ſome days, be- 
againſt the cauſe Fabius, who followed Hannibal, having 
Naa. marched his army faſter than uſually, Minucius, 
_ i. and his party, believed that he was haſtening to 
Plit. in the aid of Campania. But When they were in- 
Fab. 177. camped near the Vulturnus, and from thence ſaw 
the fineſt country of Italy a prey to the enemy; 
eſpecially when they ſaw from the top of mount 
MMaſſicus the hole country of Falernum and Sinu- 
__ eff ravaged, and all the houſes burnt. by the Car- 
Ks thaginians, whilſt Fabius, perſiſted in keeping the 
eminences, and ſaid not a word of coming to a 
dLattle: the ſedition broke out again with more vio- 
lenee than ever. Are we then' come hither, ſaid 
MNlinucius ſtill more furious than before, 10 ſee, as 
a grateful fight, the dreadful ravages ſuffered by our 
allies. If the matives of glory and intereſt cannot ex- 
cite our courage, have we nb compaſſion for our fel- 
-low-citizens, ſent by our fathers as d colony to Sinu- 
; . What ! by we remain cafe ** whil, 5 dee . 


(a) Nec on is texror; Wa im rio, nec 3 
chm omnia bello flagrarent, bant, quod unicum vinculum 
fide ſocios dimovit: yidelicet fidei - eſt, melioribus parere. 
"quia juſto & moderato rege- Liv. 
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along which our anceſtors would have thought it 4 
diſhonour, that ih Carthag inians "ſhould navigate 
with impunity. Ii is but ſome fru months finte; that- 
on being informed of the ſiege and danger + 4 Sagun- 
tum, we were tranſported with indignation + and we 
now ſee with tranquillity Hamnibal juſt upon the point 
of forming a' tity, inhabited iy a Roman colony.” © If 
that great General, "who was deſervedly called the"ſe-- 
cond founder of Rome, bad afted as does now thisnew 
Camillus, who bas been deemed ſolely "worthy of the 
Didbatorſbip in ſo unhappy a corjunture ; Rome had 


been ſtill in ibe bands of the.Gauls, Let us not then 
deceive our ſelves in this reſpet3. It is a folly to believe, 


that victory can be attained with folded arms, or 


vows addreſſed to beaven. The troops muſt be made 


10 tale arms; ve Jed into the Nun and try their 
fwords with"the enemy. It is by ation, by courting 
danger, that "the Roman power attained its beigbt, 
and nos by this timorous conduf, to which 1 
give the name of prudence and circumſpettion. 


Theſe diſcourſes ſpread in the army, and are 
1 5 not a ſingle man in it, that did not rank Mi- 


2.217. 


nucius much above the Dictator. Even the friends Plut: in 


of Fabius, and thoſe, who ſeemed moſt in his Fab. 


intereſt, adviſed him to put an end to alt theſe F. 77 


rumours, which were injurious to his reputation, 
by ſhewing ſome condeſcenſion for the officers 


and ſoldiers, who all i in general demanded ardent. 
ly to be led on againſt the enemy. But the Dicta - 
tor, without emotion, told them: 7 Huld bes 
myſelf rea 7 much more timorous than they actuſe mn 

the fear of their j eſts and reproaches made 


of being, 


me change a reſolution ibat I did not take, till after 
bad maturely weig bed all the comſequences, and 
bad diſcovered the abſolute neceſſity of it. When: we 
fear for our country, we fear without ſhame: but to 
the * of men, and ſuſter one's ſelf to be 
Frightened 


50 
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are 57 frightened by their railing, is 10 ſhoe one's felf unt. 
"worthy of command, and to make one's ſelf the ſlave 

of thoſe, of whom one ought to be witer, and to check. 

and gorret# when they think amiſs. Fabius therefore, 

always on his guard as well againſt his own-ſol- 

diers as the enemy, and even conſidering the Ro 

mans, as the principal adverſaries. in reſpect to 

whom he — to ſhew himſelf invincible, per- 

ſiſted in obſerving the ſame conduct during all the 

reſt of the campaign, notwithſtanding the injuri- 

ous reports, which he knew had been carried from 

the camp to the city againſt his pretended timidi- 

ty, and want of vigour. Hannibal, deſpairing of 
drawing him on to à battle, thought of retiring in- 
to ſome place, where he might paſs the winter 
commodiouſſy. He was not willing to conſume 

the N he, had amaſſed, but to lay them 

vp in ſome place of ſafety. For it was not ſuffi» 

cient, that his army had no wants at preſent: he 

took Sexe that ny: NO A here bun 
dance. | IM 319 
Fabius was ated by his ſecuts of ETiGni- 

bal's deſign 3 and as he was aſſured, that he 
would neceſſarily quit Campania by the route he 

had entered it, he detached part of his troops to 

ſeize the mountain Callicula and the fort of Caſts 
linum. As for himſelf, he led back his army over 

the ſame hills, and ſent out L. Mancinus for intel- 

Roſs en- ligener with four hundred horſe. Fhat young ol⸗ 
gegement ficer had orders to obſerve the enemy's motion 
Mar. without ſhewing-himſelf-if poſſible, at leaſt with · 
ia. out expoſing himſelf, and to return with an ac 

Liv. xxii. count of what paſſed. But being of the nu 
15. of thoſe, whom the ſeditious and extravagant 

courſes of Minucius had miſled, he no ſooner ſaw 
ſome of the Numidian cavalry diſperſed in the 
villages, than he ran headlong upon them, and 
even A ſome of them. Nothing more was 
; wanting 
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wanting to make him entirely forget his. commiſ-4-R. 535+ 
ſion. His ardor for fighting prevailed over the 85 
obedience; which he owed the Dictator. The Nu- 


midians, divided in ſeveral parties, came on to at- 
tack him one after another; and then flying with 


deſign before him, drew him on inſenſibiy near | 


their camp, very much fatigued, as well as all, his 
Ga rthalon, who cams 
manded all the cavalry, immediately came out, 
and having put them to flight, even before he 
came up with them, he purſued them almoſt twWo 


ple wand: their horſes. 


leagues without any intermiſſion.  Mancinus ſeeing 


he could not eſcape the enemy, that perſiſted in 


the purſuit, exhorted his troops to defend them. 
ſelves to the utmoſt of their power, and faced 

about againſt the Numidians, to whom he was 
much inferior as well in number, as force and con- 


fidence. In conſequence himſelf with the braveſt _- 


of his followers! were killed. The reſt fled full gal- 


lop to Calenum, and from thence oy Up? ways ad 


the camp of the Dictator. 


By accident Minucius was come up hat day Skirmiſh 


to rejoin Fabius, who ſome days — had been 


to prevent Hannibal from advancing towards 


Rome, as he might have done, if the Appian 


Way had been left open to him. The Dictator 


and the General of the horſe having united their 
the way Hannibal was to 


_ troops, encamped u 
paſs, about two miles from the enemy. The next 
day, the Carthaginians occupied all che ground 
between the two camps. The Romans poſted 
themſelves under their intrenchments, where they 
certainly had the advantage of place: the enemy 


however continued to advance, with their cavalty 


in front; which occaſioned ſeveral ſkirmiſſies be- 


tween the two armies. But the — * Fa- 


n 2 8 bius's 
: 


e inert 
the two 


_ detached to ſeize a very narrow paſs upon the top har fin. 
of  Farracina, that commands the KK, in order Liv. 16. 
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N 535 bius :s order, did not quit their poſts, ſo that the 
action paſſed conformably to the Dictator's 5 
rather than to the intentions of Hannibal. | 
hundred Cathaginians were left upon the — 
and the Romans loſt only two hundred men. 

— Hannibal was in great perplexity: It was ab- 

2 ſolutely neceſſary for him to return the way he 

| CE came, which was a very narrow one, and in Which 
Aungerous it was very eaſy to incommode him. Fabius was 
gef by a reſolved to take the advantage of the enemy's per- 

_ 5" plexity; and ſent four thouſand-men before to-ſeize 

, the paſs itſelf, after having exhorted them to do 

Polyb. ii. their duty well, and make the moſt of the happy 
243-245 ſituation of the poſt they were going to ſcize. He 
Liv. xx followed afterwards: with the greateſt part of his 
Plat in army, to poſt himſelf upon the®hjill chat com- 
Fab. 175. manded the defiles. The Carthaginians arrived, 
App. 322. and incamped in the plain at the foot of themoun- 
tains. Hannibab found himſelf ſhut up on all 
ſides, and under the ſad neceſſity of paſſing the 
winter between the rocks of Formiæ on one 
and on the other ia the frightful ſands, and marſhes 
of Linternum : whereas the Romans had Capua 
and Samnium behind them, and à great number 
of rich allies, who could ſend them Pran in 
abundanc. a e 
The Romani believed it impoſſible for Hannibal 
ro extricate himſelf out of the poſt-wherein he had 
engaged, and flattered themſelves with the grateful 
hope of taking all the rich plunder the Carthagi- 
nians carried with them, and of ſoon terminating a 
war, which had already coſt them ſo much blood, 
and given them ſuch juſt alarms fon the future. Fa- 
bius himſelf thought in the ſame manner, and ap- 
pflied himſeif ſolely in viewing what poſts he 
ſhould ſeize, how and where he ſnhould hegin the 
attack; w ee were to be executed the 
| next day. CUE O73 i 
mid g 8 Hannibal 
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Hannibal rightly judging what the enemy could a. & A. R. 53 


do on this occaſion, did not give them time. He 
well perceived, that his uſual ſtratagems and arts 
were turned upon himſelf: but he had not ex- 
hauſted them entirely. It is in fuch cotjunctures, 
that a General has occaſion for uncommon pre- 
ſence of mind and conſtancy of ſoul, to confront 
danger in all its extent without fear, and to find 


- ſure and ready reſources without deliberating. He 
therefore (a) conceived an entirely new ſtratagem, 
which had never before been employed, and which 
was leſs capable of hurting in effect, than of con- 
founding and terrifying by the ſight of it. He got 
about two thouſand oxen together, as well wild as 
tame, which were part of the plunder he had 


taken in the*enemy's country. He ordered vine- 
branches and other wall dry wood to be brought 


in from the country, of which little bundles were 


made, and dexterouſly affixed to the horns of 
thoſe animals. He 3 A ſdrubal to cauſe 


eee eee bee eee 
night, and to drive the oxen towards the eminen- 


ces, eſpecially towards the defiles, "which the Ro- 


2 had occupied. 


Having taken his meaſures thus, he began to 


| march. in ſilence, and advanced towards the de- 


files, with his heavy-armed infantry in front, his 
_ cavalry followed by the plunder in the centre, and 


the - Spaniards and Gauls in the rear. The oxen 
were a great way before the advanced guard of his 


army. At firſt the fear only of the flames, that 


blazed upon their heads, and ſtill more, the pain 
they felt, when the fire had reached to. the quick, 
made thoſe animals mad, ſo that they diſperſed 


themſclves on all ſides upon the hills, and into the. 
E k 


f — — 


i KS C - foreſts. 


— 
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. R. 535: foreſts. Their efforts to rid themſelves of the fire 


Ant. C. 217. 


by violent motions and toſſing their heads, only 


| increaſed and ſpread the flames, which ſet fire to all 


the ſhrubs round about. The Romans were terri- 


fied, and imagined ar firſt, that they were men, 


who ran on all ſides with' torches in their hands: 


Thoſe, who had been poſted at the entrance itſelf 


of the defile in order to keep it, i fled aſſoon as 
they perceived the fires over their heads and made 
to the top of the mountain, as the ſafeſt place, 
becauſe they ſaw feweft fires there. They howe- 


ver found ſome oxen there, which had ſeparated 


from the reſt. And at firſt raking them for ani- 
mals that breathed fire out of their mouths, they 
ſtopped in ſurpriſe at the ſighr, But having dif- 
covered what they were by approaching” nearer, 
and ſeeing what they had taken for à prodigy, 


Was an artifice entirely human, inſtead of taking 


courage they were only the more terrified: they 


believed, that they ſhould be ſurrounded by the 


enemy, and fled in ſtill greater diſorder than be- 


fore. They happened to fall in with Hannibal's 
light - armed troops. But both ſides being . 
0 


afraid to engage during the darkneſs 
night, expected day without beginning the battle: 


Mean while Hannibal had rime to make all his 


avops paſs the defile. | on | 
Fabius fully perceived this motion, Bor not 


| Joubting that it was a ſtratagem of Harinibal's, he 


kept his ſoldiers in their intrenchments, not being 


inclined to hazard a battle during the night. At 
break of day, there was a. battle on the top of the 


hill, in which the Romans, being ſupeèrior in 


nember; would eaſily have defeated Harinibal's 

light armed troops, that were ſeparated from the 

reſt of the army, if he had not ſuſtained them 

with # body of the Spaniards, which hee ſent᷑ to their 

aid. The oldie of that nation being accuſtomed 
Tr af 7 29 0 
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to climb, and to run lightly through foteſtv ang . . 2% 
over the ſteepeſt rocks, eaſily eluded, by the agi: 
lity of their bodies and their manner of attacking, . 
and defending, the efforts of an enemy heavy- . 
armed, and , accuſtomed to fight on the plain 
without quitting their poſts. Both' retired into their 
camps, after the Romans had loſt ſome of their, _ 
men in this, action, whereas few, or none of . 


n 


SED. Ts 7s 
Hannibal, having extricated himſelf ' with as » 
| much glory as good fortune out of a very great 
danger, went to incamþ i the ret of Aff, 
Whither Fabius followed h n. The latter, actord. 
ing to the plan he had laid down, marched his 
troops continually on the emitietices, keeping he-. 
tween Hangibal's army and the city of Rome, with- 
out loſing ſight of the enemy, and without laying 
Kiraſelf open to be forced to a battle, Hannibal, after 
ſome motions, returned a ſecond time into Apu- 
lia, and advanced as far as Geraunium, the inha- 
bitants of which were retired, becauſe the' place 
was not tenable. Fabius approached, and in- 
camped in the territory of Larinum in an advan- 
Tr 
Being obliged ſome time after to ſet out for Fabius is 
Rome, whither affairs of religion had, recalled 2 to 
him, he employed not only authority and counſel, Þolyb. iii 
but almoſt" entreaties, to prevail upon the General 245. 
of the horſe, „that during his abſence he would Liv. xi. 
*© not' tempt fortune: that he would rely more up- 42 179. 
on prudence, than chance; and that he would | 
* rather inditate his conduct, than chat of Sem- 
&* pronius and Flaminius. That he would not 
"imagine it a ſmall advantage to have ſtopped the 
_ *'progreſs of Hannibal, and eluded his .artifices - 
* during, the whole campaign. That accordin 
&* to the maxim of dhe mt. fkilful and wiſeſt 
2 phyficiatis, reſt often did the fick * 
q rn 
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A $35. E than violent remedies. That to have ceaſed to 
es be overcome by an enemy always victorious till 
«then, and to have at length had time to breathe, 
« after ſo many ſucceſſive defeats, was no ſmall 
% gain. The ſequel will ſhew how fruitleſs theſe 
counſels were. In the mean time Fabius ſet out 
for Rome. . | ates oe 
Suceeſiful Italy was not the only theatre of the war. It was 
os del. made in Spain by ſea and land with no leſs vi- 
e gour. Aſdrubal having fitted out thirty ſhips, 
Spain. Which his brother had left him, and having added 
PolyB. ii. ten more to them, made forty fail, of which he 
1 had oe the command to Amilcar, ſet out from 
19, new Carthage of Carthagena. He then made the 
land- forces quit their winter-quarters, put himſelf 
at their head, and making the ſhips keep along the 
coaſt, followed them on the ſhore, with deſign to 
Join the two armies, when they ſhould be near the 
Iberus. Cn. Scipio, being apprized of this deſign 
of the Carthaginians, at firſt intended to march by 
land to meet them: but, when he knew how nu- 
merous the enemy's army was, and what prepara-. 
tions they had made, he embarked his choſen 
troops on board his ſhips ; and then having ſet 
fail with a fleet of thirty-five galleys, after two 
days fail from Tarragona, he landed near the. 
mouth of the Iberus. When he was about ten 
miles from the enemy, he detached two frigates of 
+, Marſeilles to ſcout. For the people of Marſeilles 
. .. were always the firſt to expoſe themſelves, and 
their intzepidity was of great ſervice to him. None, 
were more firmly attached to the Intereſts of the 
Romans than this people, who in the ſequel gave. 
them frequent proofs of their affection, but ſigna-, 

led themſelves eſpecially, in the war with Fan. 
nibal. Theſe two frigates brought back advice, 


that the enemy's fleet was at the mouth of the Ibe- 
rus, Cneus immediately made all the fail he could, 
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long before by ſentinels, that the Wie 
proached, drew up his troops in battle upon the 
coaſt, and gave orders that the crews ſhould go on 
board the ſhips. When the Romans were near, 
the charge was ſounded, and the battle began im- 
mediately. The Carthaginians ſuſtained the at- 
tack with vigour during ſome time, but they ſoon 
gave way. After having ſeen two of their ſhips 


taken by the Romans, and four ſunk, they re- 


tired towards the land : but being purſued warmly 
by the Romans, they approached the ſhore as 
much as they could: and then, quitting their 
ſhips, they fled. for refuge- towards their land- 


army. The Romans purſued them ſo vigourouſſy, 


that they took all the galleys, that had not bulged 
upon the coaſt, or ran aſhore, and carried them 


off, faſtened to the poops of their ſhips to the 


number of twenty-five, This victory, which coft 


the Romans little, made them maſters of all that 


| fea, and the neighbouring coaſts. They advanced 

as far as the gates of Carthagena, ſet fire to the 
houſes next the walls, and laid waſte the whole 
country round about. The fleet laden with ſpoils 
ſteered from thence as far as * Longuntica, w 


Aſdrubal had made a great proviſion of (Spurtun) | 


a kind of broom, which was uſed for making 


cables. They ſet fire to it, after having taken 


away as much of it as they had occaſion for. 
+ The fleet returned by the ſame courſe. to the 
countries of Spain on this fide of the Ihgrus. It 
was here Scipio found the Deputies of A the na- 
tions, that inhabit along the river, and even of 


many of thoſe which are at the extremities of the 


province. More than fixſore Stares ſubmitted 
24h ftnoted n the 


coaft of the kingdom of V alencia. 1 


h fincerely 


2 2 5 


| & Curprize it. But Afdrubal, being informed 22 g 546 
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. 
and gave them hoſtages. 
rte: Gchiberians, ve formed gert of the 
bY tes, of which we . have. juſt 8 took arms 


order. of the Roman General, and;entered into 


15 
© ' 


carried three. cities by ftorra. They eee de- 


feated Afdrubal himſelf in two di ergnt battles, 
in Wi 1 95 Killed him fifteen thouſand men, 


took. xr thouſand priſoners and a great pumber 


go. news of theſe defeats, was received at x 
Carthage, ſeventy ſail of ſhips were fitted out; 
for it was believed impoſſible to undertake any 
thing without being maſters of the ſea, This 
fleet. failed. at firſt to Sardinia, and from Sardinia 

to the coaſt of Piſa in Italy, where the com- 
manders were in hope of conferring with Hanni- 

The Romans advanced with an hu red 

and. tyenty ſhips of war, ce The Car 


thaginians, being informed, that they were at ok 
returned. the ſame way to Carthage,  Seryiliug, 

the Roman Admiral, purſued them, during ſome 

time, but could not 17 1 with the 
P. Scipio . 1 this paſſed P. Scipio on 9 1 in Spain 
L a new reinforcement of ſhips nh ſoldiers, 
22 . be Senate, perſwaded that the N Spain de: 
Polhb. ii;, ſerve — A1 attention, and that it Was not only 
247. uſeful but neceſſary to puſh the Cat haginians to 
Liv. xi. the utmoſt in that country, and to carry on. the war 
2 more.yigoroully there in order to a powerſul di- 
W eg out twenty ſhips, or, -according 
to 175 thirty, with. eight thouſand land-forces, 
and all kinds of mupitiops. This reinforcement 
as commanded. by P. Scipio, who was ſent into 
Spain, according to the lcheme formed from the 


* The Coltiberians inhabited « a part f * 
beginning 
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begining of the campaign, with orders to join 4. K 535. 


his brother Cneus as ſoon as poſſible, in order ö 


act in concert with him. It was apprehended at 
Rome, that the Carthaginians by being maſters in 
_ countries, and by amaſſing munitions and 
there in abundance, might make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſea, and by ſupplying Han- 
nibal with troops and money, might aſſiſt him in 
ſubjecting Italy. P. Scipio being arrived in Spain, 
and havuing joined his brother, rendered the Com- 
monwealth very great ſervices. Till then the Ro- 
mans had not ventured to paſs the Iberus. They 
i believed, they had done enough in acquiring the 
amity of the States on this ſide, and having en- 
gaged them in their party by alliances: but the 
two brothers being joined, paſſed chat river, and 
advanced as far as Saguntum. 
They knew that the hoſtages, which: Hannibal 91% 
had 5 from all the States of Spain to ſecure 28 
their fidelity, were kept in the citadel of this place ap to the 
with no great number of troops. The fear of ex- Koman: by 
piating their revolt by the blood of their children, e 
Was the ſole tie, that continued the Spaniards in the⸗ Aa 
party of the Carthaginians, which they were very Polyb. iii. 
deſirous of quitting for that of the Romans. This Liv, xk ” 
tie, which awed a great part of the province, was , MY 
broke by a Spaniard, who ſhewed more addreſs 
and art, than fidelity on the occaſion. He was 
called Abelox, a perſon of quality, and. much con- 
ſidered in the country. He had till then been very 
much attached to the Carthaginians: but through 
an inconſtancy, uſual enough amongſt choſe Bar- 
barians, he had changed ſide, at leaſt in his will, 
with fortune. For the reſt; being fully perſwaded, 
that people only deſpiſe a deſerter and a traitor, 


that Brings over with him only his own perſon in- 
to the party he embraces, he conceived thoughts of 
obtaining ſome great advantage for the Romans, 


. in 
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Gt R. 225. in order to render himſelf conſiderable amongft 
 l*+*7*them. He believed, that the greateſt ſervice he 


could render them in the preſent conjuncture, was 
to deliver up to them the hoſtages, which Han- 
nibal had cauſed to be kept in Saguntum. The 
queſtion was to bring in, or rather to deceive 
Boſtar, to whom the keeping of them had been 
confided, * He went to him, and having made 
6 the. converſation turn upon the | hoſtages, he 
gave him to underſtand, that fear had kept the 
<6 Spaniards within their duty, as long as the Ro- 
% mans were at a diſtance : but that ſince they ar- 
* rived in the province, their camp was become 
6« the aſylum of all thoſe who affected change. 
& That therefore it was neceſſary to engage peo- 
“ ple, whom authority could no longer keep 
“ within bounds, by favour and advantages. That 
* the moſt certain means to aſſure the fidelity of 
the States was to give them up their hoſtages. (a) 
« That it was natural for every one to be pleaſed 
ese with being truſted, and that to render men 
faithful, it often ſuffices to place confidence in 
-4 them.” He then offered to carry back the ſe- 
veral hoſtages into their own country. Boſtar was 
far from being ſo cunning as the Carthaginians 
commonly were; and judging of others by him» 
ſelf, he was far from ſuſpecting a man of quality 
of ſo black a perfidy. He ſuffered himſelf to be 
perſwaded, and in the night cauſed all the hoſta- 
to be put into the hands of Abelox, who 


immediately delivered them up to the Scipios, as 
he had before agreed with them. The Roman 
Generals, without loſing time, cauſed them to be 
carried to their parents. It is eaſy to conceive, 
what ſurprize, and at the ſame time what joy, ſuch 


(«) vel fbi quilque credi, & habita fdes ipfum plerumiqus 
. UH 


- 
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an act of clemency and generofity occaſioned in Ne. ' 
the country. All the Spaniards with common con- 
ſent, declared for the Romans, and would have 
taken arms immediately againſt the Carthaginians, 
if winter, which then came on, had not obliged 
both ſides to retire into their quarters. 
And this is what paſſed in Spain the ſecond year Ne wife 
of the war with Hannibal, whilſt the ſalutary de- of 
lay of Fabius in Italy had given the Romans time; — ye 
to breathe after ſo many loſſes. What is ſurpriz- with the 
ing here is, that at the ſame time, that ſo wiſe 29 
conduct gave Hannibal the utmoſt anxiety, whoſT.: 4 
ſaw the Romans had at length choſen a General, 23. | 
that made war by principle and not by chance; it 
was miſtaken by the very people, who reaped thi 
benefit of it, by the Romans both of the city and 
army, eſpecially after a ſlight advantage, of which 
we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. 

Two things 101 contributed to render this Ge- — 
neral odious to the Romans. Firſt the ſtratagem 5. 
of Hannibal, who having been ſhewn an eſtate be- ae 
longing to the Dictator by deſerters; forbade any Liv. xxii. 
ravages to be committed upon it, whilſt he put all 23. 
around it to fire and ſword, in order to render pin. 5 
him ſuſpected of ſome intelligence with the Car. 
thaginians. The ſecond thing, which alſo con- 
tributed to alienate the People againſt him, was 
his having made a treaty with Hannibal, — 
conſulting the Senate, in reſpect to the Cartel for 
the exchange of priſoners; by which it was agreed, 
as had been done in the firſt war, that man ſhould 
be reſtored for man, and that for the ranſom of 
thoſe, who remained after the exchange, a thou- 
ſand ſeſterces pey head ſhould be paid, that is, a- 
bout ſix Sterling. The number of the pri- 


ſoners, that the Romans had to ranſom, amounted 
to a ſum of more than fifteen hundred pounds. 
This article. of che ranſom having been propoſed 
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£255-10 che Senate, and the Senate always deferring to 
order the money to be paid, becauſe Fabius had 
made this treaty without their participation, he at 
* thought proper to ſend his ſon to Rome, 
ith inſtructions to ſell the lands which the enemy 

Ka ſpared, .and ranſomed the priſoners with his 
* n money. Moſt of them were deſirous to re- 
1mburſe him after wards, but he could not be pro- 

Failed. upon to conſent to it. 

2 * We have already ſaid, that Hannibal had ſeized 
Menus s Geraunjum in Apulia, and intended to form his 
ever Hax- magazines in that place, and to ſettle his winter 
, quarters there. He was actually incamped before 
Polyb. 3. the walls of that city, from whence he ſent two 
Th at thirds of his army to forage, with orders to each 
24. man to bring in a certain meaſure of corn to thoſe 
who were appointed to lay it up: the third paxt 
of his troops ſerved to — his camp, and to 
ſuſtain the ſorager in cale> they ſhould n at- 
tacked. 

Minucius had approached Hannibal, at 1 in- 
camped in the territory of Larinum, with the army 
which he commanded alone, after the Dictator 

went to Rome. Seeing himſelf at liberty to act 
through his ſuperior's abſence, he meditated pro- 

jects, — ſuited his genius, ſometimes of falling 

upon Hannibal's foragers whilſt diſperſed in — 
country, and ſometimes. of attacking his camp, 
where only the third part of his army remained. 
| Hannibal ſoon perceived, that the method of mak- 
ing war had changed with the General in the ene- 
mies camp. As to him, ſeeing that the Romans 
approached, he contented himſelf with ſendipg the 
third part of his ſoldiers to forage, and kept the 
reſt in his camp. He was always attentive to his 
firſt deſign; which was not to conſume his plun- 
der, and to lay up great quantities of proviſions, 
in order that during the winter: quarters the men, 
5 carriage 
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during, the pight oe: u 
widians an e he Ror 
125 ple ded. their camp. The 
| e 8 {mall number of chale Numi: 
dane, a 4 0 them the gh day, and ipcampr 
ed there themlclyes, . y, this means, there remain - 
ed only a yery 5 f I ſpace. between the E | 

inucius, WF: Y perceiving | 
part of t 140 army, Was per, in 
the country, detache Fo his, . 
infavery againſt, the faragers,. 2800 en i en 
with the Legions to attack 9 5 
thaginians. All 1725 . could,do,. was to 
defend him If. | The laughter of his foragers was 
TENT, jp ſnorkel inſpired. Azure with ex- 
ceſſive pride, Spe arrogance, and fluſhed him with = 
a de e that 255 ſenſible of no 
danger, an {ce nothing but cer» 
un Vi 249 — oo entetprizes. 
Fame, 1 10 ue fies thingy, Pts People | 
may {115100 hd 400 ated cnt 


ed, 28 a reat victory 


eneral the <p 


| | | of Minu- 
fill roſe. upon rumour. No- cius equal 


to that 0 
of in Ng s of the Senate z. % LY 


* * bur this affair: their ,,,. 
Joy Was not to be aps bs + there had been Polyb. iii. 
almaſt no hopes hitherto. this war, it was be 8 
Yeh, that affairs were upon the point of chang -L 3 

N which, this advantage made peo- Flat. page 
"io that. "po e troops 8 ee 
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2 Fabius alone, in the midſt of the publick uni- 
" verſal joy, believed neither rumour, nor Minu- 
ciüus's letters, and though every thing had been ex- 
dach true, he was not afraid to ſay, that he ap 
we more from Minucius's good- fi 
than if he had met with a little ady "No. 
body gave ear to him, and the te itſelf was 
averſe to hear him cry up the enemy $ e and 
the defeats, which the temerity and igno- 
rance of former Generals had occaſioned. * He 
however declared, © that if he continued to com- 
mand, he would call Minucius to an account 
for having fought contrary to his orders. That 
« he would ſoon make the Romans confeſs, that 
2 good General conſidered fortune as nothing, 
| «© and ſet no value upon any thing but prudence 
< and reaſon. That he thought, he had deſerved 
e more glory, in the preſent conjuncture, for ha- 
« ving preſerved his t from any ſhame and 
| bets — than if, at other times, he had ſlain 
= « many thouſands of the enemy.” * 2 
All theſe diſcourſes had no effect. One of the 
' Tribunes had the infolence to exclaim againſt Fa- 
bius without — bounds. He faid, That it 
« was no longer poflible to bear his "il humour. 
That not Wed with having prevented in 
c perſon and 1 0g ſpot, the advantages which 
« might have d over the enemy, he 
« deſtroyed, as far 2 in him lay, thoſe which 
« had actually been gained in his abſence. That 
he only protracted the war for the ſake of con- 
« tinuing longer in command, and to be ſole 
4 maſter both in Rome and the army. That in 
<« order to prevent Minucius from looking tlie 
« enemy in the face, and undertaking ſome mili- 
© tary expedition, he had in a manner tied up 
„his hands, and had kept the ſoldiers confine 
2 within their intrenchments as in a priſon. That 
| 66 = Wy; 
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« laſtly, aſſoon as the DiRator's departure bad 4 ß 
« ſet them at liberty, they had marched againſt 
_« the enemy, bad defeated, and put them to 
« flight. That for all theſe reaſons, he ſhould 
& boldly have propoſed to diveſt Fabius of the 
« Di&atorſhip, if the Romans had the courage 
&« of their forefathers. But as the run and taſte of 
ic the times was incapable of an action of vigour, 
« he would content himſelf with a very moderate 
« demand, which was, that the authority ſhould: 
be equally divided between the Dictator and 
© the General of the horſe, without ſuffering Q. 
« Fabius however to return to the army, before 
&* he nominated a new Conful in the room of Fla- 
The Dictator did not deign to juſtify himſelf 
againſt the Tribune's accuſation ; but raiſing his 
voice, ſaid: He thought it proper that without 
«loſs of time they ſhould compleat the ſacrifices 
„and religious ceremonies, for which tit had 
«© been made to come to Rome, in order that 
* he might return ſoon to the army, to chaſtiſe 
« the temerity of Minucius, who, contrary to 
© his orders, had attacked the enemy.” He - - 
created M. Atilius Regulus Conſul, and the eren- 
ing before the people were to give their ſuffrages 
upon the propoſal of the Tribune, that he might 
not be witneſs of the blow they were going to 
give his authority in reſpect to the General of the 
horſe, he ſet out in the night in order to rejoin 
the army. The next day the People aſſembled - 
early," and the Tribune made the propoſal. But it 
was neceflary, according to cuſtom, that ſome- 
body ſhould ſpeak upon the ſubject, and explain 
| it at large to the multitude, before they proceeded. 
to vote. Of all the Romans, Varro alone, took 
upon him the odious commiſſion to ſupport the 
Iribune's enterprize : we ſhall ſoon ſee what this 


Ly * 


B 2 Varro 
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2 82 225 Varro was. The ptopofal paſſed, and Fablus re- 
"ceived the news of it upon the toad.” Every body, 
as well in the city as at the army, friends and — 
mies, conſidered this decree as the groſſeſt of, 
and the” moſt ignominious treatment, that could be 
offered the Dictator. He alone judged quite dif- 
ferently of it. And as the Sage or old 7 895 
one, who told him, 7Beſe 10 3 laugh at you 4 
for my part, ſays the Philoſopher, I 45 7 think they 
laugh at me; judging very rightly thar'thbſe are only 
derided who deſerve deriſion, and who are — — 
and concerned at it: Fabius in like manner re- 
mained inſenſible to this ſuppoſed inſult. He bor 
the injuſtice of the people with the ſame conſtancy 
of ſoul, with which he had ſuffered the invectives 
öfk his enemies; and, well aſſured, that in di- 
viding the command between Minuctus and him, 
they had not divided ability in the art of com- 
manding; he returned into his camp, no leſs vic- 
torious over the inſults of his citizens, than ad 
irtifices of the enemy 
Hsfolence Minucius thought very differently, He was 
| IE: before inſappertable through the pride, with Which 
; n his ſucceſs, arid the favour of the multitude, had 
Liv. xxi. inſpired him: but now, obſerving no mean, he 
27. boaſted, that he was no leſs the conqueror of Fa- 
_ jo bius, than of Hannibal. He f id with great felf- 
Ly 79 fatisfaction, « That this famous General, the ſole 
e reſource in the diſgraces of the 1 i this 
« Dictator judged e pable of . making head 
4 21 zinſt Hannibal, had ſeen his infenier, his 
eneral of the horſe, become his equal by a 
« decree, of which there was no example in the 
«whole ſeries of the hiſtory of the Roman Pes- 
« 7 and that in the ſame city, Where the Gene- 
fals of the horſe had been accuſtomed to trem- 
ble at the ſight of the Ditator's rods and axes 
with ſo much luſtre had his merit and pero 
ww 066 2 
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2 
good fortune appeared! That he would there. A. R. 


« fore purſue his good fortune, if the Pictator 68 5 8 


4 ſtinately perſiſted in a ſlow and timoròus 3 


& duct, condemned by the gods and men;? 


The actions of Minucius were àgreeable ts” FN 
&iſovurle; From the firſt day that Ke'faw Fabliis, 
he told him, that it was rieceffary to determine in 
what manner they ſhould uſe the authority, which 
had lately been divided between them: and wich- 


out waiting the Dictator's anſwery he gave his O-πo 
opinion firſt, and declared, that in his judgment, Yer 


the beſt they could do, was to agree, that each of 
them ſhould' command the whole army in chief 


alternately during one day, or for 4 Lo ſpace of © 


time, if that was thought expedient. abtun un n 


not of this opinion. He believed, « that all 


«- which ſhould” be abandoned to che temerity e 


* * Collegue, would at the ſame time be given 


« up to the merey of fortune. He choſe & gi | 


% vide the troops into two bodies. He owned; 
* that he was obliged to give him & ſhare in the 
„ command, but not to give it up entirely to him ; 
« proteſting, that he never would voluntarily, 
« and of his own accord, renounce governing the 
6 public affairs with prudence; at leaſt according 
to the part of the authority he was permitted to 
«retain z/ and that as he was prevented from pre- 
4 ſerving the whole, he would at leaſt 
What he could.” Aſſoon as the partition of 
the troops was made, Minucius reſolved to incamp 
| gy 1 mtmnn {4 and poſted himſelf in the plain. 
The (a) two great qualities, that form a great 


Captain, are valour and prudence : but they both 


8 pen wo e ne which ay have 


6 ma ſid; 1 aificil- . timorem, 1 ex audicis 
limum eſt, & prelio ſtrenuus temeritatem plerumque afferre 
erat, & bonus conſilio: 2595 ſolet. Saif in bull.) Ja- 
ram alterum ex providenta gure. 8 


ag | die | 
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2.6 535- Varto was. The propoſal paſſed, and Fabius re- 
ceived the news of it upon the road.” Every body,. 
as well in the city as at the army, friends and ene- 
mies, conſidered this decree as the groſſeſt affront, 
and the moſt igtiominious treatment, that could be 
offered the Dictator. He alone judged quite dif- 
 ferently of it. And as the Sage of old 7 15 
one, who told him, 7Beſe people laugh at you; an 
for my part, ſays the Philoſopher, . I don't think they 
laugh at me; judging very rightly that thbſe are onl 
derided who deſerve deriſion, and who are mov A 
and concerned at it: Fabius in like manner re- 
mained inſenſible to this ſuppoſed inſult. He bore 
the injuſtice of the people with the fame conſtancy 
of ſoul, with which he had ſuffered the invectives 
., of his enemies; and, well aſfured, that in di- 
viding the command between Minucius and him, 
they had not divided ability in the art of com- 
manding; he returned into his camp, no leſs vic- 
orious over the inſults of his citizens, than the 
| J CCS 
hen, Minucius thought very differently. He was 
r before inſupportable through the pride, with FIN 
2 hae his ſucceſs, and the favour of the multitude, ha 
Liv. xxii. inſpired him: but now, obſerving no mean, he 
. 27. boaſted, that he was no leſs the conqueror of Fa- 
_ * bius, than of Hannibal. He ſaid with great ſelf- 
P19 fatisfaction, That this famous General, the ſole 
er reſource in the diſgraces of Kr this 
« Dictator judged ſolely capable of making head 
& againſt Hannibal, had ſeen his inferior, his 
General of the horſe, become his equal by a 
4 decree, of which there was no example in the 
«* whole ſeries of the hiſtory of the Roman Pes- 
ple; and that in the ſame city, where the Gene- 
fals of the horſe had been accuſtomed to trem- 
* hle at the ſight of the Dictator's rods and axes ; 
4 with ſo much luſtre had his merit and perſonat 
n | & 66 good 
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good fortune appeared! That he would th 


<& fore purſue his good fortune, if the Dictator 
ſtinately perſiſted in a flow and timoròus con- 
& duct, condemned by the gods and men. 
The actions of Minucius were agreeable to lis 


diſcoutſe; From the firſt day that Re ſaw Fabliis; | 


he told him, that it was neceffary to determine in 
what manner they ſhould uſe the authority, which 
had lately been divided between them: and wich- 


out waiting the Dictators anſwery he gave his own © | 
opinion firft, and declared, that in his judgment, 
the beſt they could do, was to agree, that each of 


them ſhould' command the Whole army in chief 


alternately during one day, or for 4 longer ſpace sf = 


time, if that was thought expedient. Fabius Was 


not of this opinion. He believed, that all „ 
* which ſhould be abandoned to the tetnerity 7 


« his Collegue, would at the ſame time be given 
ce up to the mercy of fortune. He choſe t6/ di- 
vide the troops into two bodies. He owned; 


„ that he was obliged to give him a ſhare in the 


* command, but not to give it up entirely to him; 
« proteſting, that he never would voluntarily, 
and of his own accord, renounce governing the 
% public affairs with prudence, at leaſt according 
to the part of the authority he was permitted to 
retain; and that as he was prevented from pre- 
4 ſerving the whole, he would at leaft preſerve 
what he could.” Aſſoon as the partition' of 

the troops was made, Minucius reſolved to incamp 
ſeparately, and poſted himſelf in the plain, 


The (a) two great qualities; that form a great 


Captain, are valour and prudence : but they both 
| border” opon two great failings, which may have 


(ey Ae ſanè, quod difficil- timorem, alterum ex audacia 
limum eft, & prælio ſtrenuus temeritatem plerumque afferre 
erat, & bonus conſilio: quo- ſolet. Salk. in bell. Ju- 
ram alterum ex providentia gurr r. 
201 5 terrible 


Ff 


ere A. R. 575 
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4. R. 535-terrible conſequences. For, uſually, prudence 
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through too great precaution degenerates into fear; 
and valour, through too much audacity, into raſh- 
neſs. We ſhall ſoon ſee Minueius fall into this 
latter fault: but Fabius always knew how to ob- 
ſerve a wiſe moderation, a mean, which is very 
rare and difficult, being equally brave in action, 
and eircumſpect in ROT as Salluſt - ſays of 


Jugurtha. 
Battle be- Hannibal, who iv, all that paſſed amongſt 


#ucius. 


is beaten. 


the enemy by the means of deſerters and his ſpies, 
felt a double j oy in effect of the change that had 
happened. For the raſhneſs of Minucius being 


The latter now unlimited, was an aſſured prey for him; and 


Fabius 


Tayb A. 


ET 


the prudence of Fabius had Joſt half its ſtrength. 
Between the camps of Minucius and Hannibal 
there was an eminence fo ſituated, that whoever 
ſeized it firſt, muſt have a great advantage over 
80. bis enemy. Hannibal kney all the importance of 
this polt z but was not in haſte to ſeize it ; be- 
cauſe he expected to make a better uſe of it, by 
leaving it to become an occaſion of a battle. The 
Plain round about, viewed at a diſtance, ſeemed 


entirely level and open, and at firſt ſight was judg- 


ed incapable of ambuſcades. But Hannibal had 
obſerved hollows, cuts, and. cavities in it, each 
deep enough to contain and conceal about two 
hundred men. He threw five hundred horſe and 


| five. thouſand foot into them in the night. And 


leaſt that ambuſcade ſhould be diſcovered in the 


morning by the enemy's foragers, at ſun- riſe the 
next day he cauſed the hill to be ſeized by his light- 


armed troops. 


. Minucius believed tl the * happy, and ſene : | 


out his light-armed infantry, with orders to diſ- 


this poſt: vigorouſly. . He made his cavalry 
— 2 and then marched out himſelf with 


tis e Ta, on his * . | 


6 e Conſuls. 


diately with the horſe,” and the reſt of his army; 
To that the action inſenſibly became general. The 


light-armed Romans who advanced up hill, were 


Be down firſt upon the cavalry, that followed 


them. The latter was ſoon broke by the Cartha- 


nian horſe, which were much ſuperior in num- 
be, and retired towards the main body. of the le- 
The infantry, though ſurrounded with ter- 


Aeg troops, remained alone intrepid; and =-1 5 


it had fought in a leſs diſad vantage ous poſt 3, and 
ſtrata my. on the fide of the 2 had not been 
ite wich force, the ſucceſs 


the preceding 5 


5 * 
ſent new troops thither, which he followed imme- A, A N 535. 


_ 5 


days had ſo much animated them, that they were 0 
in a diſpoſition to diſpute the victory well. Bur, 


at that moment, Hannibal gave the ſignal for the PACE 
troops in ambuſcade to move, who ſuddenly *. 
attacking the legions in flank and rear, occaſiuned 
ſo much diſorder and conſternation amongſt them, 
that none of them had either courage enough to 


fight, or any hopes of Ain chemſelves by | 


"Op 
F B whom his "ey for the good of the State 
rendered attentive to all his Collegue's motions, 
ſaw from his camp the danger, to which the army 
of Minucius was expoſed. Trigbihy foreſaw, ſaid 
he, bat raſbneſs would ſoon meet the misfortune it 
Pur ſuts. Bur let us refer our reproaches to another 
time; and now fy to their aid. Let us go and force 
* the victory out of. the enemy s bands, and from the 
mouths of our own people the confeſſion of their fault. 
- Thoſe that fled, at the ſight of the aid, which 
they received in a manner as if it had come from 


heaven, reſumed courage, and joined the army of 


Fabius, which advanced in good order. The de- 


feated troops, and thoſe which were ſtill quite 
freſn, forming now but one body, were in full 


march to charge the Carthaginians, when Hanni- 
| V. V. S ”Y D bal 


AG. 235 bal cauſed the retreat to be ſounded, not_diſown- 
ing, that if he had defeated Minucius, Fabius in 
his turn had defeated him; an highly glorious teſti- 
mony from ſuch an enemy ! He added, by wa 
of pleaſantry, (a) that at length the cloud which 
uſed to fhew itſelf upon ihe. hills, was fallen with 
much noiſe and a great ſtorm... , OO e ee 
After the battle Fabius having taken the ſpoils 
of the enemy, who had been left upon the 4 
returned to his camp, without letting a ſingle of- 
fenſive, or angry word againſt his Collegue eſcape 
him | ol 
Minucius Something would have been wanting to the 
own: his glory of the Dictator, if Minucius - himſelf had 
fault, ©*4not paid homage to it. He did fo, and in the moſt 
bis obeaj. ſolemn manner poſſible, Aſſoon as he entered his 
ence to the camp after the battle, he aſſembled his ſoldiers, 
3 and made the following diſcourſe to them, I have 
7 . wy often heard that ihe firſt and higheſt degree of merit 
Plut, 181. if to know bow 10 act aright of one ſelf, without hav- 
ing occaſion far the counſel of others ; the ſecond, to 
be capable of following and executing good advice: but 
that be who neither knows how to command nor obey, 
ought to be conſidered as the weakeſt of men. As na- 
| lunre does nat admit us to aſpire at the firſt kind of glory, 
no let us at leaſt endeavour to deſerve the ſecond, and till 
| due have learnt how io command, let us ſubmit to abey 
one wiſer than our ſelues. Let us go and rejoin Fa- 
' bius, and carry our enfigns to his tent. The only 
occaſion in which Iwill command you from henceforth, 
is to go and ſubmit to his orders z and to pay at the 
fame time. the reſpelt and obedience, which we owe to 
him. When I have ſaluted bim by the name of Fa- 
ther, a title be merits both by his rank, and the great 
- ſervice we bave juſt received from him, do you alſo, 
(a) Tandem eam nubem, quæ ſedere in jugis montium ſolita 
| - fit, cum procella imbrem dedille, Liv. e 


/ 
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fellow-ſoldiers, ſalute thoſe, by whoſe arms and va- 
lour you bave juſt been preſerved, your patrons and 
preſervers_; and if we have acquired nothing elſe this 
day, * Hall at leaſt give us the glory of being 
„„ OG RI / ri 
o = immediately put himſelf at their head, and 
marched directly to the camp of the Dictator. Fa- 
bius, and all that were with him, were very much 
ſurprized, when they ſaw him arrive, Every 


Ant. 


. af * 


thing was done conformably to the deſign Minu- 


cius had laid down. After he had cauſed his en- 
ſigns to be planted before Fabius's tribunal, he be- 
gan the firſt by ſaluting him with the name of Fa- 
ther, and all his ſoldiers ſaluted the Dictator's with 
that of Patrons and Preſervers. He then ſpoke * as 
follows, Great Dictator, I have juft equalled you 
with my father, by giving you the ſame name ; but I 
am more indebted to you than to him. To him I only 
owe my life ; to you I owe not only that, but the lives 
of all theſe ſoldiers that ſurround me. I myſelf there- 


fore cancel and annul the decree of the People, which: 


was rather a burihen than an honour to me. I re- 
turn with joy io my obedience to your authority and 
under your auſpices, and that for the greater advan- 
tage, as I hope and defire, as well of yourſelf and me, 


you have gain- 


*I cannot help inſerting o leſs ſalutary 
no 3 u 


1 t N 
. here' the ſpeech Plutarch puts 


ed over me 


into the mouth of Minucius, 


evhich is very ſhining and a- 
bounds with wit, whereas that 
F Livy is more fimple. You 
have this day, Dictator, gain- 
ed two very ſignal victories: 


by your valour, you have o- 


vercome the enemy; and by 
your wiſdom and 
your Collegue. By the one 


of theſe victories you have 


preſerved, and by the other 


vou have inſtructed, us; =D 
34 5 . 8 K ö 2 
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name more venerable, 
can give 


generoſity 


and glorious for me than my 
defeat by Hannibal was 


e- 
I therefore 
no 


ful and unhap 
call you father, havin 


ou; though the 
obligation 
much greater than to him who 
gave me life. For I not only 


have to you is 


owe my own life to you, but 
the preſervation of all theſe 


valiant men. 
4 


C. 


35 


R. 


7 
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as of 5 your two' armies, of which the ohe is 51 


7 its preſervation to the ather... 'F\ only entreat you 


to forget all that is faſſed, and to permit me to relain 


under your command the office of General of the . 
and hi the rank they hold in the troops. 


After this diſcourle,. the officers and ſoldiers of 
the two armies embraced,  Fabius's troops received 
"thoſe of Minutius, known or not, into their 
tents, with the. moſt ſenſible marks of kindneſs 
and affection. All became friends that moment; 


and that day, which had begun ſo K 22103 


cluded with univerſal joy. 
Aſſoon as the news of this Tech "wi 
carried to Rome, and confirmed by letters from 


the Generals and ſoldiers, there was not one who 


did not extol the Dictator's generoſity and wiſdom 
to the ſkies. They ſaw how much ſuperior the 
true knowledge of commanding, and an always 
Judicious and firm conduct, was to , raſh brav 
and a frantic itch for ſignalizing oneſelf. Hanni 
bal and the Carthaginians had an higher opinion of 
Fabius than before; and then firſt began to per- 
ceive, that they made war in Italy, and againſt 
the Romans. For, always before, they had con- 
ceived ſuch a contempt for thoſe, who command- 
ed the troops of the Commonwealth, as well as 


for the troops themſelyes, that they could ſcarce 


imagine they were at war with the ſame nation, of 


whom their fathers had left them o terrible an 


idea. 


Excellznts We fee here excellent qualities in Fabius, and 


qualities 


of Fabins.- 


the more admirable as they are more uncommon. 
In battle, to confront the greateſt dangers and 
even death, is a great effort of virtue; it is, how- 
ever, common. But patiently. to ſuffer the moſt 
injurious and unmerited reproaches, © to ſee his 


reputation torn in pieces by a ſubordinate and de- 


pendant officer; to — himſelf to univerſal 
2 e cCienſure 


Seg vibe, RaGuLys, Conſuls. 0 


N. . 41 


cenfure 155 diſgrace, for obſerving the only con- Aan. FR 
C 


duct ca of preſerving the State; and to ſee 
the moſt important ſervices, repaid with the moſt 


cruel ingratitude by an whole people, and not to 
depart either from his pa or his duty in the 
ſenſible ſubjects of diſ-- 


content; this muſt be confeſſed to be the effect of 
a force, conſtancy and nobleneſs of ſentiments 


midſt of ſo many and 


much above the common. The love of virtue is, 
in moſt men, ſo languid and weak, that it can 
ſcarce ſupport. itſelf without the help of the appro- 
bation and eſteem of men. (a) How glorious did 
this generous contempt. of glory become for Fa- 
bius, and with what intereſt did it not repay him 
what he ſeemed to haye loſt and auen for che 
public g ro0d |! | 

. This 15 ) love of the public good was the fi of 
his actions, and continually. inſpired him with that 
inflexible firmneſs and conſtancy for the ſervice of 
his country, againſt which he never deviated into 
the leaſt reſentment, whatever i injury he. received 
from it. | 
. To theſe excellent qualities, Fabius added ano- 
ther, not leſs eſtimable, nor rare, which is to re- 
fiſt the grateful and powerful attractions of re- 
venge, become ſo natural to man ſince his corrup- 
tion. Not only not a word of indignation and 


inſult eſcapes him againſt an enemy, who had ſo 
cruelly injured him; but, ſoon after, when it was 


in his power to have let him periſh in an ation, in 


which his own raſhneſs had engaged him, he flies 
to his aid, extricates Reer out of. dangers; b_ | 


| - a) Ade geen i in Wempe mend hehe, in 50 

48 cum fœnore redit ! Liv. AO habitu permanſit, net 
(5) [ER] illa pietatis con- . fibi reip , permiſit 

ſtantia admirabilis, quam Q. 1 

Fabius Maximus infatigabilem 5 civium-fylt, © Vat. oy, 

TER W ü. 8. 
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— 


aſci, tam petfererans in a- 


2 4. 
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Ra 25 his ſubmiſſion, and reſtores him to his friendſhip, 
without making him ſenſible of the injury received, 
and his injuſtice, by the ſlighteſt reproaccg. 

Wiſdom of Fabius's conduct here in reſpect to Hannibal, 

Fabius's which was only deſigned inſenſibly to revive the 

ee „confidence of the Roman armies, diſcouraged by 

m—_— preceding defeats ; to abate the impetuous ardour of 

the young victor he had to oppoſe, by affected de- 

lays 4 to undermine and confume his ſtrength by 

degrees, by inceſſantly harraſſing his troops; to 

make him incapable either of ravaging the coun- 

tries of the allies, or of forcing him to a decifive 

action: this conduct, I ſay, has always been con- 

ſidered as the effect of conſummate prudence, and 

a perfect knowledge of the rules of the art - mili - 

tary. (a) It acquired Fabius the glorious titles of 

- wiſe Delayer, who by protraction had faved the 

State; a title which did him more honour, than 

all the victories he could have gained. And in- 

deed, what courage, what greatneſs of ſoul, did 

it not require, to ſet himſelf above the rumours 

and reproaches of an whole army, and of almoſt 

the whole people; and to have no view but the 
ſafety of his country? This is what Ennius, an 

almoſt cotemporary poet, has fo well expreſſed in 


4 


verſes known by. every body, 4 : < 

As it was in Fabius's Dictatorſhip, Which will 
ſoon end, that a conſiderable change happened in 
the coin, I thought it neceſſary to treat that ſub- 
ject here in few words. ec . 


A. 
An 


„ 


fa}: tus Maximus & tantem patien tia ſua | Ike. 

bel ere ut adoleſcens, bat, de quo preclars familia 

cum plane! &fſet grandis; & ris noſter Ennius (14 5s Cato \ 

Annibalem juveniliter, exul- the Elder that ſpeaks, ) : | 

Dnus homo nobis cunctando reſtituit rem. 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem 


2 


Ergo magiſque magiſque viri nunc gloria claret. r os 
8 f 5 Cic. ds ſenoct. n. 10. 


Digreſſion 


/ 


| Sribyittos, neee, Conſuls. 
Digraſton upon the changes made in the Romin coin. 


Rome at firſt, as we have obſerved elſewhere, Plin, 
uſed only bits of braſs, of more or leſs; weight, ii. 3: 


for money, which were of no determinate form, 
and had no juſt impreſſion. King Servius Tullius 
made Aſes of a pound in weight, and this was 
called #5 grave, ſo often mentioned in authors, 
Theſe aſſes were weighed and not counted, He 
cauſed them to be marked with the figure of ſome. 
animal, (pecudum) as of an ox, a a ſheep, an hog, 
which occaſioned their being called pecunie. Theſe 
aſſes were divided into ſeveral pieces of leſs weight: 
Semiſſes, the half; trientes, the third; quadrantes, 
the fourth. Only braſs- money was uſed till the 
Conſulfhip of C. Fabius and Q. Ogulnius, that 
is, till the 483d year of Rome, five yeurs.before 
the firſt Punic war. 
Rome at that tithe, become more powerful, and 
miſtreſs of almoſt all Italy, by the defeat of Pyr- 
rhus and the Tarentini, began to coin ſilver- 
money; viz. denurii, quinarii, that were after- 
wards called victoriati and ſeſtertii. The denarii 
whe worth ten aſſes, or ten- pounds of brals ; 
he guinarii five; the /e B. two and an half. 
Heads we fee how ſcarce filver was, and how 
much it was worth in thoſe early times. Accord- 
ing to Budæus and Gronovius, an hundred denarii 
were very near the pound of filver. The dena- 
rius was worth ten aſſes, or ten pounds of braſs. 
Conſequently every pound of filver was worth' a 
| thouſand aſſes, or a thouſand pounds of braſs. 


Soon after, that is during the firſt Punic war, Plin. ibid. 


the neceſſities of the Commonwealth occaſioned 
the aſſes to be reduced from the weight of one 
pound or twelve ounces, to that of two qunces, 


ſextantarium pondus, always retaining the fame va- 
: D lue. 


40 


/ 
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| Des lue. This new braſs · money had alſo a new ſtamp, 


viz. a Janus with two faces on one ide, and the 
prone of a ſhip on the other. 

In the ſecond Punic war, during the Dictator- 
ſhi ip of Fabius, in the-535th-year of Rome, the 
weight of the as was again lowered, to ane half, 
and reduced to one ounce.” Its proportion with 


ſilver was then changed, and the denarius was 
worth ſixteen aſſes. (a) Pliny, obſerves, that the 
denarius was reckoned in the pay of, the ſoldiery 
only as ten aſſes: that is, by continuing to uſe the 


name of denarius to expreſs: the pay of the ſol- 
diers, they had however only (S) ten aſſes and 


not ſixteen. Accordingly the ſeditious * de- 


manded the denarius for their pay. 

Laſtly, the weight of the as was: again lowered 
one half, and reduced to half an ounce. The 
law, which decreed this change, and which Pliny 
calls Lex Papiria, gives us the name of its author; 
but it is not exactly known in what time he lived. 
Though the weight of the ac was then leſs by one 
half than in the time of the ſecond. Punic war, it 
ing always retained the fame Pareien with 

ver. | ths 5 


3 


- (a) fn. militari tamen mY (4) Doves, do athas 
dio ſemper denarius pro animam & ＋ 9. ftimuri. 
153 aſſibus datus. Plin. Tacit. aa . 15 | 
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The Ea en after 4 7 a lion into © 
Africa, returns into Ttaly, 10 take. upon him the © 
command of the land forces. The two Conſul fal. 
'. low the plan of Fabius. The deputies "Naples IR 
Mer a green 2 the by Rot, A ſty, and flaves 
Puniſbed. adors ſent to different place. 
R. mM 4 for the election of Conſuls. Birth 
and charatter of Varro. Speech of Tribune in 
0 bis favour. Ile is elected Conſul, and has Pax; 
bs Amilius for his Collegue. Pretors nominated. 
| Number of troops, Ambaſſadors from King Hi 25 
2 arrive at Rome with preſents. Preſumptuous 
3 of the Conſul Varro. Wiſe ſpeech of 
Paulus Æmilius. The Senate eubort bim to come 
- 40 a deciſive battle. Fine diſcourſe of Fabius to 
1 Paulus Amilius. The latter*s anſwer. Speech 
5 * Paulus Æmilius to the troops. HannibalPs ftra- , 
.. 4agem diſcovered. Extreme difficulties, to which 
the want of proviſions reduce him. Alarm of ** 
©. Rome concerning the battle upon the point of being 
. Diviſion and diſpute between the tino Con-. 1 
1 Varro is determined to give battle contrary —_ ' 
10 bis collegue's opinion. Hannibals ſpeech to bis | 
© troops. Famous batile of Cann. Defeat of the 
Romans. Death of Paulus Amilius. Refleftion 
upon Hannibal's refuſing to march direttly to at- 
tack Rome. The Carthaginians take the Tpoils of 
. the dead upon the field of batile. ' Hannibal m 
_ bimſelf maſter of the two camps. ping" 2 
lady of Canuſium in reſpet? to the Romans. Scipio 
_ the younger ſuppreſſes a dangerous conſpiracy. Four 


. Thouſand Romans retire 10 wi The Rl ö vn 
off arro Tut. thither. 1% | . = 
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The Conſul H ILS T the things, which we have juſt 
Serwilius, related paſſed in Italy, the Conſul Cn, Ser- 


4 =... Vilius, after having cruized along the coaſts of 
44 . Sardinia and Corſica with a fleet of an hundred and 
Africa, twenty galleys, and. received hoſtages from both, 
reſumes the vent to Africa, where he at firſt gained ſome ad- 
of the __ vantages. But a blow which followed ſoon after, 
Forces Obliged him to return to Sicily. When he arrived 
Liv. xx. at Lilybæum, he left his fleet with the Prætor T. 
35> Otacilius, who. appointed his Lieutenant P. Sura 
to carry it back to Rome. As to himſelf, he 
croſſed all Sicily by land, and afterwards went to 
Italy over the ftrait of Meſſina, He received let. 
ters. there from Fabius, by which, after having 
been almoſt ſix months in the Dictatorſhip, he re- 
called him, to take upon him the command of the 
troops in conjunction with his Collegue M. 

_—— e e ee e e 
N The two Conſuls being placed at the head, the 
follow thee of the army of Fabius, and the other of that 
plan er of Minucius, fortified themfelves early in the quar- 
Fabius. ters, where they were to paſs the winter, (for it 
5 xu. vas then towards the cloſe of the autumn) and af- 
98 terwards carried on the war in concert, and with 
great unity, entirely according to the plan of Fa- 
ws. When Hannibal came out in queſt of pro- 
viſions and forage, they always attacked dich at 
advantage, falling upon the ſtraglers of the ene- 
my, but carefully avoiding general actions, which 
Hannibal ardently purſued. By this conduct the 
Carthaginian General was reduced * 
for proviſions, that if he had not feared being re- 
proached with fying, he would immediately have. 
removed into Gaul, having abſolutely loſt all 
hope of ſubſiſting his troops, in the country where 
he was, if the Conſuls of the next year obſerved 
the ſame conduct as theſe. 


® 


Winter 


Südende le Could 


Winter having put a ſtop to hoſtilities on both 4 8 
ſides, the two armies continued quiet in the neigh- De 
bourhood of Geraunium in Apulia; when tlie de- [om i 
puties of Naples arrived at Rome. Having per-, be Re. 
miſſion to enter the Senate, they carried icher , pot 


forty gold cups of 2 confiderable weight. The 
cer of the embaſly ſaid : 4 Thi k pas only w 


« wealth might be exhauſted by the expences at- 
«tending the war. That the Neapofitans were 


ce not ignorant, that the Roman People foug gin 


« for- the preſervation of the cities 100 countr 


« of Italy, as well as for Rome its capital. That 


« for that reaſon they had believed it juſt and rea- 
„ ſonable to aid them with the treaſures which 
ce their anceſtors had left them, to be the orna- 
ment of their temples in proſperity, and à re- 
& ſource for themſelves in bad fortune. That 


„ they were entirely diſpoſed' to afford them 2 2 


ic the other aids, of which they could be ſi 
capable. That the greateft pleaſure, which 


e the Roman People could do them, was to con- 


% ſider all that belonged to the Neapolitans as 
dé their own, and to honour them ſo far as to 
e vouchſafe to accept a preſent, much leſs conſi- 


« derable in its on value, than the good will of 
«thoſe who offered it. The Ambaſſadors were 
thanked for their generoſity and regard: but the 


Senate contented themſelves with accepting only 
the lighteſt of the forty cups. 


- At this time, a Carthaginian ſpy was diſcovered 4 Jy ad 
at Rome, who had continued there almoſt two 
you: He was diſmiſſed after having his hands T 

off. Twenty-five ſlaves were alſo han Mo 33. 


who had formed à conſpiracy in the field of 


The diſcoverer had his liberty given him, and 4 


ſum of copper- money amounting to about fifty 
pounds — 
fe 1 Ambaſ- 


te 


3 
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ties 


Liv. xxii. 
ec coticeive, that the treaſures 'of the Common- 32 


\ 


Liv. xxi. 
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A IN Wh Ambaſſadors, were ſent; to Philip, King of Ma- 
abe cedonia, to demand, that he; would deliver up ta 
Een te . the Banden People Demetrius of Pharos, who had; 
1 taken refuge in his dominions, after having. been 
74. conquered. Another embaſſy, was ſent to the Lit: 
E 875 to complain of their having ſupplied the 


dixx thaginians with proviſions and troops: and at 
ze ſame time t to take a nearer View, 7 Shes paſſed 
amonſt the Boii and Inſubrians. A third was 
alſo ſent to Pinæus, King of Illyricum, to de- 
mand the SAY REA: of the tribute he owed, or 
hoſtages, if he was not in a condition to pay it as 
it became di „All theſe particular cares. ſhew 
w attentive; the Senate was in reſpect to every 
hing, that concerned the intereſts of the Com- 
monwealth, even in the moſt remote countries, 
mol the enemy, that preſſed dhe fo. 
oroully, in the; very heart of the State. 5 
New 0 he point of importance was to chuſe Conſuls 
= choſen. to Hh e of making head againſt Hannibal. We 
olyb. ui. 
"ny: have ſeen that the wiſe. delay of Fabius had given 
Liv, xxii t e Romans time to breathe, and to recover them- 
34. ſelves alittle after ſo many diſgraces, that had hap- 
pened upon the neck of each other. The effect of 
it was ſo ſenſible, that Hannibal, at the end of 
the —— year of the war, all victorious as he 
Fi having however neither town, poſt, nor 
888. in alliance with him, was extremely at a 
Nothing was wanting. but to continue the 
ok upon the fame plan, entirely to reduce him to 
deſpair, and even to deſtroy him. The thing was 
e \ manifeſt, and could not eſcape even; the leaſt pe- 
netrating. But when it pleaſes God to blind a 
ple, they no longer make uſe of theit wine Zo, 
rudence. To render the Romans entirely; wiſe, 
it Was neceſſary they ſhould receive — blow 
than any they, had experienced before. 
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Seaendes nec, Cbnſels. Wo 45 
75 we . ſtrüment er 'this total diſgrace 2% 8's 
wis C us Varro, who; by teducing them e d 
— extremities, "obliged" them 0 obſerve" a are character 
prugent conduct. This man, of entirely mean / Teren- 
Fir being the for” "Y a bütcher, and Who had 16. 05 | 

dode the elt öfßces of that buſineſs under His 26. 

Bitter, being poſicfiſed- of a conſideraple fortune. 

clamed to aſpire” at an higher c condition. fle 

conſtatifly at the bar, and in the aſſemblies 25 

Ok the People, and by dint of taking the part, 

and pleading the cauſes, of the meadneſt of the 
5 fzeng-agathift the principal perſons of the Com- 

Y onwealth,* "whoſe © fortunes and reputation he 
tan dat the ſame time, he made himſelf 
known n, and paved himſelf a way to the of- 
fices of the Co HonWelh! He ſucceſſively ob- 
tained the Quæſtorſhip, the two Edileſhips, and 
the Prætorſfiip. The Confulſtip was ſtill behind, 

favourable occafion aroſe for a man like him to 
"ſmooth his way to it. This was, when the que- _ 
ſtion was to make Minucius General of the horſe i 
equal to Fabius his Dictator. We have ſeefp that q 
only Varro had the impudeve to ſupport ſo unjuſt N 

Aud pernicious à propoſal. By that means "Ke 
knew how dexterouſly” to take advantage of the | 
hatred for the Dictator for gaining the favour of 
the people, with whom he had all the merit of 
the decree; which then paſſed. He did not fail 
"the year following; which is that of which we are 
ſpeaking, to demand the dip as the wo re- 
ward of ſo great à ſervioe. 

It is the ſign of a weak eee che 
moſt uſual cauſe of the misforunes that happen in 
a State, when (a) in the choice of Generals and 
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655 Ander Rxcul us, Conſuls. 
5 80 1 and bad men, and favour and faction carry the re- 
. Wares, that are due to merit. This truth will 
appear in this place in all its light on the occaſion 


of Varro. 
_ The People favoured 2 highly. The Send- 
2 5 "tors. oppoſed his demand with their whole power, 
vour of . being unwilling that it ſhould be a cuſtom for the 
Varro. dregs of the people to become. their equals, by de- 
Liv. ii. claring themſelves their enemies. Varro had a re- 
34—35- lation amongſt the Tribunes of the People, who to 
render the perſon of his candidate the more a 
able, laboured by his ſeditious diſcourſes, to r 
der the whole Nobility odious to the People. * 
aid, ** that it was the Nobility, who by 5 delicieg 
« war for many. years, had occaſioned Hannibal 
„ to come into Italy: and, not contented 225 
40 that, they had expreſsly and by fraud protract- 
« edit, though it had been eaſy to terminate it 


at once. That it was a plot formed by them 


all, and that there would be no end to the 
44 war, till a Conſul truly Plebeian was created, 
that is to ſay,'a * new man. For, added he, 
the Plebeians that have become noble, are ini- 
tiated into the ſame myſteries, and aſſoon as 
they have ceaſed to be deſpiſed by the Patrici- 
b ans, have began to deſpiſe the People.“ 5 
Parro is Diſcoutſes of this kind made fo great an iopreſ- 
elected ion, that though Varro had five competitors, of 
Conſul. which three were Patricians, and two of Plebeian 
families, but long become illuſtrious by having 
borne the great offices, he was created Conſul 
alone, in order that he might preſide in the af- 
— in . a ARES was to be n | 


9 


„He w. called a new man, the AE 3 Mbh, 
_ awhoſe anceſtors had never borne that was divided into Patri- 
any Curule offices, which with cian and Plebrian.. je | 


The 
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The Nobility then caſt their eyes upon Paulus A-R. 535: 
Zmilius, 'who had been Conſul with M. Livius 7 
the year before the ſecond Punic war. We havre 
already related, that on the expiration of their 
Conſulſhip, they had been accuſed before the 
People, as having appropriated part of the ſpoils 
taken in the war to themſelves. Livius had been 
found guilty, and fitted * and Paulus ZEmilius had 
eſcaped not without great difficulty, Beſides beipg 
Kill extremely exaſperated againſt the People, 
whom he could not forgive ſo great an affront, he 
had a great repugnance to entering again into of- 
fices. He was however forced to get the better 
af it, and all the other candidates having declined, 
he was given rather for an Antagoniſt, than aCol- 
TITS. ii. Eo Sat. 


C. TerenTivs VAR Ro. J. a 
The Conſuls being choſen, four Prætors accord- Nemina- . 


ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times were appointed, % / 
| Mining Pomponius Matho, P. Furien Phitu, "ins, 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and L. Poſtumius Al- 33. 
binus; the two firſt remained in the city to ad- Folyb. ii. 
miniſter juſtice. Marcellus had Sicily for his pro- 250. 
vince, and Poſtumius Gaul. It is remarkable, 
that theſe four Prætors had already borne that of- 
fice, and the two laſt had even been conſuls. Of 
all the magiſtrates of this year, Varro was the 
only one, that exerciſed an office with which he 
Was inveſted for the firſt time. Care had been 
taken to ſend, a freſh ſupply. of proviſions to the 
fleet, that wintered at Lilybzum z and all the ne- 
ceſſary munitions for the armies under the com- 
mand of the two Scipios were embarked for Spain: 
And preparations for the approaching campaign 
were made with the utmolt diligence, © _. 
be Nenn . 


. To Vaude, Wii tös, Conf. 9 
= 2020 une armies were much more numerous than 
Namber ofever they had been. The Romans. uſually raiſed 
" the troops. no more than four legions, each conſiſting of four 
Polyb. iii. thouſand foat ahd three hundred horſe. The La- 
Iv. xxi;:bines ſupplied, a like number of infantry, and twice 
as many cavalry. , Half of theſe, troops of the 
allies, and two legions, were given to each Con- 
ful. They uſually made war ſeparately. Eight 
"Roman legions were now raiſed, each compoſed 
of five thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, 
with the like number of foot and twice as many 
. horſe of the allies; which in all amounted to four- 
ſore and ſeven thouſand two hundred men. 
Ambaſſadors arrived from Pæſtum, who brought 
many gold cups to Rome. The Senate acted in 
the ſame manner with them as it had with the 
Neapolitans. They were thanked for theit good 
will, but their preſent was not accepted. 
| Ambaſſa- About the ſame time a fleet laden with provi- 
| 2 ſions ſent by King Hiero to the Romans his allies, 
„ + entered the port of Oſtia. When the Ambaſſa- 
ar Rome dors of that Prince were introd uced, they aſſured 
web 'pre-the Senate, ** that the King their maſter could 
: 
| 


Famed uni * not have been more afflicted for any loſs of his 
37. ne own, than he had been for the deach of the 
e Conſul Flaminius, and the defeat of his army. 
ce That accordingly tho? he was ſenſible, that the 
| _— greatneſs of ſoul of the Roman People was ſtill 
« more admirable in bad fortune than in good, he 
| thought it incumbent upon him to ſend them all 
1 the aids, which good and faithful allies uſually 
1 e ſupply duting war; and which he deſired 2 
f Senate to accept. That firſt he preſented the 
Commonwealth, as an happy omen of the fu- 
= "© ture, a Victory of gold, weighing three hun- 


* dred and twenty pounds, which he begged them 
"« to accept, and deſired that they might keep it 
"MF for ever. That ory had brought in their gal- 

4 + lies 


\ 
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4 lies an hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, and ARG: 17 
<< two hundred thouſand of barley, in order that 2 


< the Romans might not want proviſions; and that 


« their maſter would tranſport what farther quan- 
«tity they ſhould think fit, and whereſoeyer they 
« ſhould appoint. That Hiero knew, that the 
« Commonwealth employed no ſoldiers in their 
„ armies; but Romans and allies of e Latine 
4 name: But that as he had ſeen in their camps 


foreign auxiliary light armed troops, he had ſent 
„ them à thouſand ſuch troops, as well archers 
«. as ſlingers, which the Romans might oppoſe to 
<« the Balearians, Moors, and other nations, that 
<«< uſed: arrows. To theſe preſents. they added a 
« ſalutary piece of advice, which was to order the 
„ Prætor of Sicily to ſail to Africa with his 


« fleet, in order that the enemy having alſo the 


“war in their cauntry, might be Jeſs in a condi- 
e tion to ſend Hannibal reinforcements.  ._ - 


The Senate replied to theſe Ambaſſadors, That . Nil 
King Hiero was conſidered at Rome as. a go! 


« and faithful ally. That ever ſince he had been 
ein alliance with the Romans, he had upon all 
« occaſions given them proofs of a ſincere amity 
« and a. generoſity truly royal, to which they 

<« were as ſenſible as they ought. That the Ro- 


% man People had refuſed the gold offered them 


% by ſome States, and had contented themſelves 
„ with their good will. That they accepted the 


Victory ſent by Hiero as a good omen; that 


** they intended to place it in the Capitol, that is, 


in the temple of Jupiter, and hoped that it 


<-would remain there for ever, to be 
c to them in all their undertakings.” The p 


viſions arrived from Sicily, with the archers * 


ſlingers, which came at the ſame time, were given 
to the Conſuls. T Wr galleys were __— 
Vol. V. 
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30 VaARRO, PNAILIus, Conſuls. 
4. K. 16 to the fleet that T. Oracilius commanded in Si- 
M cily, and he was permitted to ſail to Africa, if he 
judged that the Sort of the Mtg En re- 
* — «JH? 


arſe of Ain the city, till the aid — the Latines — 
a In that interval, Varro held ſevetal aſſemblies of 
Liv. Xii. the People, in which he always ſpoke in the ſame 


38. ſpirit raſhneſs and arrogance, *- accuſing the 


<.-Patticians of having drawn the war into Italy, 
and affirming, that it would continue there as 
« long as Generals of the temper and character of 
« Fabius ſhould have the command. That as for 
« him, he would terminate it the very firſt day he 
„ {aw the enemy“ Paulus Emilius his Col. 
legue harangued the People but once, which was 
the evening before his departure, and was not heard 
favourably, becauſe he choſe rather to tell them the 
Diſcourſe truth, than to flatter. them. He ſpoke of Varro 
2 E. with abundance of caution and reſerve, except in 
e, declaring, „That he could not eaſily conceive 
« how a General, before he knew his own troops, 
« or thoſe of the enemy, the ſituation of places, 
« and the nature of a country, whilſt ſtill in the 


« midſt of Rome, could know at ſuch a diſtance 


« how it would be proper to act when he ſhould 
„ be at the head of his army, and even tell 
« the day beforehand when he ſhould give battle. 
4% (4) That as to himſelf he knew, that it was 
« for the circumſtances of times and places to de- 
4 termine the reſolutions of men, and not for men 
« to pretend by their reſolutions to diſpoſe thoſe 
« N which ay not depend « on then. 


| @ Se, que conflla magi magis. 1 e non proceps 
res dent hominibus, rum. Liv. _ 
homines rebus, ea ante fem | | 


e That 
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| & That therefore he ſhould be in no haſte to take — 5 
„ immature meaſures. That he wiſhed, that un 2255 
dertakings conducted and ieſolved with pru- 
+ defice, might have good ſucceſs. That teme- 
6 xity, beſides its not ſuiting reaſonable bre 
« had hitherto been unfortunat. 

The Senate obſerved to Paulus of The Senate 
what importance the good or bad ſucceſs of this 3 ok | 
campaign would be to the commonwealth. They e come to 
exhorted him to make a good choice of his time a deciſve 
for a deciſive action, and to behave with the 'ya- battle. 
lour and prudence ſo juſtly admired in him; in a 
word, in a manner worthy of the Roman name. 

This diſcourſe of the Senate, and ſtill more the 
e preparations, which had been made 

for this campaign, ſhew clearly, that the Senate 
itſelf deſired an end might be put to the war. 
They did not ſet foreſcore thouſand men and up- 
wards oufdot e 0 eee and to continue wen 
Out action. i dn = 

It was eaſy to judge that- . * 45 | 
diſpoſed: of Hime to prefer the ſafeſt, to the p of 
moſt. ſpecious, conduct. However, Fabius, full 4 3 ” 

of zeal for the fafety of his country, and perhaps 7, 
diſcontented with the two expreſs ardor of the Se-Liv. xxil. 
nate for coming to a battle, was deſirous to have 555 
a particular conference with Paulus Amilius, in "ry 1 
order to confirm him further in his good reſoluti- 
ons, and he ſpoke to him in theſe terms, when he 
was upon the point of ſetting out. f vun bad a 
Collegue lite yaurſelf, which were moſt to be defered, 
or if yourſelf were like: your Collegue, it would be to 
no manner of purpoſe. for. me to ſpeak to you. Fur 
| two good Conſuls would not want my advice, in order | 
to their taking the moſt advantagious meaſures for the 
Commonwealth:, and two bad Generals, far from 
following my counſels, would not ſo much as hear them. 
But knowing the difference between you and Varro, 1 
4 E 2 | addreſs 
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AR.s 536: addrefs' myſelf to you ony; and I am even much 


afraid, that as good a citizen, and as able à cap- 
tain, as you are, you will endeavour in vain 10 ſup- 
port the Commonwealth,” whilſt it is ſo ill ſuſtained 


en dhe other fide. The god and bad meaſures, 


which ſhall be taken, will have the ſupport of con- 


-»  ſular authority. Tor do not deceive yourſelf, Paulus 
Anilin you muſt expect 16 find a no: leſs 1obftacie 


SIS IS 4+ + 


in the perſon of Varro, than in that of Hannibal 
your enemy and I de not know; whether the firſ 


weill nor be more. formidable 40 . you than the, ſecond. 


You will bave to do. with. the one only'in the field of 
battle; but with tbe otber at all times and in all 
places. "Againſt Hannibal; you will find. Jupport in 
your \legions * Varro will attack you with your own 
ſoldiers... We know what \'the imprudence of Flami- 
uius bas coft" the: Commonwealth. | If Varra puts his 
plan in'exerution, and givts battle, afſoon as be ſees 
the enemy, eitber 1 am entirely ignorant of the art of 


war, and know neither Hannibal nor the. Carthagi- 


nian, or there will ſoon b à place in Italy more fa- 


me of vain-glory, that the. only means for ' ſucceeding 


mous for our defeat thun the lake of Thraſymenus. I 
can affirm, without fearing to give room for fuſpetting 


againſt Hannibal, is to'purſue the method I obſerved 
in making war with him. (a) Nor it this to be 


judged by the event, (which is the inſtructor of fools) 


but by reaſon, which bas been, and always will and 
muſt be the ſame, as long as mee ee things con- 
tinue. We are making war in the midſt of 
Jtaly, in the very boſom of our country. We 

are ſurrounded on all fides by our citizens and 
allies. They aid us with men and horſes, with arms 
and provifionss and they will certainly continue 10 do 


Am ahi - ane eee 


| docet, ſtultorum iſte magiſter manebunt, e eſt. 


eſt). ſed eadem ratio Ly fuit, Liv. 


2 
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ſo : we have loo many" proofs of their 2eal and fide- *: & 516. 
lity to be capable of doubting that. We every dag, 
become more ſtrong, more prudent, more determinate, 
and more experienced. Hannibal on the contrary is 
in a foreign, and an enemy) s country, ſeparated from 
Bis own'by @ great tract of lands and ſeas. He is at 
war with-all around bim; remote from home, and 
is at peace neither by land nor ſea. He has not u 
city that receives him within its walls, nor any fund 
upon which he can rely. He lives from day to day 
upon what he plunders in the country. He bas ſcarce 
preſerved the third part of | the troops, with which 
he paſſed the Therus. Famine has deſtroyed more of 
them than the ſword z, and be knows not how to ſub- 
hit the few that remain. Can it then be doubted, 
bub that by protrattion we muſt ruin an enemy that 
_ grows weaker every day, and to whom neither troops, 
proviſions, nor money are ſent. How" long has be 
kept dancing round the walls of Geraunium and de- 
fending that miſerable fortreſs of Apulia, as if it was 
the walls of Carthage. But not to propoſe only my 
own example to you, you know in what manner the 
laſt Conſuls Atilius and Servilius eluded all bis effetts 
by keeping upon the defenſive. This, Paulus Ami. | 
lius, is the ſole means you have for ſaving the Com a 
 monwealth. But unhappily, you will find greater 
difficulties to put it in execution from your own people, 
than from the enemy. The Romans defire the ſame 
thing as the Carthaginians, and Varro is of the ſame 
opinion with Hannibal. You (a) bave therefore two 


(a) Daobus Durſbus wave 
reſiſtas oportet. Reſiſtes au- 
tem, adverſus famam rumoreſ- 


= hominum ſi ſatis firmus 


eteris; ſi te neque College 


vana gloria, neque falſa tua 
infamia moverit. Veritatem 
laborare nimis ſæpe, aiunt, ex- 
tingui nunquam. Gloriam qui 


E 3 


| ſpreverit, veram habebit. Sine 


timidum pro cauto, tardum 
pro conſiderato, imbellem pro 

ito belli vocent. Malo te 
. hoſtis metuat, quàm 


ſtulti cives laudent. Omnia 


audentem contemnet Annibal: 
nil temere agentem metuet. 


Cenerals 


— — 
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Generals to ręſſt alone, which you will do effeFualiy, 
if you know'how to deſpiſe the diſcourſes and opinions 


of men; and if you neither ſuffer yourſelf to, be daz- 


led by the vain glory of hour Collegue, nor terrified 


by the falſe . infamy. with-which they will endeavour. 


to blacken you. It is commonly ſaid, that truth may 


ſuffer ſome eclipſe, and that too of ten, but that it is 
never tolally. extinguiſbed. To know bow do contemn 
glory when proper, is the means of acquiring the moſt 
ſolid. - Suffer with patience your prudence to be called 
timidity, your wiſe circumſpection ſlowneſs and inac- 
tivily," your ability in the art of war, incapacity and 
cowardice. I had rather @ wiſe enemy \ſhould fear. 
you, than focliſh citizens praiſe you. Hannibal will 
deſpiſe you, if he ſees you dare all things, and fear 
you, if you act nothing raſhly. Upon the whole I am 
not for your remaining entirely without action, but 
that all your enterprizes be guided by reaſon and not 


abandoned ts chance. Be always maſter of events. 


Be always armed and upon your guard. Never be 
wanting to am favourable occaſion ; but never give 
the enemy one for ſurprizing you. If you go on witb- 
out precipitation, you will ſee clear, and all your ſteps 
will be ſafe. Haſte and heat blind and confound 


| " "REY OP dd 5 T 2 . 
Anſwer of The Conſul replied with a dejected air, . that 


Paulus 
Exilius. 
Liv. xxii. 


40. 


< this advice ſeemed. very wiſe and ſalutary, but 
s that.it was not eaſy. to put it in execution.“ 
As he had always in mind the injuſtice, which had 
been done him on the expiration of his firſt Con- 
ſulſhip, he added, that he hoped the event of 
<* the campaign would be happy; but that if any 
© misfortune ſhould happen, he had rather perith 
« by the ſwords of the enemy, than by the voices 
«of 18. CHIZERB. eee 0 1 tt 
After this converſation, Paulus Emilius ſet out 
for the army, attended to the gates of the city by 
the principal Senators; whilſt a train more re- 
. markable 


— 


Varro, BNMLL TUS, Conſulss. 
markable from its great number, than its dignity, 4 A 6.5 
followed its idol the Plebeian Conſul + 


When they were both arrived at the 4 0 they Speech 7 
aſſembled the troops, to declare to them the in-. K 


tentions of the Senate, and to animate them in re- 
ſpect to their duty. Paulus Amilius ſpoke, and 
judging it neceſſary to eneourage the troops after 
the blows they had received, and to diſpel the 
dread they had conceived in conſequence, - he re- 
preſented to them, That if they had heen 
vworſted in the preceding battles, they had many 
+ reaſons to prove, that it was not their vs 5 
* but that if it were now judged proper to 
„battle, nothing could prevent the victory. = 
before the ſame army had not been commanded 
„ by the two Conſuls, and that no troops had 
© been uſed but new raiſed men, without exerciſe 
„or experience, and who had come to blows with 
the enemy, almoſt without having either ſeen 
„ or known him." But now, added he, you ſee 
all things in @ very different ' filuation. Both Con- 
ſuls are at your head, and ſbare all dangers with 
you, You know the arms of the enemy, their man- 
ner of forming themſelves, and their number. Scarce 
a day has paſjed for above a year, but you have mea- 
ſured your ſwords with them. Different circumſtances 
muſt produce different effefts. ' After baving fought 
on particular occafions with equal forces, and been 
frequently victorious, it would be very ſtrange, if 
| you were defeated when more than one ne haif ſuperior 
in number. Romans, nothing is wanting to give youu 
victory, but the will to conquer; and 1 ſbould injure 
you, to exbort you not towant that. Remember only, 
that your anxious and trembling country has. its eyes 
fixed upon you. Its cares, its ſtrengib, its hopes, are 
all united in your army. The ' fate of Rome, of your 
fathers, wives, children, is in your bands: Do you 


on in geen a manner that. the event may anſwer their 
1 bat, E 4 ; expefation. 
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AR. 536- expetZation. After this diſcourſe Paulus Emilius 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Though Hannibal faw 
the Roman troops augmented to double their num- 
ber, he was however extremely rejoiĩced on the 
arrival of the two Conſuls, becauſe he deſired only 

an occaſion to come to a battle. 
Hanni- The Romans had at firſt a ſlight advantage over 
2 2 ow Hannibal's foragers in a tumultuary engagement, 
OT wherein the Carthaginians left ſeventeen hundred 
Liv. xxii. men upon the ſpot, and the Romans but one hun- 
41—43- dred at moſt, as well citizens as allies. Hannibal 
was not ſorry for this light ſucceſs of the enemy. 
He conſidered it as a proper bait for drawing 
them into his toils, and conceived' thoughts of 
making the beſt of it immediately. As if this 
blow had intimidated him, he decamped during 
the night, leaving almoſt all his baggage” behind 
him. He had cauſed a great number of fires to 
be kindled in his camp, in order to make them 
believe, that it was his intention to diſguiſe his 
flight. As for himſelf he lay concealed with his 
troops behind the mountains. As ſoon as day ap- 
peared, the ſoldiers perceived, that Hannibal's 
camp was abandoned, and demanded with great 
cries, that the ſignal ſhould be given for purſuing 
the enemy, and plundering their camp. Varro 
ftrongly ſupported their demand. Paulus Emi- 
hus did not omit to repeat, that it was neceſſary 
to keep upon their guard, and to diftruſt the 
ſtratagems of Hannibal. Seeing that no regard 
was had to him, he cauſed his Collegue to be in- 
formed, that the Auſpices were not favourable. 
Varro durſt proceed no farther : but the army re- 
fuſed to obey, Happily two ſlaves, who had been 
made priſoners the year before by the Carthagi- 
nians, having found means to eſcape, arrived at 
this moment in the Roman camp, and being car- 
ried immediately to the Conſuls, gave them to 
| underſtand, 


PAO, Awitivs, Confuls, 7 
underſtand, that Hannibal's army was poſted in 4e ah 
ambuſh behind the mountains. (a) This informa- 
tion came in very good time for giving the Con- 
ſuls occaſion to make their authority reſpe&edz 
which the ill judged ſoftneſs and eee of 
Varro had taught the troops to deſpiſe. + 

Hannibal, finding his ſtratagem diſcovered, re- | Extreme 
turned into his camp. The perplexity in which he . 
then was, well proves the wiſdom. of the conduct, , , 
which Fabius had firſt obſerved, and which Pau- sf provi- 
_ Jus Emilius followed after his example. He was ens re- 
in want both of proviſions and money. His troops 1 | 
began to murmur already, and to complain openly, H. 7. 
of not having _ pay, and of being made to moves and 
periſh by hunger. The Spaniſh” ſoldiers had 2 
ready — 2 thoughts of of oing over to the,, 
Romans. And laſtlyg it id, that Hannibal Liv. 
himſelf had deliberated more nes. once, whether 43- 
he ſhould nor fly into Gaul with his cavalry, and 
leave all his infantry behind him, which he could 
ſubſiſt no longer. Famine obliged him to de- 

camp, and to remove into a part of Apulia, where 
the heats were greater, and where, for ary reaſon, 
the grain ripened ſooner. He poſted himſelf near 
Cannæ, a little. town, which ſoon after became 
very famous from the battle fought there. It was 
ſituated upon the river Aufidus, now called Ofan- 
to. It was an open country, which Hannibal had 
| purpoſely choſen, in order to ufe his cavalry, in 
which his principal ſtrength and confidence lay. 
The Romans followed him _— and e ane 2 
near him, | 
When the rumour ſpread at Rvine; that the two Alarm of 
armies were in view of each other, and were pre- W l 
Ning for a battle, though it vas expected, and Jil upon 
(a) Horum opportunus ad- rius ſuam rimùm apud e ro 
ventus Conſules imperii po- prava indu entia majefiatem 2 
tentes fecit, ebm ambitio alte- {obvilſer, Tabb. 1 
l Fe even 262. 
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2 228 even deſired, however in that critical moment, 
wjhich was to determine the fate of the Commons 
wealth, every body was ſeized with anxiety and 

dread, The paſt defeats made them tremble for 

the future; and as the imagination is apt to dwell 
particularly upon the evil it fears, they repreſented 

to themſelves in the ſtrongeſt light all the misfor- 

tunes, to which they ſnould be expoſed in caſe of 
being overcome. In all the temples, prayers and 
ſacrifices were made to evert the effect of the dread · 

ful prodigies, with which the whole city reſound- 

ed. For, ſays Polybius, in urgent dangers, the 
Romans took extreme care to appeaſe the wrath of 

the gods and men; and of all the ceremonies preſcri> 
bed for theſe occaſions, there is not any that they 
do not obſerve, without fear of diſgracing them- 

| ys whatever Geming meanneſs they may in- 
dclude 
The Conſuls bad divided their troops into two 
camps. The leaſt was on the other ſide of the 
Aufidus upon the eaſtern ſnore: the great camp, 

which contained the beſt part of the army, was 

on this ſide of that river, as was the camp of the 
Carthaginians. Theſe two camps of the Romans 

had a communication by a bridge. This nearneſs 
occaſioned frequent ſkirmiſhes. Hannibal inceſ- 
ſantly harraſſed the enemy, ſending out parties of 
Numidians, that fatigued them extremely, and 

fell ſuddenly ſometimes upon one part of their 

camp, and ſometimes on another.. 

Diviſan Every thing was in confuſion in the Roman 
2 d/pute army. The councils of war paſſed rather in diſ- 
;- 44.” putes, than deliberations. As the camps were in a 


the tuo 


Cenſuls. very level and open plain, and Hannibal's cavalry 
Liv. xxil. was ſuperior in all things to that of the Romans, 
- 06 n Paulus Xmilius did not judge it proper to give 
Fab. 182. battle in that place, but was deſirous to draw the 


N on to a ground, where the infantry might 


have 
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have the greateſt ſhare in the action. His Col- A-R. 536: 


legue, a General without experience, but full of 
preſumption and eſteem for himſelf, was of a quite 
contrary. opinion. + This is the great inconvenience 
that frequently. attends a command divided between 
two Generals, between whom jealouſy, contrariety 
of humour, and diverſity of views ſeldom fails-to 
Excite diviſion. © Paulus  Amilius objected to 
Varro the example of the raſnneſs of Sempronius 
and Flaminius. Varro reproached him in his turn, 
that the conduct of Fabius, which he was for imi- 
tating, was a very commodious pretext, for cover- 
ing real cowardice under the ſpecious name of pru- 
dence. He called the gods and men to witneſs, 
that it was not his fault, if Hannibal, by a long | 
and quiet poſſeſſion, attained a kind of right over 
Italy. That he was in a manner chained up by 
his phony and that their arms were taken out 
of the hands of the ſoldiers, who were e full of ar- 
dor, and deſired only to fight. 

Voarro at laſt, exaſperated by a new inſule of 
the Numidians, who had purſued a body of Ro- 
mans almoſt to the gates of the camp, was finally 
reſolved to give battle the next day, when he was 
to command: for the Conſuls commanded each 
their day alternately. Accordingly, early in the 
morning the next day, he made his troops ad- 
vance to give battle, without conſulting his Col- 
legue. Paulus ZEmilius followed, being incapa- 
ble of reſolving not to ſecond him, though he by 
no means approved his conduct. 


W. 


Hannibal, after having made his troops ſenſi- Hannibal ? 
ble, that had they been given their choice of NT 


| ground for fighting, they could not, ſuperior 28 50 b. 


they were in cavalry, have choſen one more for 265. 


their advantage. Return the gods thanks therefore, 
ſaid; he, for having brought the enemy hither, that 
You may triumph over them ; and think well of 95 
alſo 
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A. . 535-alſo for having reduced the Romans to the neceſſity of 
Johting. After three great ſucceſſroe vittories, what 
more is wanting to inſpire you with confidence, than 
the remembrance of your own exploits. The former 
battles have made you maſters of the flat country : by 

this, you will — ſo of all the cities, riches and 
power of the Romans. But the' queſtion is not to 
ſpeak ;, we muſt act. ] hope from — protection of the 
gods, that you will ſoon ſee the effect of my promiſes. 

Famous The two armies were very unequal in number. 

battle of There was in that of the Romans, including the 

Polyb. ii. allies, fourſcore thouſand foot, and ſomething 

262—267 more than fix thouſand horſe; and in that of the 

Liv. xxii. Carthaginians, forty thouſand foot, all well diſci- 

Tier in plined and inured to war, and then thouſand horſe. 

Fab. 182, Varro, at day-break, having made the troops of 

183. the great camp pals the Aufidus, drew them up 

_ immediately in battle, after having joined them 

Ann. with thoſe of the little camp. The whole infan- 

323—328 try were upon one line, cloſer and of greater depth 
than uſual. The cavalry was upon the two wings : 

that of the Romans. on the right, ſupported by the 
Aufidus; and that of the allies on the left wing. 
The light-armed troops were advanced in the 
front of the battle to ſome diſtance. Paulus E- 
milius commanded the right of the Romans, 
Varro the left, and Servilius Geminus, the Conſul 
-of the preceding year, was in the centre. 
Hannibal immediately drew up his army in 
one line. He poſted his Spaniſh and Gauliſh ca- 
valry on the left, ſuſtained by the Aufidus, to op- 
poſe the Roman horſe, and _ the ſame line half 
his heavy-armed African infantry ; then the Spa- 
niſh and Gauliſh infantry, which properly formed 
the centre; on their right the other half of the 
African infantry and Jaſtly, the Numidian horſe, 
which compoſed the right wing. The light- armed 
troops were in the front, - facing thoſe of the Ro- 
| | mans, 
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mans. Aſdrubal had the left, Hanno the right, 4. nos 
Hannibal, having his brother with him, reſerved” 
the command of the centre to himſelf. 

The African troops might have been taken for 
a body of Romans, ſo much did they reſemble 
them by the arms, which they. had gained in the 
battles of Trebia and Thraſymenus, and which 
they then employed againſt thoſe who had ſuf- 
fered them to be taken from them. The Spaniards 
and Gauls had ſhields of the fame form; but their 
ſwords were very different. Thoſe of the former 
were equally. proper for cutting and thruſting, 
| Whereas thoſe of the Gauls cut only with the edge, 
and to a certain diſtance. The ſoldiers of thoſe 
ewo nations, eſpecially the Gauls, had a dreadful 
aſpect, in effect of the extraordinary bigneſs of 
their bodies. The latter were naked from their 
belts upwards. The Spaniards wore linnen habits, 
the extreme whiteneſs of which, exalted by a bor- 
der of a purple colour, made a W ſplen-⸗ 
did appearance. . | 
Hannibal, who: knew bow to take kis advanta- Liv. xxii. 
ges as a great Captain, forgot nothing, that could 4 0 
conduce to the victory. A wind peculiar to that pa. in 
region, called in the country the Vulturnus, blew! 183. * 
always at a certain period. He took care to draw 
up in ſuch a manner, that his army, facing the 
north, had it in their backs, and the enemy, front- 
ing the ſouth, had it in their faces; ſo that he 
was not in the leaſt incommoded with it; whereas 
the Romans, whoſe eyes it filled with duſt, ſcarce 
ſaw before them. From hence we may judge how 
far Hannibal carried his amen which noting 
ſeems to eſcape. 
The two armies ; marched againſt eu other, 
and began the charge. After that of the light- 
armed. ſoldiers on both fides, which was only * 
kind of prelude, the action began by the two 
wings 
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ya 536: wings of the cavalry, on the ſide of the Aufidus: 
* Hannibal's left wing, which was an old corps, ta 
| whoſe valour he was principally indebted for his 
ſucceſſes, attacked that of the Romans with ſo 
much force and violence, that they had never ex- 
perienced the like. This charge was not made 
in the uſual manner of attacks of cavalry, by ſome- 
times falling back; and ſometimes returning to the 
aſſault; but in fighting man to man and very near, 
becauſe they had not room enough to extend them - 
ſelves, being pent up on one ſide by the river, and 
on the other by the infantry. The ſhock was fu- 
rious, and equally: ſuſtained on both ſides; and 
whilſt it was ſtill doubtful, to which fide the vic- 
tory. would incline, | the Roman: horſe, according to 
a cuſtom uſual enough in their corps, and which 
was ſometimes ſucceſsful, but was now very ill ap- 
plied, diſmounted and fought on foot. When 
| Plut. in Hannibal was informed of this, he cried out: I 
. Fab. 183. am as well pleaſed with them in that poſture, as I 
1 oe be to have them all delivered up to me bound 
.' hand and foot. Accordingly, after having defended 


- themſelves with the utmoſt valour, moſt: of them 
1 fell upon the ſpot. Aſdrubal purſued thoſe that 
- . fled, and made a great ſlaughter of them. 
. | Whilſt the horſe were thus engaged, the infan- 

1 try of both armies advanced alſo againſt each 
'Þ * other. The battle began at firſt in the centre. 
4 Aſſoon as Hannibal perceived, that the Romans 
5 began to give way, he made the Gauls and Spa- 
. | niards move that were in the main body, and whom 
= he commanded in perſon. In proportion as they 
1 advanced towards the enemy, he made the right 
4 and left form a ſemicircle like a_ O placed thus; 
At firſt the oppoſite centre of the Romans charged 
| 


= them. After ſome reſiſtance the Spaniards and 
=  Gauls began to give way, and to loſe ground. The 
reſt of the Roman infantry alſo moved on in or- 

der 


3 AalLIus, Confuls; | 


ing to the orders they had received, continuing to 
fight, and regained the ground, where they had 


at firſt been drawn up in battle. The Romans. 
ſeeing that the Spaniards and Gauls continued to 


retreat, continued alſo to purſue them. Hannibal 
then, well pleaſed to ſee every thing ſucceed ac- 


cording to his deſign, and perceiving the moment 


was come for acting with all his forces, he gave 


orders, that his Africans ſhould. wheel to the right -_ * 8 
and left upon the Romans. Theſe two bodies, 
which were freſh, well armed. and i in good order, X | 


haying wheeled about ſuddenly towards the ſpace, 
or hollow, into which the Romans had thrown 


on both ſides; with vigour; without giving them 


time to look about them, * leaving them grgund F 


0 form themſelves. | 

In the mean time, the N nicken cavalry = 
the right wing was engaged alſo with the enemy 
oppoſite to them, that is, the cavalry of the allies 


of the Romans. Though they did not diſtinguiſh _ - 


themſelves in this battle, and the advantage, was 


equal on both ſides, they were however very uſe- © 
ful on this occaſion. For they found the ae 1 


they had in their front ſufficient employment, to 


prevent them from having time to aſſiſt their own 


people. But when the left wing, where A ſdrubal 

commanded, had routed, as we have ſaid, the 
whole horſe of the right wing of the Romans, and 
had joined the Numidians, the cavalry of the 


3 


themſelyes in diſorder and confuſion, charged them 


Romans did 90 expect to be attacked by them, 


and fled. 


It is add that Afdrubal then did a thing, 


der to take them in flank, They fell back accord-.R. 536 R. 5 


which ſhews his prudence no leſs than it contribu- 


ted to the ſucceſs of the battle. As the Numidi- 
ans were very numerous, and never did their duty 


better than when an enemy fled, he ordered 2 
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A. AR. 536: to purſue the Romans to prevent their rallying, 


and led on the Spaniſh and Gaulifh horſe to the 
eharge, to ſupport the African infantry. Accord- 
ingly he fell upon the Roman foot in the rear; 
which' being attacked at the ſame time both in the 
Hanks and rear, and ſutrounded om all ſides, was 
| entirely cut to Powe after er 1-6 enag 1 8 

of valbur. 41150 eid 03 P1170? 
Death of 2 Paulus Emilius has bee confiterably waunded 


F. Au. from the beginning of the battle? however he con- 


3 .. tinued to diſcharge all the duties of a great _ | 
49. tain; till victory having at length entirely decla- 
red for the Carthaginians, thoſe who had fought 
around him, abandoned him, and led. A 3 
nary Tribune, called Cn. Lentulus, came 
horſeback near tlie place where the Conſul: Fo 
ſitting upon a ſtone, covered all over with his 
** When he ſaw him in that ſad prior 
ed him earneſtly! to get his horſe, 
— off, whilſt he had A en Te: 
maining. The Conſul, to uſe the expreſſion of 
Animzq; Horace, prodigal of his great ſoul, refuſed that 
mgm offer. I Pave taken-my reſolution, faid he. Tu 
Paton, erpire upon theſe heaps of my dead ſolliers. Bus do 


1 
ſuperance yo# take tare not to loſe "be kerri you have for 


Pœno. efcaping rom the enemy, through'4 an uſeleſs compaſſion. 


Go, and tell the Senate from me to fortify Rome, and 
to make troops enter it for its difence, befors the vi- 
Nor arrives to attack 11. Tell Fabius in particular, 
that I Troed and died big bly ſenſible and fully comvin- 
ce of the wi ſdom of his counſels.” At that moment, 
a body of the flying troops arrived; and ſoon after 
them another of the enemy in purſuit of them, 
ho killed the Conſul without knowing Him. 
The horſe of Lentulus ſaved him, through the fa- 
vour of the tumult. The Conſul Varro — to 
Venuſia, 1 4. by ag + confer 


£11 $13] * 
01 


Anno Tro, Confuls: 


four thouſand men eſcaped the laaghter, and took 4. . I 


refuge i in the neighbouring cities. TIO 

Many of the Romans had remained during the 
battle in the two camps to guard them, or had re- 
tired to them after it. Thoſe of the great camp 
ſent to the others, who were to the number of ſe- 
ven or eight thouſand: men, to come and join 
them, in order to their retiring in one body to 


Canuſium, whilſt the enemy, fatigued with the 2 


battle, and full of wine, were buried in ſleep. 
This propoſal was very ill received; and notwith- 
Atanding the warm remonſtrances of Sempronius, 
one of the Tribunes of the army, moſt of them 
rejected it. Only ſome of them, filled with cou- 
rage, followed the Tribune, notwithſtanding the 
poſition of their companions, and having paſſed 
through the enemy, arrived in the great-camp to 
the number of fix hundred. From thence having 
joined a 8 reater r number, e all NE der 
danger to Canuſium. 
"Beſides the conſul Paulus Emillus; ted Qua | 
ſtors, and one and twenty legionary Tribunes, 
chere periſhed in this battle many illuſtrious per- 
ſons, Who had been either Conſuls or Prætors. 
Of chis number were Servilius, Conſul the year 
before; Minucius, Who had been Copſul and Ge- 
neral of the horſe under Fabius; fourſcore Sena - 
tors, who had ſerved voluntarily out of zeal for 


tteir country; and ſo amazing à number of 


Knights, that Hannibal ſent three buſhels of the 
firigs, that diſtinguiſhed" the Knights from the reſt 
of che People, to Carthage. The general loſs - 
amounted to at leaſt fifty thouſand men, and ac- 
exe tor 2 dus, co more than ſeventy thoy- - 


the * that they did not ceaſe. killing, till 


| Hannibal, | in the eſt heat of che laughter, 1915 
cs S ae : 


rthagigians. were ſo furious bagel : 1 th 
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6. Vaxxo, AEMELIUS, Conſuls. 
Aur. 64446 c. eried gut ſeveral times: * Joldierns ſpore * 
* conguered 
On the ſide of Hannibal,, the victory was com- 
pleat, and he was indebted for it principally, as 
well as for the preceding ones, to the 10 
of his cayalry. He loſt four thouſand Gauls, fif- 
teen hundred 8 Nie, 20 Africans, and "wo 
hundred horſes. 
Liv. xx. Whilſt all the officers were congratulating Han- 
3 nibal upon his victory; and conſidering, the war 
Fab. 184. as terminated, were adviſing him to give himſelf 
and his ſoldiers ſome days reſt; Maharbal, Gene- 
ral of his horſe, who was well convinced, that 
there was not a moment to be loſt, ſaid to him: 
Take great care of that ; for that you may know of 
what conſequence the gaining of this battle is to you, 
in five days you ſhall dine in the Capitol. Only fol- 
low me withthe foot, I will go before at the head ef 
my horſe, that they may ſee me arrive, before they 
can know ] have began my march, (a) The idea of 
ſo great a ſucceſs dazzled. Hannibal, and he could 
not immediately come into it. He therefore an- 
ſwered Maharbal, that be applauded bis zeal, but 
bal is required time to confider his propoſal. T ſee, 
replied Maharbal, ihe Gods have not given all ta- 
lents to the ſame man. You know how to conquer, 
Hannibal; but not how 40 uſe your victory. It is 
generally enough believed, that the inactivity of 
this day on Hannibal's des ſaved Rome and ber 
dominions. 
Reflefion / Many, and Livy. awongſt the reſt, / Nl 


2. _ Hannibal for his delays. as a capital error. ee 


u * ; 
2 ls) Annibali 3 nimis lets res FI Tum Maharbal, New om- 
Rome. eſt viſa, majorque quam ut nia nimirum cidem ii . dede- 
eam ſtatim capere animo poſ- r. Vincers cis, Anxt- 
ſet. * Doluntatem ſe lau- BAL,VICTORIA UTI WESC. 
dare Maharbalis, ait: ad con- - Mora ejus diei  credityr 
Siem PIs temporis opus ſaluti fuille Pw imperio. 


ace 


are mor.veſexved, and cannot, without Very, con-. UE i 
vincing,proofs, cenſure ſo great a Captain; ho 
in all other things does not ſeem to have ever heen 
wanting either in prudence, to make the right 
choice, ot in vivacity and promptitude, to put it in 
execution. They are beſides reſtrained by the au- Polyb. ili] 
thority, or at leaſt ſilence of Polybius, who, in 268, 
ſpeakiog:of the great conſeguences of this memo 
rable day, agrees, that the Carthaginians conceiy - 
ed gteat hopes of carrying Rome on the firſt a. 
ſault: but as to him, he does not explain himſelf 0 0 
— what it was neceſſury to haye done i ane 
reſpect to a eity very populous, extremely warlike, 
well fortified, and defended by a garriſon of two + oe 
legions; and he does not drop a word, that imm 
plies ſuch a project practicable; or that Hanpibal wh 
was in the wrong for not having attempted it, 
And accordingly, on examining things nents, 
we do not find, that the common rules of war ad- 
mitted him to undertake it. It is certain, ; that 
Hannibal's whole infantry before the battle a- 
mounted only to forty thouſand men; that being 
diminiſhed ſix. chouſang, who had — killed in 
the action, and a much greater number undoub- 
| tedly, who had been wounded, and. obliged to 
quit the field, he had no more than twenty ſix, 
or twenty-ſeven, thouſand foot in a condition to act; 
and that that number could neither ſuffice for form- Ps 
ing the.cixcumyallation: of a city of ſuch extent s 
Je wich a, river, running through, it, nor far” 
attacking „it, in form, without either machines, 
munitions, or any of the things neceſſary in a 
ſiege. For the ſame reaſon Hannibal, alter his Liv. xxii, 
Jugcels, at Ny all victorious ac he was, 9. 
Al exum-ineffcctually ; z and a lirtle Liv. xxii 
the battle af, Cans he, was obliged, to raiſe **: 
liege.of Afmall.:cicy of no name or ſtren gth. 


And it eafnot ate: that if, Wh the ren | 
| 48! 119 in 


00 -- VanRO RKM s, Conſals, 
N 6 it docmien, be had, friſtarried, as he had reaſon. 
expect he would irretrievably have ruinedd all 
kee. But to judge properly of this fact, it 
were neceſſary to be of che military profeſſion, and 
de Perhaps 6dternporary* with the action. This is an 
antient matter of diſpute,” upon which it becomes 
only the ſteilful to paſs judgment. As foranc, after 
having advanced my doubts, I ſhall not omit to 
5 uſe Livy'*s words upon this ſubject. 
The Car- Thee day after the bartle, aſſoon as it wus li + light, 
_— he Carthaginians began to gather the pos 
/poils of the much foever they hated: the mais nog they: could 
44d in the riot comſider the Aaughter they had made without 
e horror! The field of battle, and all the- places 
Liv. xxil. adjacent, were covered with dead bodies, :accord- 
. int an they had been killed during the battle or 
in flight. But what attracted their attention moſt, 
was à Numidian ſtill alive, lying upon 4 dead 
Roman. The firſt had his ears and noſe torn and 
| bleeding. For the Roman, not being able to uſe 
his hands, in order to hold and handle his arms, 
becauſe they were entirely diſabled with wounds, 
had roſe from anger to fury, and had died Og 
His encthy 'with 'his —— en S eln 
Hannibal After they had paſſed part of the day'in frip- 
maketbimr ping the” dead of the {poils, Hannibal Jed his 
felf maſter | 
of the duo troops om to attack the little camp. His firſt care 
camps. "was to poſt a body of troops upon the banks of 
Liv. xxii. the Aufidus, tõ prevent the enemy from havi 
* Water. But as they were all weary with 
aid watching, and moſt of them covered with 
wounds, they ſurrendered ſooner than he expected. 


The cupitulation was, that they ſhould- wing nb | 


© thejr*drmsand horſes to the victor, retaining 
- a 'fingle habit. That when the priſoners ſhould 
ranſdmed, about ſeven pounds ten ſhillings ſhould 

be paid for each Roman citizen, five for 


0 any, and fifty for 7 ſlaye. The Carthe- 
* 
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ginians took poſſeſſion of their perſons, and kept JeH- | 
them under a ood guard, after having ſeparated © or ae 


the citizens: from the allies. 9 77's 103 30515 117 


Whilſt Hannibal loſt a great deal: of time on 81 


this fide, thoſe of the great lage. who had . 
ficient ſtrength or courage, to the number of foup 


thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, retired ta 
Canuſium, ſome in bodies, and others diſperſed 
over the country, which was hot the moſt unſafe 
way. Only the cowardly and the wounded re- 
mained, who ſurrendered n to the victor 
upon the ſame conditions as thoſe of the "hin 


cam 
" Hannibal m made a very conſiderable bots 1 1 2 
ä except men, horſes, and a little ſilver, Which wWas 
principally upon the furniture of the horſes, (for 
the Romans carried very little plate into A Kelch 
he abandoned all the reſt to the ſoldiers. | 
He afterwards cauſed the bodies of his own peo- 
ple to be placed in an heap, in order to burn and 
y them the laſt duties. Some authors write, 


pa | 
that he cauſed the Conſul's body to be ſought, and 


that having found it, Ws! gave it very hanjewraDie 
interment. * 3-1 


As to thoſe — had aid to Canuſium,. the 1 
inhabitants giving them nothing but quarters, a 44a of 


lady of A lia, of conſiderable birth and riches, 
called ſupplied them with cloaths, proviſi- 
ons, and even money. After the war, the Senate 
did not fail to expreſs their gratitude to her for ſo 


Canuſium. | 


Liv. ibid. 


great a generoſity, and to ber ap | 


Honours upon her. 

+. For-the-reſt; as there were four n Tai- 
bunes amongſt theſe troops, the queſtion was, 
which of them ſhould command till farther orders. 
By the conſent of them all, that honour was con- 
2 4 b. 2 1 very youngs pity 
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5 Vargo, Autre, Conſuls, - 
1% be, While hey were deiberng-umongit them 
Young ſelves upon what was neceſſary to be done in the 
Scipio ſup- preſent conjuncture, P. Furius Philus, the ſon of a 
prefes = perſon of Conſular dignity, came''to tell them, 
confracy, that they entertained” falſe: hopes, -and! that the 
Liv. xxu. Commonwealth was intirely ruined: | That a con- 
53.7 ſiderable number of the better ſort of the youth, 
with L. Cæcilius Metellus at their head, were en- 
deavouring to get ſhips, with deſign to quit Italy, 
and to embark, in order to retite to ſome king in 
alliance with the Romans. Of all the misfortunes, 
that had fallen upon the commonwealth, there 
had been no example of ſo deſperate and fatal a 
reſolution. All that were in the Council, were 
ſtruck with amazement on this news. Moſt of 
them kept a mournful ſilence. Some propoſed 
dieliberating upon the affair; when young Scipio, 
for whom the glory of terminating this war ſuc- 
ceſsfully was reſerved, affirmed, . that there was 
* no time to be loſt in an affair of that nature. 
That the queſtion was to act, and not to deli- 
« berate. That thoſe who loved the Common- 
«© wealth had only to follow him. That there 
„ could not be greater enemies of the State, than 
* men capable of forming ſuch a deſign.“ After 
theſe words, he went directly to the houſe, where 
Mlcetellus lodged, followed by a great number of 
the moſt zealous. And having found the young 
5 wh aſſembled, of whom he had been informed, 
e drew his ſword, and preſenting the point to 
them, he ſaid: I wear firſt, that I will not aban- 
don the Commonwealth, and that I will not ſuffer 
any one elſe to abandon it. Great Jupiter, I call 
upon you to witneſs my oath, and I conſent, if I 
fail 10. krep it, that you will cauſe me and my fami- 
ly to periſh by the moſt cruel of deaths, Cæcilius, do 
you take the ſame oath, and all that are here aſſem- 
bled, Whoever refuſes to comply, ſhall die this mo- 
1 ment, 
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ment. They all ſwore, being as much terrified as 4, K 56. 
if they had ſeen and heard the Victor Hannibal; "we 
8 permitted Scipio to have chem guarded in 

ight. 

fn the time this paſſed at Canuſi 1m, about Fur l 
four thouſand men, horſe and foot, who had been u Ro- 
diſperſed in the flight about the country, repaired u 
to Venuſia to the Conſul. The inhabitants of that Yerufa. 
city received them into their houſes, where they Liv. xxii. 
took great care of them. They ſupplied all thoſe, 5+ 
that wanted them, with arms and cloaths, and 
gave each horſeman about twelve ſhillings, and 
each of the foot about eight ſhillings. In a word, 

both in publick and private, they treated them 

with all poſſible marks of extreme good- will. 

They were unwilling it ſhould be ſaid, that the 

People of their city had been leſs generous than 
a ſingle woman of Canuſium: ſuch force has good | 
example. 

But Buſa, notwithſtandi ing ber great fortune and The Conſul 
good heart, was overwhelmed by the great num- , 
ber of thoſe, who had occaſion for her aid. Al. Cansfas. 
ready more than = thouſand men had repaired Liv. ibid. 
into that city. 7 5 and Scipio having been 
informed, that one of the Conſuls had outlived the 
loſs of the battle, ſent him a courier, to let him 
know what troops they had with them, and to 
aſk whether it was his will, that they ſhould 
march them to him at Venuſia, or ſhould expect 
him at Canuſium. Varro choſe rather to go and 
join them, where they were. When he arrived 
on, he ſaw hirnſelf at the head of a body of 

ps, that might paſs for a Conſular army, and 
with Peheſe forces, if he was 005 et in a condition 
to keep the field, he was at leaſt capable of ſtop- 
ping the enemy by * them with the walls 
of Aanuſium, 


BER 
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Conflernativn, which the. con fuſed : rumor N ihe 15 
gw army occaſions at Rome. The Senate aſſem- 
Mie counſel of Fabius to make the necef+ 
roms difpoftions in the city. The Senate receives 
letters from Varro, which inform them of the. 
preſent ſtate of affairs. News concerning Sicily. 
M. Marcellus is appointed to command the 5 
in the room of Varro. Crime of two Veſtals. 
S Fabius Piftor is ſent to Das Human vic- 
tims ſacrificed uo the Gods. Marcellus takes upon 
bim ' the command of the troops. M. Junius is 
created DiBator. Slaves lifted. Hannibal per- 
mits the priſoners to ſend deputies to Rome, to treat 
about their ranſom. Carthalon, a Cartbaginian 
officer, ordered to quit the territory of the Com- 
monwealth. (Ta ts of one of the deputies in fa- 
vour of the priſoners: Speech of Manlius Tor- 
quaius againſt the ſame priſoners. The Senate re- 
Fuſes to ranſom them. Reflexion upon that refu- 
ſal. Mean fraud of one of the Deputies. Many, 
allies quit the party of the Romans. Varro returns 
to Rome, where be is very well Arg ad, Re- 
flexion upon this conduf? of the Roman People. 


2 N O certain and exact news of what had paſſed 
Confterna- at the battle of Cannæ, had yet been re- 
tion of ceived at Rome ; and it even-was not known, that 
Home or there was till in being the fad remains of which: 
:4 74. We have juſt been ſpeaking. The entire defeat of 
WC Pe 
mor of the both armies, and the death of the two Conſuls, 
2 eat wy was rumoured. Never had Rome, fince the tak- 
2 ing of the city by the Gauls, been under ſuch. 
54. b alarm, and in ſo great and univerſal a conſterna- 
tion. It was talked, that the Romans had now 
neither camp, SA nor ſoldiers. That __ 
n 


VARrRG; Ries, Confuls; 
nibal was maſter: of Apulia, and Samnium, as ho 2. K. R. ny 
would ſoon be of all Italy. Nothing was heard; ß 

but cries and groans in the ſtreets; the women in 


tears, tearing; their hair, and beating their breaſts, 
in the dreadful deſpair to which they were reduced; 
the men, ſad and dejected, and inwardly aban- 
doned to a rief, they were · defirous to conbeal; 
expreſſed it in ſpite of themſelves by their ſilence. 
What other nation would not have ſunk under 
the weight of ſo many calamities If we 
| the battle of Cannes with that, which the Carthagi- 
nians loſt at the iſlands gates, and which redered 
them to give up Sicily and Sardinia to the Victor, NM 
and afterwards to pay him tribute; or that which 
Hannibal himſelf loſt afterwards at the gates of 
Carthage ; they are in nothing to be c warn; 
with it z except that the loſs of them was ſuſtained e 
with leſs conſtancy and courage. N 
Affairs were in this condition, hag che Dow The Senate 5 
tors, P. Furius Philus, and M. Pomponius;- af- 2 2 
ſenbled the Senate, in order to take meaſures for 7/7 f. 
the preſervation of Rome. For they did not doubt; 4% 7 
but Hannibal, after having defeated their armies, 4e . 
would immediately ſet out to attack the Capitol, 22 : 
the taking of which would terminate the war, and i be city. 
compleat the ruin of the Commonwealth. But as Liv. xxii. 
the women, who flocked around the Senate-houſe 3 
made the air reſound with their cries, and that . 184. 
even before it was known, who was ali ve and who 
dead, all families were equally in the greateſt af- 
fliction: Q. Fabius Maximus was of opinion, 
«+ that couriers ſhould be immediately diſpatched 
8 upon the Appian and Latine Ways, with orders 
« to interrogate thoſe, who had eſcaped by flight, 
and whom they ſhould meet on their route, to 
% know from them the fate of the Conſuls and 
„army; where the remains of the troops were z 
* en there were any: * way 2 
WO ; cc 
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AK. 3nd ee bal had directed his march after the battle; 3 
ee hat he was actually doing; and what might 
be conjectured in reſpect to his future deſigns. 
Fe alſo repreſented, that for want of the magi- 
6 ſtrates, whoſe number was too ſmall in the city, 
< the Senators ſhould take care to calm the trou- 
<<" ble and dread, that prevailed" in it; and he 
* added a very long detail of all it was neceſſary 
« for them to do in order to ſucceed in this re- 
«« ſpect. That when the tumult ſhould be ap- 
i peaſed, and the minds of the people more calm, 
6 the Senate ſhould re- aſſemble to deliberate more 

„ coolly upon wietfires for  Prefeiving the Com- 

1 8 o — 2 "oy 

The Sat: Every body carne into this opinion, al it wh 

_— immediately put in execution. The firſt thing 

from Var- that was done, was to forbid the women to ap- 

ro, which pear in public, becauſe their deſpair and clamour 

_ ſerved” only to deject the People, already too 

— muck” affected. In the ſecond place, the Senators 

att of went from houſe to houſe to encourage the heads of 

_ families, and to repreſent to them, that the State 
. did not want reſources againſt the preſent evils. 
l Fabius himſelf, inſtead of appearing timorous, 
and without hope, as he did when there ſeem- 
ed nothing to fear; now, when every body was 
in extreme conſternation and horrible anguiſh; 
_ walked about with a grave pace, and a counte- 
nance full of aſſurance and tranquillity; which, 
with his ſerious and conſoling diſcourſes, revived 
the courage, and calmed the grief, of the whole 
city. And laſtly, leſt fear ſhould prevail over all 
other ſentiments, and the citizens, by retiring elſe- 
| Where, ſhould. leave the city without defence, 
guards were poſted at the gates, in order that no- 
body might go out without permiſſion. When 
the Senators had diſperſed the multitude, that had 
gathered round the Senate-houle and in the Forum, 


and 
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and appeaſed the tumult in all parts ot the city, . K. 5364 


letters arrived from Varro, by which “ he in- 


formed the Senate of the death of the Conf. 
4 Paulus milius and the defeat of the army: 


6 That as for him, he was actually at Canuſium, 
e where he was drawing together the remains of 


« this defeat: That he had wich him abour en * 
«thouſand men in a condition bad enough: That 


„ (a) CRE NY {till 5 cn d he 
% amuſed himſelf with gathering the ſpoils upon 
« the field of battle, and erung a. — the 
e ranſom of the priſoners i in a manner becoming 
neither a great General, nora Victor.“ Soon 
after all the citizens were informed of their parti- 
cular loſſes. And as there was not à family. 
which was not obliged to wear mourning, it was 


| limited by a decree of the Senate to thirty days. 
in order, that the feſtivals and other ceremonies of 


religion, whether 4 or private,” ſhould Hot 
be interrupted too t 


The Senate had * re-entered tha" hoaſe: News | 


than they received other letters from Sicily, bye, 


which the Prætor T. Otacilius informed them, that Liv. ibid. 


the Carthaginian fleet ravaged: King Hiero's domi- 
nions. That he had made preparations for failing 


to attack it; but that he had received advice at i: 


the ſame time, that they had another fleet near the 
iſlands ZEgates, which was preparing to fail to Lily- 
mn and to ravage the province 'of the Roman 

eo le, when he ſhould have ſet out to cover the 
yh of Syracuſe. That it was therefore neceſſary 


to ſend a new fleet, if they deſigned to defend 19. 


Hiero, and the Province of Sicily. 


1a) Peenum ſedere ad Can- mo, nec ann Duci ns 
nas, in captivorum pretiis prz- nundinantem. | 
n „ 


2 — 
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AR. 882 The Senators were of opinion, that M. Clau- 
1 yg dius Marcellus, who commanded! the fleet at 
cellus ii Oſtia, ſhould be ſent to Canuſium, and that the 
appointed heyy ſhould be 5 5 to, to jw the on 5 
n, the army to that Prætor, and to come hittife 
gans to Rome, afſoon as he.could,. and an the good of 
the m the Commonwealth would admit.” 
Tae. The fear which ſo much bad news gave ahe 
— « XV. Romans, was _ anyone, A 5 number 
MW es, of which the moſt - terrifying, was 
ao 2 3 the Veſtals Opimia and F dee who 
* hohs this ſame year, ſuffered themſelves to be 
a corrupted. The one, according to cuſtom, was 
buried alive near the gate Collina; the other killed 
herſelf to avoid that puniſhment; The Decem- 
9. Pak . were ordered I - of the Si- 
4 byl; and Q. Fabius Pictor was ſent to Delphi, 
2 to know 1 — the oracle, by what prayers and ſa- 
Delphi, crifices the wrath. of the gods might be appeaſed. 
This was the Fabius Pictor, Who wrote the Roman 
' Hiſtoty from Romulus down to his own times. 
The work of a Senator, employed in the public 
| affairs, ſhould, I conceive, be of great authority, 
Polyb. i. But Polybius imputes to him a blind paſſion) for 
8 his country, which often made- him-depart from 
1. 164, the truth ; and Livy himſelf does not ſeem to have 
ſet any great value upon him. 
Human . During the abſence of Fabius Pictor, * a. 
victim, traordinary ſacrifices were made, as preſcribed-in 
Hefe the books that contained the deſtiny of the Ro- 
mans. Amongſt the reſt a male and — Gaul, 
2 ii. and a Grecian man and woman were ſacrificed, by 
37. being buried · alive in a cave in the beaſt · market. 
which had been lined with ſtone. This place had 
before been bathed with human blood, according 
to a rite, that the Romans had borrowed from fo- 
reign nations. What blindneſs was this! What 
des had theſe nations of their gods, to that 
uman 


* 


Vauno; sd Copſuls. 


human blood was capable of deen 87. Eat 
wrath ? But how could a people, WhO (reve 
themſelves upon their great: humapity, and.politer - 
neſs of manners, as the Romans did, give — 1 
cruel and batbarous 4 ſuperſſition ? This was the 
n rr Faire egy rel 
m-tht beginning, e 
| emit requirod from męn, and which we ſhould 
Mill! pay him, ziß the all grace of the Rer 
dee mer had npt· delivered us from ſlavery to him. 
-zzIn the. mean time M. Marcellus ſent fifteen hun- Marcellus 
dred men, ham he had raiſed far the ſea-ſervice, = 6 _— | 
| mn to guard the city. Ag-to himſelf, after ere 
ving ſent the third legion g Teanum in CAmr of be 
pania with the legionary Drbutes, he left dhe derte troope- 
re- e uld be ſpared, and under Lv. * 
the command of P. Futte Philus; artery ſome days 7” 
after repaired ta Qanuſium hy great marches. 
M. Junius, having afterwards: bęen . 
Kator by tha authority of the Senate, appointed 7, rs. 
Ti. Sempronius General of the horſe, and, He raiſes 
mongſt the new troops, he liſted all the young eros 
men, ho had attained the age af ſeyenteen (which © Lr. bia. 
was the time when the Romans firſt entered to 
ſerve in the army): and he even liſted ſome who 
had not quitted the robe * prartarta, and who, con- 
ſequently, were under that age. Of theſe he com- 
poſed four legions and à body of à thopſand herle. 
At the ſame time he ſent to demand af the allies 
of the Latine name the contingent they were to 
furniſh in virtue of the treaty. He alſo cauſed arma 
of all kinds to be prepared, - without including 
:thoſe Which had formerly been taken from the eno- 
my, and which were removed) from 8 3 
and porticos to arm the neu ſoldiers, T4708 


BA : . | 
4 15 They 14175 not ok the P; ay * the other Kone! 44 1 


TS. till ſeventten years 0 2. 755 the {receding ale | 
8 13025 ele of it, and * 1 8 wer 
(148 Beſides 


758 Wand, Ane Conſuls. | 
2 Beſides theſr, the Romans made levies: of; 4 
new kind. For the Commonwealth not being ca- 
To pable of ſupplying a ſufficient number of free ci- 

Tir. ibid. ens, kel eight thouſand of the moſt robuſt 
faves,” firſt aſking them, whether they took arms 

with their own entire conſent and .good-will 25a 

very remarkable circumſtance: They did not be- 

lie ve, that ſoldiers raiſed by force were to be re- 

lied upon. They ſoldiers of this kind 

to thoſe, who were Hannibal's priſoners, and 
whom that General offered to reſtore for a 4cls; tan- 

| ſom than the price paid for theſe flaves... / | 1 
Hannibal *** Hannibal, aſter the victory at a ing 
permitstherather like a Conqueror than à General, that te- 
— y ew membered he | had ſtill enemies to overcome, 
3 cauſed a ſtate of all the priſoners to he laid before 


due hin. He ſeparated/ the allies from the Romans; 


Rome 10 ſpoke to the fitſt with the ſame profeſſions of good- 
| 1 will and amity, as he had after the battle 
1 Thraſy menus; ad diſmiſed them all without 
Liv, xxii. ranſom. Then having ordered the Romans to 
58. be brought before him, which he had not hitherto 
done, he ſpoke to them with lenity enough. He 
told them, '* That it was not his intention to de- 
«© ſtroy their nation; that he fought againſt them 
< only for glory and empire. That as his fore- 
«fathers had given way to the valour of the 
« Romans, he would uſe his utmoſt. endeavours to 
i reduce the Romans to give way in their turn' to 
his good fortune and courage. That therefore 
<« he would permit the priſoners to ranſom them 
«ſelves. ' That he demanded for each horſeman 
et about twelve pounds, for each of the foot about 
« ſeven, and about two Eren ſhillings for 

40 every ſlave? FI ** 


e Hannibal had confiderabiy . 
before agreed upon, the aan 


hover accepted with joy the conditions, tho 
unjuſt, 
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; which: they were permitted. to with A. R836. 
* N the bands of the: enemy. They 
therefore choſe ten of the moſt conſiderable a- 
mongſt them, whom they ſent to Rome ton the 
Senate. Hannibal deſired no other ſeeurity for 
their faith, than the oath which they took to re- 
He ſent Carthalon, a Carthaginian of ibe 

greateſt diſtinction, along with them, to propoſe 
pork: oh to the Romans, in caſe he found them 
diſpoſed to make peace. When theſe deputies had | 
quitted the camp of | the, Carthaginiang, one of 
them, pretending to have forgot ſomething. re- 
turned thither, and _— his. copopaniong. br : 
fore night. aN \ 

When, it was known at Rome, that they — Carthe 
upon the point of arriving in the city, the Dictar 7 = 


tor ſent one of his Lictors to Carthaſon, to order Carthagi- | 


him in his name to quit the territory of the Com- = * | 


monwealh before night. Is this then the Chief of 7: to guir 
2 P eople conquered and reduced to extremities, the lands 


who aſſumes ſuch a tone of bavghcinals and empire wo 
to his conquerors? -- 140, evealth, 


As to the deputies. of the 1 be: angered Liv. ibid. . 


| thim to an audience of the Senate, when M. Ju- — 
nius, the principal perſon amongſt them, ſpoke uten to 


thus in the name of them all. There is nobody, fa- the Senate 
thers, that does not know, no people have leſs regard in ge s 
for the priſoners. of their country, than the Romans : —_— yy 
But, without having. too good an opinion of aum cauſe, Liv. xxii. 

wwe may affirm, that no priſoners. ever deſerved your 59. 
indifference or contempt leſs than we. For it was 
neither. in tbe field: of. batile, nor through fear, that 

ae delivered up our. arms to the enemy: but after 

"having fought till night, on heaps of dead bodies, we 

at laſt retired into our camp. During the remains of 

Hay, and the whole. night following, notwithſtanding 

.the fatigues we: had undergone, notwithſtanding the 
w—_ with which s were. e we a 


= [YL 
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—— our 'intrenchments. The next day, ſeeing ourſelves 
inveſted by a vitorious army, and having our commu- 
nical ion with the water cut off, without any hopes of 
opening ourſelves a way through an innumerable mul- 
ſuude of enemies ; and convinced beſides, that it was 
_ crime to fave * remains of an army, that 
7 1 Afi, 11 men upon the field of battle x 
4 — treated concerning our ranſom, and de: 
Kivered up tothe any. the arms, hat n 70 Ow 
br of any uſe 40 us.” 
© We knew, that our ancyfors hod efots FA Gauls 
gold o ranſom themſelves: and that our fathers, 
though fo ſevere in reſpet# to the conditions of peace, 
had however ſent Ambaſſadors to Tarentum, 10 treat 
about the ranſom of priſoners. And notwithſtanding 
_* that, the battle, which we loſt at Allia againſt the 
Gault, and that which Fyrrbus gained againſt us at 
_ Heraclea, were leſt pernicious to the Commonwealth 
oY the flaughter F our ſoldiers, than by their fear 
; and flight. Whereas the fields of Canne aye covered 
will the dead bodies of the Romans; and if we ef- 
-- caped the enemy's fury, it was becauſe their arms 
were blunted, ond their 1 r ee by Jaugh- 


|  Ferin 
| = Jn aw ef we ankle cannot bereproach- 
A with having quitted the field of battle; but who 
y bren appointed to guard the camp, Jon with 
\ the camp itſeſſ into_the bands of Ibe enemy. 
nf * . exty tht fate or condition of any e 
' countrymen and feMaw-ſoldiers, nor Are to juſtify - 
e at their enpence. But, unleſs there be me 
in running better, and flying Fuſter ee 
0 Ba g T do not think thifet 
70 us, moſt of whom quitted the field of battle N 
arms, and did not ftop till they bad reached Venuſſia 


or Caniſum; nor that they can boaſt of being = 
ou 


to do the Commonwealth better ſervice than we. 
„ valiant ſoldiers in them ; but the 
. remem- 


VRO, 2 72 7 


Ty 2eal. . gn 

You art.ra W lader, 1 at; ages 1 N 
Lam informed, i bat yon are arming eight thouſand 
faves. We are very near the ſame number of citi- 
Zens, and our ranſom will not exceed what it w1ll coft 
| you to purchaſe them. © For I ſhould injure the Ro- 
man name, if 1. compared , them with us in any 
| HP. manner. 

If you make any difficulty” to thuſe the” dt of fa. 
vour and humanity, in reſpeft to us, a. treatment" for 
which we do not believe we have given room ; confi 
der to what enemy you are going to abandon us. Is it 
to a Pyrrbus, who treated our priſoners. like bis 
friends and gueſts ;, or to 4 Barbarian, to a Cartba- 
ginian, equally avaricious and cruel ? If you ſaw | be 
chains, with which your citizens art laden 3 if Jou 
were witneſſes of the miſery, in which they are, made 
to languiſh, you would undoubtedly be, b leſs'maved 

- with their condition, than if you were to turn 
eyes upon the fields of Canne, covered with Jeu of 
the dead Bodies of your ſoldiers. 

You bear the groans, and may ſee the tears o 
relations, who expect your anſwer in the mo 92 
anxiety. What do you believe muſt be the alarm of 
our abſent companions. concerning the decree you are 

going to pronounce, which will determine in Teſpett to 
Ibeir lives and liberty. 
Though Hannibal, contrary to his pot, ſhould .. 


incline 15 treat us with lenity and goodneſs, could we - 


endar? life, after you ſhould have judged us unwor- 
thy of being ranſomed; The priſoners, whom Fyr- 
rhus difmiſſed in former limes without ranſom, return- 
ed to' Rome along with the principal perſons of the city, 
who bad been ſent to him to treat of their ranſom. 
For me, I de rerurn into ny country, 7 4 Citizen of 


YUt, VV. — " W 
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CV 
bis maxims, and manner of ary ' I know, that 
IT am expoſed to lofe my life + but I fear much leſs to 
die, than to live without honour , aud I ſhould think 
myſelf eternally difhonoured, if it ſhould appear, that 
voi had condemned us as wretches unworthy of your 
compaſſan. Fur it will never be imagined, that it 
Was. on account of the mtity you are. deſifots to 
1 Aſſoon as he had done ſpeaking, the croud of 
their relations, who were not far from the aſſem- 
bly, began to raiſe mournful cries. They ſtretched 
out their hands towards the Senators, and implored 
them to reſtore them their children, ' brothers, fa- 
thers, and huſbands: for the occaſion had alſo in- 
duced the women to come into the Forum, to 
Join their prayers with thoſe of the men. After 
the people were made to remove, they began to 
collect the voices. Opinions were very much di- 
vided. The moſt compaſſionate were for ranſom- 
ing them with the public money. Others main- 
tained, that the Commonwealth was not in a con- 
dition to be at that expence: that it ſufficed to ſuf- 
fer them to ranſom, themſelves with their own 
money: they added, that the State might aid 
ſuch as had not ready money, on condition, that 
they ſhould engage their lands or houſes for the 

| 1 of the money, that ſhould be lent them. 
Speech of T. Manlius Torquatus then, one of the moſt 
4 — illuſtrious Senators, who had been twice Conſul, 
3 / the. but Who was ſtill more diſtinguiſhed by the ancient 
;/oners. ſeverity, which in the opinion of many be carried 
iy, xxü. even into cruelty, when it came to bis turn to 
explained himſelf in the following terms. 


* 
% 
I 


1 i deputies bad been contented with Ag. that 


ide priſoners ſhould be 9. without attacking 
tlbe reputation of others, 1 ſhould have given my opi- 
nion in one word. I foould only have  exboried you 


__ \'Varko, Z@mitivs, Conſuls. 


- 
to follow "the example ſet you by your fathers, andy &. fle. 


' from which we cannot depart without ruining milita- 


ry tiſeipline. But as they bave almoſt made it for 


their glory to have ſurrendered themſelves to the ene- 


my, and bave made no difficulty to prefer themſelves, 


not only to thoſe who were taken in the field of battle, 


But even to thoſe who retired to Venuſia and Canuſi- 
um, and to the Conſul Varro himſelf, I think it in- 


cumbent on me to let you know all that paſſed after 
the battle of Canna. I wiſh I had now for my au- 
 ditors the ſoldiers of Canuſium, the irreproachable 
 wwitneſſes of every one's valour and cowardice ; or at 
leaſt P. Sempronius, whoſe counſel and example had 
they regarded, they would now be ſoldiers in our 
camp, and not priſoners in the hands of. the enemy. 


But what was their conduct? From the time that the 


greateſt part of the enemy bad re-entered their camp, 


either to reſt themſelves after the fatigues of the bat- 


ble, or to give themſelves up to —. that always 
ſucceeds victory, an whole night paſſed, in which they 


might bave forced their way through the few Cartba- 


_ ginians, that were left to oppoſe a retreat, which ſeven 
_ thouſand men were capable of opening ſword in band, 
even in the midſt of an whole army. But they had 
neither hearts to undertake it themſelves, nor docility 
enough to follow him, who ſet them the example, and 


exbarted them to imitate him. During the greateſt 


part of the night, Sempronius never ceaſed adviſing 
and preſſing them to follow bim, whilſt the enemy 
were ſtill but in ſmall numbers around their camp, 


' whilſt all wan in profound filence, and the night. 


would cover their retreat. It was in vain for him 
tio remonſtrate to them, that before day appeared, 


would arrive in the cities of the allies, where 


they would bave nothing farther to fear; and to ani- 
mate them, be mentioned ſeveral examples of the lite 


nature. Nothing was capalle of moving you. He 


' fpewed you a way, that led to ſafety with glory; and 
: G 2 — your 
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* your courage failed you, even when the queſt ion was 


to ſave your lives. You had before your eyes fifty 
thouſand of your citizens and allies, that lay dead up- 
on the field of battle: and ſo many examples of cou- 
rage could not inſpire you with any. Aud you were 
not only contented with being abject and cowardly ; 


| you not only refuſed to follow him that gave you good 


counſel, but you endeavoured to keep bim with you, to 


ſtop himſelf, if at the head of a body of foldiers more 


valiant than you, be had not opened his way through 
cowards and traitors ſword in hand. Sempronius 
was obliged to force * paſſage through bis own citi- 
zens, before be forced one through the enemy. And 
ſhould — regret the loſs of Fuck ſoldiers ? Of ſeven 
thouſand men only fix hundred had the valour to re- 


turn free, and with their arms in their hands, into 


their country, whilſt forty thouſand of the enemy 


could neither deter, nor keep them back. With how 


. much more eaſe would two whole legions have execu- 


ted the ſame enterprize ? To conclude, 1 ſpall reduce 
my opinion to theſe few words. I believe you ought 


no more to ranſom theſe men, than io give up thoſe to 


Hannibal, who opened themſelves a way through the 


enemy with the greateſt valour, and gloriouſly reſto- 
red themſelves to their country. 


The Senate This ſpeech made a great impreſſion. The 


refuſes to 


ranſem the 


priſoners. 


Senators, moved with Manlius's diſcourſe, had leſs 
regard to the ties of blood, in which they ſtood 


Liv. xxii, with moſt of the priſoners, "than to the faral con- 


61. 


ſequences, that an indulgence, ſo little conforma- 
ble to the ſeverity of their anceſtors, might have. 
Beſides which, they did not believe it proper to 
be at an expence, that would at the ſame time ex- 


hauſt the treaſury of the commonwealth, and fur- 


niſh Hannibal with a ſupply, of which it was well 
known he was in extreme want. It was therefore 
reſolved not to ranſom the priſoners. This ſad an- 


ſwer, and the loſs of ſo many citizens, added to 


thoſe 


Varro, Am. ius, 'Conſuls. _ 
thoſe who had been killed in the battle, excited 4 
new ſorrow in every heart; and the whole multi- 


— 


8 
A.R;5 
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tude, that had remained at the entrance of the 55 


Senate-houſe, followed the deputies to the gates of 
the city with tears in their eyes, and making la- 
mentable moan. 

One can ſcarce refrain from taxing the inflexible 
rigor, with which the Senate rejected the requeſt 
of ſeven thouſand priſoners, whoſe caſe ſeemed to 
plead much in their favour, with exceſſive and in- 
human cruelty. If the maxim of conquering or 
dying, and never to give up their arms; to the 
enemy, had been a maxim inviolably obſerved by 
the Romans, we ſhould” be leſs ſurprized. But 
that was not the cafe; we have ſeen, on more 
than one occaſion, the priſoners of war ranſomed 
by the Romans. Indeed it might be that reaſon 
itſelf that induced them now to ſhew themſelves 


R elections 


upon that 
refu wal, 


ſo firm and inexorable, in order to give new vi- 


gour, by a ſignal example, to that maxim, which 
they conſidered with reaſon as the ſtrongeſt ſup- 
port of the State, and, which could alone render 
them invincible, by rendering them formidable 
and ſuperior to all their enemies. Accordingly 


Polybius obſerves, and his remark well confirms Polyb. vi. 


what we ſay here, that one of the . reaſons which 
had induced Hannibal to propoſe the ranſom of 


500. 


the priſoners, was to deprive them, if poſſible, of 


that ardor of courage, that made them ſo terrible, 
and that determinate reſolution of dying rather 


than to give up their arms; by ſnewing them in 


this ranſom an aſſured reſource, even though they 
ſhould” ſurrender to the enemy. And he adds, 
that it was the knowledge the Senators had of this 
deſign of Hannibal, which rendered them inexo- 
rable. 2 
One of the deputies returned to his houſe, be-% 
1 he had * himſelf. of his oath by 80. 


G&'3 . inge 


Mean 


aud 0 
mw f th | 


iet. 
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VARRO, EMILIUs, Conſuls. 
ing back fraudulently into Hannibal's camp, un- 
der the pretence of having forgot d But 


ſo mean a fraud, that diſhonoured the Roman 
name, was no ſooner known, than it was told in 


full Senate, It was the opinion of every body, 


Romans. 


61. 


that he ſhould be ſeized, put under a guard, and 
carried back to Hannibal's camp. 
After the battle of Cannæ enſued the revolt of 


had been unalterable till that day, began to ſtag-. 
ger, without any other reaſon than the fear of ſee- 


were as follows. The Campanians, Atellani, Ca- 
latini, Hirpini, part of Apulia, all the Samnites 
except the Pentri, the Bruttit, and Lucanians; to 
whom may be added the Sallentini, all the coaſt 


inhabited by the Greeks, the Metapontini, the 


Piut. in 
Fab. 184. 


Tarentines, the Crotonienſes, the Locri, and all 
the Ciſalpine Gauls. . 

We have here the effect of an injudicious ill- 
timed battle, and what Fabius had foreſeen: 


Whereas before it Hannibal had neither city, ma- 


gazine nor port in Italy in his poſſeſſion, and 
could not ſubſiſt his troops without great difficul- 
ties; and that only from day to day, by what he 
could plunder and carry off, having no ſafe convoys, 
nor any proviſions for this war, and running here 


and there with his army, one might almoſt ſay, 
like a great body of robbers: inſtead of this un- 


happy condition, he ſaw himſelf on a ſudden ma- 


ſter of a great part of Italy, with proviſions and 


forage in vaſt abundance. The value of a wiſe 
and experienced General was then known. What 


before the battle was called ſlowneſs and timidity 


in Fabius, ſoon after ſeemed, not the effect of hu- 


man reaſon, but, ſays Plutarch, of a divine ge- 


nius, 


Van, Ems Conſuls. os 
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of them... 7 | 
But what is BK OE 2 2 is that 2's many | 

diſgraces and loſſes, which. happened one upon ano- 

ther, could not oblige the 3 to hear the 


leaſt word of peace. And laſtly, what exceeds Yarro re. | 


every: thing that can be imagined of this kind, is 77 e 
the glorious reception, which they made Varro at ne 
his return, after a defeat of Which himſelf had received, 
been the principal and almoſt ſole cauſe, Whey Flat. in 
it was known, that he was upon the point of en- Tb. 
dung ome, all the orders of the State went o Liv. x 

to meet him, and return him thanks for not ha- Paulum 
vin deſpaired of the Commonwealth, and that, > 

o great a misfortune, he had not abandoned it, Jeperas- 

46 was come to reſume the helm, and to put him- 1 Fler. 
felf at the head of the laws, and of his. citizens, as 
not judging them yet without reſource. There is no 
puniſhment, of which a General, who had ſuſtain- 


ed a like loſs, or even a much leſs, would not 


in re to the ie and principles of govern- 3 
ment! Is it really good policy to make Generals 
accountable for their ſucceſs? May they not hap- 
to be unfortunate without any fault of theirs? 
Bur, though it ſhould be through their fault, that 
a battle, a war, ſhould have been unſucceſsful, 
does that fault (1 except treaſon) deſerve to be 
puniſhed with death? If it is ignorance in the art 
of war, or even — 2 * ought not the State or 
Prince that choſe them, to impute that thought to 
themſelves? Beſides which, are there not puniſh- 


ments more conformable to humanity, and at the 
9 ſame 
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Ant. C. 22 


Romans a fine, a ſlight diſgrace, a kind of vo- 
luntary exile, ſeemed ſufficient puniſnments for 


their Generals; and even thoſe were uſed but very 


rarely. They choſe rather to give them time and 
_ occaſion to amend their faults by noble exploits, 


which entirely obliterated the ſhame and remem- 


brance of them, and preſerved Generals for the 


Commonwealth, that might become capable of 
rendering it ſervice. The barbarous cuſtom, ſtill 
actually obſerved amongſt the Turks, with whom . 
we ſee, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, three or 


four Grand Vizirs leave their heads upon the ſcaf- 
fold, or periſh by the fatal bow-ſtring; is that 
cuſtom, I ſay, a proper means for infpiring thoſe 


with courage and zeal, who are appointed to com- 
mand? But, to return to' the Romans, and the 
conduct they obſerved in reſpect to Varro, if they 
had condemned him to die, as he ſeemed to de- 
ſerve, after having occaſioned more than fifty 

thouſand citizens to periſh, how capable would 
ſuch a decree have been of augmenting the con- 
ſternation and deſpair of the publick, which roſe 
but too high already: whereas the favourable re- 
ception which they gave the Conſul, intimated to 
the people, that the evil was not without remedy, 
and made them believe, that the Senate had certain 


and preſent reſources. | Bey | 
Ihe conduct of the Senate in reſpect to Varro 


was always equally ſuſtained. He was continued 


in command ſeveral years; but with the precaution 


of only giving him commiſſions of little impor- 
tance: fo that his perſon was always honoured, 
but without expaſing the State to the conſequences 
of his incapacity. Z. NY” LOI, 
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Hannibal, after the battle of Canna, marches into 


© Campania. He goes towards Cat iia, a city aban- 
doned to luxury and voluptuouſreſs. Pacuvius 
. Calavius ſubjefts the Senate of that city to the Peo- 


' ple, and therely to bimfof. Cauſis of the lavary 


and debauchery of the Campanians. They ſend 
© - Ambaſſadors to Varro, wwho diſcovers to them too 
much in reſpelt to the loſs ſuſtained at Canne. The 
' ſame Ambaſſadors are ſent to Hannibal. Condi- 
' tions of the alliance of the Campanians with Han- 
nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla pro- 
Poſes to bis father to kill Hannibal. Calavius diſ- 
fuades bim from ſo horrid a deſign. Hamibal's 


8 proaches the Campanians with their cowardice. 


He is driven by a ſtorm into Egypt. Fabius Pittor © 


Frings back” the anſwer of the oracle of Delphi to 
| Kome. a I Tg Ss s | TYD4204; £25 % tian 


2 Hannibal 
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© magnificent promiſes to the Campanians. He de- 
. mands Decius Magius to be delivered up to him: 
"which is complied with immediately. Magins re- 
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A. R. 536. Annibal, after having conquered the Romans 
a——— Cannæ, and taken and plundered their 
— camp, marched immediately from Apulia into 
— Samnium, and entered the country of the Hirpini, 
Came, where the city of, '® Compia. N vþ 6 
goes ro him, Aﬀter having left all his plunder and baggage 
rates there, he divided his army into two bodies. Mago 
1. with the one, had orders to receive ſuch of the ci - 
ties, as ſurrendered of themſelves, into the alliance 
of the Carthaginians,. or to reduce thoſe which 
ſhould make reſiſtance. Hannibal with the other, 
croſſed all Campania, advanced towards the 
lower ſea, with deſign to make himſelf maſter o 
Naples (Neapolis) in order to have a maritime 
city at his diſpoſal, which would put him in a 
condition to receive the aids Carthage ſhould ſend 
him. But having conſidered more narrowly the 
height and ſolidity of the walls of that. city, he 
ſaw, that he ſhould get nothing by attacking. it, 
and deſiſted from that enterprize, e. 
He turrs From thencg he turned his march towards Ca- 
towards pua. The inhabitants of that city were plunged. 
__ m luxury and voluptuouſneſs, Theſe were the 
4056 4% fruits of a long peace, and continual: proſperity, 
luxury, during, a great number of years. But, in this 
Liv. xxill. general corruption, the greateſt evilof, Capua was 
* the abuſe, which the people made of their liberty, 
22 phy Naas ap waits had ed the ger BEDS 
Ale, the Senate dependant on the People, and thereby 
— * ſubjecting it to himſelf. This popular citizen, 
Capua is though noble, had by bad methods accquired in- 
_— __ finite credit at Capua. The year. that the Romans 
by to him- Were defeated at Thraſymenus, he . was 9 
125 magiſtate of that city. He was perſwaded, t 
„ | | | LY 


M Cobra is the ule. - + Maze ihferam, that n 
8 | 8 
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the People, who. had long hated the Senate, and 2 KN 53% 
Who 1 fond of innovations, would take * 
occaſion from this defeat to 2 roceed to great ex- 5 
tremities; as to aſſaſſinate the Senate, and give up 
Capua to Hannibal, in caſe that General approach 
ed with his victorious army. Pacuvius was a bad 
man; but not of the number of thoſe abandoned 
wretches of the firſt clas, to whom the moſt enor« 
mous crimes are eaſy. He was very well pleaſed 
to lord it in his ed BIG but he "4d not deſire, 
that it ſhould be. utterly ruined ; and he knew, 
that a State is abſolutely undone, when, a public 
council ſubſiſts no longer in it. He therefore 
conceived a ſtratagem, from. which he was in 
hopes of deriving two advantages. at once, viz. 
to ſave the Senate, and to ſubject 1 it entirely to the | 
People and himſelf. 
Ins order to this, he aſſembled the Senators, and 
repreſented to them, that they were threatned 
e with extreme danger. That the populace did 
e“ not intend to revolt in order to deſtroy the 
&« Senate afterwards, but that their deſign was to 
rid themſelves of the Senate, by killing all, of 
© whom it was compoſed, in order to give them- 
« ſelves afterwards to Hannibal. That he knew 
a means to preſerve them from that danger: but 
that it was previouſly neceſſary, that forgetting 
& all differences, which had happened concerning 
e the government of the State, they ſhould aban- 
don themſelves entirely to his faith and ho- 
e hour.“ And as ſoon as all the Senators, in 
their terror, had aſſured him, that they would 
implicitely follow his counſels : I ſhall ſhut you 
up in the Senate-houſe, ſaid he to them, — 
« pretending to approve a deſign, which it would 

6 be in vain for me to oppoſe, and to enter my- 
« ſelf into the conſpiracy, I ſhall aſſuredly find 
means to ſave your lives, You may rely 
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Veto? EMIL Ius, Conſuls. 


5 88 5 upon my word. I am ready to give all the 


«ſecurity for this that you ſhall demand.“ When 
they ſeemed to confide in his promiſes, he cauſed 
the hall, where they were aſſembled, to be ſhut, 
and placed guards in the porch, to Prevent any 
body from coming in or going out. | 
Then having aſſembled the People: You have 
long defired, ſaid he, to puniſh the crimes of the wick- 
ed ** deteftable Senators. You may now ſatiate your 
revenge. I bave them ſhut up in the Senate- bouſe; 
and am going to give them up to your daggers, ſingle 
and unarmed. Follow therefore the impulſes of a juſt 
indignation. But remember however, that you ought 
to prefer your own intereſts to the pleaſure of gratify- 
ing your reſentment. For in a word, if 1 am not 
miſtaken, it is only againſt theſe Senators you are in- 
cenſed; and your deſign is not, that Capua ſhould 
abſolutely remain without any public ck council. You 
muſt either give yourſelves a King, which you have 
in horror; or you muſt have a Senate; which is the 
only council of a free State. In order to this you muſt, 
by the ſame af, do 1wo things equally important: 
 webich is, to deſtroy the old Senate, and chooſe a new 
one. The Senators are going to appear before you one 
after another. - I all aſt you what you reſolve in 
reſpect to each of them. The fentence you pronounce, 
Hall be followed with the execution. But, before each 
criminal is puniſhed, you will take care to nominate 
an honeſt man and a good citizen to ſupply his place. 
Aſter this diſcourſe, 'he fate down, cauſed all 
the names of the Senators to be thrown into an 
urn, and ordered, that the perſon whoſe name was 
firſt drawn ſhould be brought out of the Senate. 
As ſoon as his name was heard, all cried out, that 
he was a vile wretch, and merited nothing but the 
gibbet. I ſee plainly, ſaid Pacuvius, bat you con- 
demn this man. Before you puniſh him, ſubſtitute 
anther” in bis room Who is 4 man F probity, and 
| capable 


* 
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capable of being a good Senator. All tlie citizens 4. 
op of ſilent at firſt, for want of knowing 1584 


man of worth. At length, one of the molt im- 
pudent of the multitude, having ventured to name 


one, they ſet up a cry on all ſides; ſome ſaying, 
they did not know him, others reproaching him 


with the meanneſs of his birth, the low trade he 
followed, or the irregularity of his manners. Still 
greater difficulties were found in reſpect to the ſe- 


cond and third, that they thought fit to propole,z 
ſo that the impoſſibility of finding a better man, 


than him they had at firſt condemned, | obliged, all 
the citizens to return to their houſes, declaring of 


all evils the moſt ſupportable to be That, to which 
a People are accuſtomed z and they left the Sent; L 


in Peace. . | 4 


Pacuvius having * ſaved the lives of the Se- 


nators, he ſubjected them, by this pretended ſer- 
vice, to his power, much more than to that of 
the People. From thenceforth he exerciſed an ab- 


ſolute ſway in the city, without being obliged to 


uſe violence, every wy voluntarily ubmitting to 


him, The Senators, - forgetting their rank, and 
even their liberty, flattered the people, and paid 
an a ject court to them. They invited the mean-. 
the citizens to their tables, and when an 
cauſe was to be tried, in order to gain the favour 
of the multitude, they declared highly for 1 5 
wha, had them on his fide. In a word, in all the Ba 


eſt o 


deliberations of the Senate the deciſion. was juſt, as 
the People approved. 


The inhabitants of Capua were in all times Cauſe of 


much addicted to luxury and voluptuouſneſs. This 
; diſpoſition, which was in a manner natural to them, 
was kept up and confirmed by the fertility of their 


country, and the neighbourhood of the ſea; two Liv. xxii 
ſources, which ſupplied them not only with what + 


was neceflary.to life, but alſo with all that could 
_ gratify 
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An 536-gratify the ſenſes, and render them effeminare and 
cowardly. But fince this laſt event, the abject 
complacency of the Great, and the exceſſive licen- 
tioufneſs of the multitude, occaſioned, that no body 
ſet any bounds to their expences, or gave any 
check to their paſſions. The Laws, Magiſtrates, 
and Senate, were derided with impunity. And 
to crown all their evils, after the battle of Can- 
0 they had for the Roman peo- 
ple, which had alone been capable of keeping 
them within ſome bounds of moderation, was 
changed into contempt. The ſole conſideration, 
that prevented them from quitting their ancient 
allies directly, in order to go over to the Cartha- 
ginians, was that many of the moſt powerful fa- 
milies of Capua had allied themſelves by marriage 
'to thoſe of Rome; and the Romans had choſen 
dut of the troops, ſupplied them by the Campani- 
ans for the war, three hundred horſe of the prin- 
cipal families of Capua, and had ſent them to Si- 
cily, and diſtributed them in the garriſons of that 
province. Rt bes: Lagos 
The Cam- Tt was not without abundance of difficulty, that 
1 ths. the fathers and neareſt relations of thoſe horſe-pre- 
baſſadersto vailed, that Ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the 
Varro abo Roman Conſul upon the ſubject of the defeat at 
«covers Caunæ, They found him ftill at Venuſia with a 
them con. ſmall number of ſoldiers half. armed, in a condi- 
cerningthe tion highly capable of exciting compaſſion in good 
2 at and faithful allies, but which could only inſpire con- 
tempt in a people ſo proud, and ſo little ſenſible to 
faith and honour, as thoſe of Capua. The Conſul's 
diſcourſe ſerved only to increaſe that diſpoſition, 
For, after the deputies had declared, that the Peo- 
ple of Capua ſhared as much as poſſible in the 
. misfortune that had happened to the Romans, and 
had offered him in the name of their State all the 
aids they might have occaſion for ; Varro, My 
3 Ml 
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be expreſsh deligned to make the Roman people AR. 


contemprible"to Allies, whoſe character he ought 


to have known, taſked to the deputies of "the 


« battle of Cann (a) as of a blow, that left Rome 
neither ftrength, reſource, hope, or any means 


of riſing up of herſelf from fo deplorable a 


3 ſtate. That legions and cavalty, arms and en- 


„ ſigns, men and horſes, money and zons, 


« were all wanting. That if the ( anians 
V defired to ſhew themfelves good and faithful al- 
„lies, they ought to think, not of aiding. the 


* Romans in jr war, but of almoſt entirely ſuſ- 
*« taining it in their ſtead, That as for the reſt, it 
ee was as much for their intereſt as that of the 
* Romans, not to fuffer Hannibal to prevail over 
3 them, unleſs they would make a people'equally 


4. perfidious and cruel their maſters, become the 
* conqueſt of the Numidians and Moors, and re- 
'« ceive laws from Africa and Carthage.” + 


_ The deputies, afrer this diſcourſe, withdrew, The / ame 


eſſing ſome . outward concern, but inwardly - 


tranſported to ſee Rome reduced to fo deplorable 7 [on 
a a condition. Vibius Virius, one of them, ſaid to Hannibal 


his collegue on their return, That the time was 


come, when the Campanians could not only re- 

“ cover the lands un ul 

er the Romans, but af 
ic Italy. That they could make an alliance with 
« Hannibal upon whatever conditions they plea- - 
cc ſed; and that after that General had terminated 
40 che war, and ſhould return victorious into Afri- 
* ca with his army, it was not to be doubted, but 


o acquire the empire of all 


be would leave them maſters of Italy.“ T hey 


(a) Nikhil, ne quod ſupple- aut binis poſtero die amiffe 
remus quidem, nobis reliquit caſtris, ponerunt. Itaque non 


fortuna. Legiones equitatus, juvetis nos in bello | 
-arma,'figna, equi virique, pe- ſed penè bellum pro 0 nobis ful: ſuſ- 
canis, commeatus, aut in acie, ere. Liv. 


were 
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36. were all of Virius's opinion. When they returned 
* to Capua, and had given an account of their em- 
baſſy, there was nobody, that did not conſider the 
Roman Commonwealth as abſolutely ruined. The 
People, and the greateſt part of the Senatots, 
would have immediately abandoned the Romans, 
if the ſeniors, by the authority they ſtill retained, 
had not deferred that change for ſome days. But 
at length numbers prevailed over the ſounder part, 
and it was concluded, that the lune deputies ſhould 
be ſent to Hannibal. 
Conditions - The Ambaſſadors potty an alliance with kim 
A a d, open the following conditions. ** That neither 
Canpani- the generals nor magiſtrates of Carthage ſhould 
ans with ( have any right over the citizens of Capua. That 
— < they ſhould not be obliged to bear arms againſt 
* u, ce their will, to hold any office, or pay any tri- 
- < bute. That Capua ſhould be governed accord- 
ing to its own laws, and by its own magiſtrates, 
e as before the treaty. That Hannibal ſhould 
put into the hands of the Campanians three 
- - hundred priſoners, to be choſen by themſelves, 
whom they ſhould exchange for the three hun- 
« dred Campanians in the Romans ſervice in Sici- 
« ly.” Beſides theſe conditions, which were ex- 
preſſed j in the treaty, the people of Capua proceed- 
Horrible ed to a cruelty againſt the Romans, which Han- 


— 


he 7 nibal had not required, They, ſeized all the Ro- 


man officers, and other citizens, Who were in their 
power, either at Capua for the affairs of the war, 
or for what concerned themſelves in their private 
capacities; and having ſhut them up in baths un- 
der pretence of ſecuring their perſons, they put 
them to death with unheard- of cruelty, by ſtifling 
them with the ſteam of theſe PRcth.. FO 
ved them of ien. at; 12 


d bo FT. „ 
# 


7 
Vakgo, Ramus Conſuls/; 

Decius Magius had oppoſed: this act of inhuma- 47 N. 
nity, as well as the ſending of the embaſſy to 
Hanpibal to che utmoſt: (a) He Wag a. man, eie eh 
chat wanted nothing to be confidered in the higheſt % , 
degree! by his-country, but do baye to do wich A, 2ceprics 
people in their ſenſes. When he fact, that Han- Tre 
nibal ſent a garriſon. into Capua, he repreſented tos 20 gy 
them in the moſt lively colours, che deplorable 
condition, to Which the Tarentines were totmerly. 
reduced, and the miſeries they ſuffetech, in con- 
ſequence of having given tchemſelves an imperious. 
and vidlent maſter in the perſun of, Pyrrbus, and of 
having received a garriſonche ſent into their city. 
That of Hannibal having heen admitted notwith- 
ſtanding his remonſtrances, he however did not 
deſiſt. He exhorted them. im che ſtrongeſt terms, 
either to drive it out of) their city, or if they de- 
ſired, by a glorious and memorable action to ex- 
piate the crime they had committed; in betraying 
their antient allies in ſo ſhameful a manner, ta put 
Fannibal's ſoldiers to the ſword, andi atethat price 
to retrieve the. -amity of the Roman Pepple.” As 
Magius talked; publickly, in this manngr, Hanni- 
bal was ſoon informed of it. He immediately, 
ſent; him orders to come to him. Magius replied. 
haughtily, that he would not; and. that Hannibal 
had no authority over the inbabitants, of, Capua. 
That General then in a tage; ordered, that nge 
ſhould be laid in chains, and dragged by force to 
his camp, But, after ſame moments feflexion, 
apprehengiog, that ſo violent a treatment Might ir- 
ritate the Campanians, andi excite ſome tumult in 
the city, he ſent a courier to Marius Blaſius Prætor 
of the Campanians, to ioform him, that he would, 
come himſelf to Capua the men day ; and accord 

5 010191 420 42 YO 115 Nan! 
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Varro, Amitivs, Confuls 
1 536. — © ved Whew had faid, wich laden 
Hannibal The Prætor having affembled- TW Aided Or- 
is if hoes them to go in a body with their wives and 
fo. children to meet Hannibal. All the world com- 
plied in conſequence, not only out of obedience, 
daut curiofity and defire to ſee a General, who had 
Ta made himſelf famous by | ſo many victories.” Ma- 
did not quit the city. But, that it might not 
ſaid, that fear prevented him from appearing, 
as having ſomething to reproach” himſelf with, 
he did not keep within doors. He walked in the 
ublic place with his fon and a ſmall number of 
is friends; whilſt all the city was in motion to re- 
ceive Hannibal, and to have the pleafure of con- 
ſidering the perſon of ſo great a nan? 
Who would have expected in a city abandoned 
to luxury and debauch, and given up to ſlavery, 
to have found a citizen of ſo generous a zeal for 
the ſafety” and liberty of his country, and of a 
courage fo' intrepid ' and ſo much ſuperior to all 
fear. Perhaps he carried it too far, This coot 
behaviour and tranquillity' of a man, threatened 
with certain danger; who affects to walk in the 
publick place with his friends, ſavours much of 
ade and inſult. Magius, through an immo- 
derate deſire of glory, ſeemed to Ruten death. 
Tacit. Fumam Faiumque provecabat, ' © 
ng Hannibal had no ſooner. entered the city, a 
be demanded that the Senate ſhould be aſſembled- 
He was deſired not to enter upon any ſerious af- 
fair then, and to permit, that the firſt day he ho- 
noured them with his preſence, and hieh the city 
of Capua confidered as a feſtival, might be paſſed 
min rejoicing. Notwithſtanding his natural ardory 
he did himfelf violence; and not to refuſe the 
Campanians the firſt favour they aſked of him, 


he i} a the greateſt pas. of the day 1 in viſiting, 
1 > what 


LP, 
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what chere Was of curious: and remarkable in the 2 536. 


city. 


, He 464ged in the houſe of Stenius and Ppetivins, 


two brothers of the greateſt diſtinction in Capi 

for their birth and riches. Pacuvius Calavius, the 
head of the faction, that had engaged Capua in 
Hannibal's intereſts, carried his ſon Perolla thi- 
ther, after having forced him with difficulty out 


of the company of Decius Magius, in conjunc- | 
tion with whom he had always ſtrongly ſupported 
the party of the Romans - againſt the Carthagini- 


ans ; neither the example of the greateſt part of his 
countrymen, nor paternal authority, being able to 


make him change his opinion. Hannibal was in- 


formed of the conduct and inclinations of this 
young man; nor did his father endeavour to juſtify 
him; but by his prayers he obtained pardon for 
him. Hannibal granted it with ſo good a grace, 
that he even invited him and his father to an en- 
tertainment given him by Minius, to which none 
elſe were admitted except Jubellius Taue, a man 
famous for his bravery in war. 
They (a) fate down to table before * the uſual 
time; and, which then ſeemed to be a kind of de- 
bauch, they began to eat a great while before 


night. This feaſt was magnificent, and ſpoke 


neither the manners and frugality of Carthage, nor 
the auſterity of military diſcipline. The enter- 


tainment was ſuch an one, as we may ſuppoſe it, 


in the moſt opulent and voluptuous houſe of a 
city devoted tq luxury and pleaſure. All the 
Wend appeared in the greateſt gaiety. Only Pe- 


a (a) cœperunt epulari de ofa, omnibus voluptatum ille- 
& convivium non ex cebris inſtructum. Liv. 
— Punico, aut militari diſ- * 7 all relate the cuſtom 9 


ciplina ele, ſed, ut in civi- the antients in reſpect to 17 


tate wann etiam domo . in the ſequel... 
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f wyhilſt neither the invitations of the maſters of the 


100 


Perolla 


| offers his 
father to 


kill Han- 
nibal. 


VARRO, MILIus, Conſuls. 
rolla continued to wear a countenance ſad enough; 


houſe, nor of Hannibal himſelf, could induce him 
to have any ſhare in the common joy. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf on account of his health; and his 
father added, that it was no wonder he appeared | 
diſordered and in confuſion in the re of 
Hannibal. 

Towards the evening, his father having quitted 
the room of the feaſt, he followed him into a gar- 
den behind the houſe. And there taking him 
aſide: Father, ſaid he, I am going to inform you of 
a deſign, which will not only obtain us pardon from 
the Romans for our revolt, but will place us in higber 
credit and conſideration with them than ever. Pa- 
cuvius, in great ſurprize, aſked him what it was? 
Upon which the young man opening his robe, 
ſhewed him a dagger which hung at his ſaſh. I 


am going, ſaid he, 10 ſeal our alliance with the Ro- 


Calawius 
at m—_ 
his fon 


from his 
deſign. 


mans in the blood of Hannibal, I thought proper to 
apprize you of it firſt, that, if you did not think fit to 
be a witneſs of the action, you might withdraw. 
Calavius, in as much terror, as if he had ſeen the 
blood of Hannibal ſhed, aa ( 9) Son, I beg and 

'F conjure 


menſam cruentares hoſpitis 
ſanguine? Annibalem pater 
filio-meo potui placare, filium 
Annibali non poſſum ? Sed fit 
nihil ſancti, non fidzs, non 
religio, non pietas: audean- 


(a) Per ego 2 inquit, fili, 
quæcumque jura liberos jun- 
gunt parentibus, 2 quæ- 
1oque, ne ante oculos patris 
facere & pati omnia nefubda 
velis. Paucæ horæ ſunt, in- 


tra quas jurantes per quicquid 
deorum eſt, dextræ dextras 
jungentes, fidem obſtrinximus, 
ut ſacratas fido manus, digreſſi 
ab colloquio, extemplo in 
eum armaremus? Surgis ab 
hoſpitali menſa, ad quam ter- 
tius Campanorum adhibitus ab 


Annibale es, ut eam * 


"Quid 1 


tur infanda, fi non perniciem 
nobis cum ſcelere afferunt. 
Unus agreſſurus es Annibalem. 
turba tot liberorum 
fervorumque ? quid in unum 


intenti omnium oculi? quid 


tot dextre ? torpeſcent — ne 
in amentia illa ? Vultum ip- 
_ Annibalis, quem armati 

exercitus 


St 


. * 
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conjure you by all the moſt ſacred rights of nature and 4. N 536 


Blood that bind fathers to ſons, not to commit the moſt - 
enormous of all crimes in my fight, and not expoſe 
yourſelf to the moft dreadful of all puniſhments. It 
is but few moments, ſince we engaged ourſelves by 


t. C. 216 


the moſt ſolemn oaths, that we gave Hannibal the 
moſt ſacred marks of an inviolable amity, calling all 
the gods to witneſs to our faith: and ſhall we, who 
have but this inflant quitted his converſation, arm 
the ſame hands againſt him, which we gave bim as 
pledges of our fidelity. That table, where the gods, 
that avenge the violated riphts of hoſpitality, pre: 
de; to which you were admitted by a favour which 
only two Campanians ſhare with you; do you quit 
that ſacred table only to ſtain it a moment after with 
the blood of your gueſt? Ah! after having obtained 
Hannibal's pardon for my ſon, were it poſſible that I 


have no regard to any thing, of moſt ſacred among ſt 
men : let us violate at once faith, religion, piety : let 
us be guilty of the blackeſt action in nature; if our 
deftruttion be not inevitably annexed to the crime. Do 
you, 'fingle and alone, pretend to attack Hannibal? 
But at the ſame time, what will become of all thoſe 


\freemen and ſlaves, that ſurround him? All thoſe 


eyes, which are inceſſantly fixed upon him, to watch 
for his preſervation ; will they be ſhut on a ſudden ? 
Can you hope, that ſo many hands armed for bis de- 
Fence, will remain benummed and motionleſs, the mo- 
ment you proceed to that exceſs of madneſs ? Can you 
ſuſtain the look of Hannibal, that formidable look, 


exercitus ſuſtinere nequeunt, 
quem horret populus Roma- 
nus, tu ſuſtinebis ? Et, alia 
auxilia deſint, me ipſum fe- 
rire, corpus meum opponen- 
tem pro corpore Annibalis, 


ſuſtinebis ? Atqui per meum 
4 . H 3 


Aus petendus ille tibi tranſs 
figenduſq ue elit, + Deterreri hie 
ſine te potiùs, quam illic vin- 
ci. Valeant preces apud te 
meæ, ſicut pro te hodie valu- 
ern. L. 


which 


could not obtain my ſon's for Hannibal? But let us 
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48 6 53% wbich whole armies cannot ſuſtain, and whith make 
"* *.- the Roman People tremble? And ſhould all other aid 
be wanting, would you have the courage to firike 
through me, when I cover him with my body, and 
place myſelf between bim and you? For 1 aſſure 
you, you muſt ſtrike through me to reach bim. Be 
therefore diſſuaded this inſtant, rather than reſolve 10 
periſh in ſo ill-concerted an enterprise; and let my 
entreaties prevail with you, after baving been this 
day ſo prevalent in your behalf. 3 
So moving a diſcourſe ſoftened Perolla into 
tears. His father ſeeing him moved, embraced 
him tenderly, and repeated his inſtances and en- 
treaties, till he had made him promiſe to quit his 
dagger, and renounce his deſign. I am reduced 
then, ſaid Perolla, to ſubſtitute my father to my 
country, in acquitting my ſelf to the one of the piety I 
obe the other. But I cannot help lamenting you, fa- 
ther, when 1 confider, that you will have the re- 
proach to undergo of baving three times betrayed your 
country. The firſt, when you cauſed the trealy with 
Hannibal to be concluded: the ſecond, when you broke 
the alliance with the Romans: and the third, this 
day, when you have hindered me from reconciling Ca- 
pua with Rome. Dear and unhappy country, re- 
ceive this ſteel, with which I armed myſelf for thy 
defence, fince a father wreſts it out of my hands. On 
ſaying theſe words he threw. the dagger over the 
garden-wall, and returned into the hall of the feaſt, 
to avoid giving ſuſpicion” 4 
We cannot but be ſtruck at firſt with ſome ad- 
miration for the bold deſign of Perolla : but if we 
conſider, that war has its laws as well as peace, 
the deſign of an aſſaſſination will undoubtedly be 
condemned, which becomes ſtill the more criminal 
from the circumſtances of treachery with which it 
is attended. If Decius Magius was the author of 
it, which ſeems probable enough, he can [a 
e ere 
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| ſidered no longer as innocent, nor believed not to 125 
deſerve the treatment he is going to ſuffer. 


Accordingly, the next day after Hangibal's en- - Hanoi 


trance, the Senate of Capua being aſſembled, the © 


Carthaginian General made à very gracious ſpeech # 2 
the Cam- 


to it, full of profeſſions of amity and good - will. 


He thanked them for having preferred the alliance panian. 


of the Carthaginians to that of the Romans. And 


màmongſt the magnificent promiſes he made them, 


he aſſured them, that in a ſhort time Capua 
5 ſhould be the Capital of all Italy, and that the 
6 Romans themſelves, as well as the other States, 

< ſhould come thither to receive the law. That 
% however, there was a man amongſt them, that 
„ ought not to have any ſhare in the amity of 
the Carthaginians, nor be included in the treaty 
lately made with them; that he even did not 
e tees the name of Campanian, as he' was the 
* only one, that oppoſed the opinion of his coun- 


« try! this was Decius Magius. That he de- He 4. 
i manded him to be delivered up, and that in hun 
** his preſence the Senate, after having taken cog- s, 3, 
„ nizarice of his crime; | ſhould paſs fentence 9 
5+ reſpect to him. There was not a ſingle Sena- 2h 40 him ; 
tor that dared reply, though moſt of them thought, Lenny 10 
that Magius did not deſerve ſo rigorous a treat- ie. 


ment, and that Hannibal, in the very: en 
Se mortal blow to their liberty. 

The ptincipal magiſtrate — quitted : 
the Senate, and having placed himſelf upon his 
tribunal, cauſed Magius to be brought before him, 
and ordered him to defend himeff. The latter, 
without departing in the leaſt from his haughtineſs, 

refuſed to anſwer; alledging that he was diſpenſed 
from doing fo by the felt article of the very treaty 


N with Hannibal. His reaſons could not fail 
being rejected. He was put in chains, and 
dragapit 


away through the ſtreets of the city, in 
H 4 . order 


oem eas — vg, wt 2 8 2 
— / rr ty 9 on rr 
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form into 
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2 536: order to be conducted to the camp of the Cartha- 


* Magius Sinians. As long as he had liberty to ſpeak; he con- 


1 tinged to addreſs diſcourſe, full of force and bold- 


_ the Cam- neſs to the multitude, that ſurrounded him. Be- 


| anians 


ure Bei- 291d, ſaid he, Ihe liberty you imagined to procure for 

lauch. * yourſelves. - In the public Forum, in broad day, be- 
fore your eyes, a man of the principal rank in your 
city is laden with chains, and carried to execution. 
What greater violence could be exerciſed in Capua, if 
it had been taken by force of arms ? Go meet Hanni- 
bal, adorn the city. Make the day of his entrance a 
day of rejoicing, a feſtival, to ſee bim triumph over 
one of your citizens. It was apprehended that theſe 
reproaches might make ſome impreſſion upon the 

People; ſo that his head was muffled up in ſuch a 

manner, that he could not make himſelf heard. 
Hannibal was afraid to put him to death, in his 
camp, leaſt it ſhould excite ſome tumult in the 


He i is dri-city, He cauſed him to be put on board a ſhip, 


ven by a which was to carry him to Carthage. But a tem- 
peſt drove him upon the coaſts of Cyrene, which 
was ſubje& to the King of Egypt; who was then 
— Prolomy Philopator. Magius found an aſylum in 
the States of that Prince, and continued there in 
ſeafety under his protection. 

Fabius In the mean time Q. Fabius Prætor returned to 
Pico r Rome from Delphi, where he had been ſent Am- 
0 baſſador, and brought back the anſwer of the ora - 
anfwer of cle, which ordered the Romans to make certain 
the oracle ſacrifices, promiſed them ſucceſs for the time to 


to Rome. come, and recommended to them to obſerve great 


Egypt. 


Liv. xxiii. 


wn. moderation i in EO Property 


n 


Fn pepe de 10 OY 
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Are carries the NEWS of "a . at came, 
to Carthage. Himilco of Hannibal s faction, in 
- fults Hanno. be latter anſwers bim. Tbe Se- 
nate decrees Hannibal aids. The Difator, after 
having. provided for every thing, © ſets out from | 
Nome. Hannibal makes vain attempts upon Na- 
ples and Nola. Marcellus by bis engaging be- 
baviour brings over L. Bantius of Nola.” Han- 
nibal is beat by Marcellus before the walls of that 
city. Citizens of Nola puniſhed for their treaſon. 
; — attacks Caſilinum. Winter quarters at 
apua fatal to Hannibal's army, Caſlinum, forcet 
, Mag extremity of famine, ſurrenders to Hannibal. 
Fidelity of the Petellini to the Romans. State of 
affairs in Sicily and Sardinia. Dictator created 
to appoint new Senators in the room of the dead 
ones. New Conſuls and new Pretors created. 
L. Poſtumius, Conſul elect, periſhes in Gaul with 
| his whole army. This news occaſions 'a great 
mourning at Rome. The Senate regulates the dif- 
tribution of the troops, which are to ſerve this year: 
| Affairs of Spain little favourabl: for the Cartba-· 
ginians. Aſdrubal receives orders to march to 
Italy. Himilco arrives in Spain to ſucceed him; 
The two Scipios, to prevent Ajarubal's ; departare; 
give bim battle. His _ ts defeated. 


- 
* : - 


- R. 536. 
HILST what we have Juſt been eng ke — 
W paſſed at Rome and in Italy, Mago, ſon of rie, "the 
Amilcar Barca, was gone to Carthage to carry news of 
the news of the victory of Cannæ. He did not ooo 
ſet out immediately after this action. Before he ;, Car. 
embarked, he ſtopped during ſome days in the rage. 
country of the Brutii by his brother's order, to re- Liv. xxill 
ceive the cities, that abandoned the party of the He. 
Romans, Aba 


106 
A. R. 536. 
Ant. C. 216. 
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Romans, into the alliance of the Oo 
When he was admitted to audience in the-Senate of 
Carthage, he gave an account of all his brother 


had done in Italy. He ſaid; & that Hannibal 


had fought — ſeven Generals, of whom 
6 five were Conſuls, and the two others, one a 
4 Dictator, and the other General of the Horſe. 
That in the ſeveral battles he had fought with 


ec ſix Conſular armies, he had killed above two 


© hundred thouſand of the enemy, and had taken 
cc more than fifty thouſand - That of 
4 ſive Conſuls with whom he had to denl, he had 
<« killed two in the field of battle; that a third 
<&. had been dangerouſly wounded; and that of the 
&«. two others who had retired without wounds, 
ce the laſt, after the loſs of his whole army, had 


& eſcaped with difficulty at the head of only fifty 
« men. That the General of the horſe had been 


defeated and put to flight. That the Dictator 


„ was conſidered with admiration, and paſſed for 
< a ſingularly great General, only becauſe he con- 
<«.-tinually avoided coming to a battle. That the 
« People of Brutium and Apulia, with part of 
< the Samnites and Lucanians, were come over 
to the fide of the Carthaginians. That Capua, 
the Capital not only of Campania, but all Italy, 
<« ſince the defeat of the Romans at Cannæ, had 
<« ſurrendered of itſelf to Hannibal. That it was 
<« highly proper to return ſuch thanks to the Gods 


as might bear ſome proportion to the victories 


by effects the great ſucceſſes he had related 


<« gained over the enemy. Afterwards, to my 
8 
diſcourſe, he cauſed a buſhel of gold rings to be 


_ emptied in the porch of the Senate, which had 
been taken off the fingers of thoſe, who had 


fallen in the battle of Cannæ. He added, in or- 
deer to give a greater idea of the loſs, whick the 
un ſuſtained in chat battle, that none but 


Knights 


Knights and perſons. of. Alena d, "TOE e 


wear them. The reſult of his harangue wa 
„That the. mote hopes they had of — * 4 
« minating the war to their advantage, the g 1 
*+ efforts. they ought. to make for ſending all 
66 { of _— to Hannibal. Phat he was: 7 
from Carthage in the midſt of an eng- 
3 ria couotry: that the conſumption of provi 
«. fions and money roſe very high; and that fo 
many battles could not deſtroy the armies of the 
<< enemy, without weakening that of the Victor. 
«© That it was therefore neceſſary to ſend recrui HO, 
« ptoviſions, and money to an army, who 
« rendered the Carchaginian State ſuch great * 
$6 vices.” 
e ee of Mh 90's. had-diffuked joy 
throughour the whole . Himilco, of the 
Barcinian faction, thought this an happy occaſion for 
inſulting Hanno, who was of the oppoſite faction: 
Well, Hanna, ſaid he, what do you' think of a 


this? Are you ſtill ſorry for aur having undertakes 


this war withthe Romans? Are you ſtill. for having 
Hannibal delivered up to them? Speak : do you ob- 
Jett yo our returning thanks io the Gods, as bas been 


propoſed. rr t. 


hs of the Senate of Carthage. | 
Hanno, with a grave air and tone, replied 10 | 
this diſcourſe of Himilco in theſe terms: J ſhould 
have been filent this day to. avoid interrupting a joy, 
to. which I ſee every body abandon themſelves, by. 4 
_ diſcourſe, which perhaps will nat be to your liking. 
But, by anſwering nothing 10 a. Senator, that inter- 
rogates me, I ſhould leave room to ſuſpet} me either. 
of an ill-judged miſtaken. aye or of à ſervile baſa- 
- neſs ; which would argue 1 had. forgot, en, 
IT eat to 4 free man, or that I am ſo myſelf. . 
therefore anſwer Himilco, that I continue to be 7 


li een, and that- ee 


* 
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a. fl e Heelore my/eif gain your invincible General, til 


Iſte the war terminated by a treaty with ſupportable 


Conditions; and I ſhall always regret the antient 


peace, till a new" one be made. The advantapes, 
which Mago bas been diſplaying, give at this inſtant 
great pleaſure to Himilco, and the ot her partiſans of 
Hannibal: they nay have the ſamt effeft upon me 
alſo, and I am very much inclined to rejoice as well 
'as they; becauſe theſe great ſucceſſes, if we take the 


advantage of them, may procure more favourable 


conditions of peace, But if we let ſo happy an occa- 
fon ſlip, in which we may ſeem rather to give peace 
than receive it, I greatly apprehend, that this joy, 
which now tranſports you, will ſoon forſake us, and 
be reduced to nothing. For after all, what are theſe 
o much boaſted ſucceſſes, and what do they deter- 


mine? I have cut in pieces armies of the enemy; 


ſend me troops : what then would you af, if you bad 


Been defeated ? I have taken tro of the enemy*s camps, - 


probably full of ſpoils and all kinds of proviſions ; 
fend me proviſions and money: what elſe would you 
aſk, if you had loſt your ewn camp? But that I may 
not be the only perſon brought to the bar, (for I think 
I bave as much right to interrogate Himilco, as be 
me) let him, or Mago, anſwer me. The defeat” at 
Cannæ has deſtroyed the power of the Romans, and 
all Ttaly has taken arms againſt them. Tell me then, 
whether there be one of all the Latin States, that has 


come over to your fide ; and whether, of all the citi- 


rens, that compoſe the thirty-froe tribes of Rome, 
there be a fingle man that has deſerted. Mago 


having replied, that neither the one nor the other 
had happened: Ve have then, replied he, fill a 


cat number of enemies upon our hands. Tell us at 
leaſt, what the diſpoſition is of the enemies that remain, 
and whether they retain any hope. Mago anſwering 
that he knew nothing of the matter. There is 
nothing ſo cafy to be known, reſumed Hanno. Have 
a | | you 


3 | VanngpEmiLausy Cl 3 
you Anni that to aſt peace has been ſpoke ef in the 1 


Roman Senate? Have the Romans ſent, Embaſſadors- 
. to. Hannibal 10 great: about it? Mago having an- 
ſwered in the 3 The Pf — 1 oY 5 
ſub/iſts, as entirety. as it did the ay, that. 
nibal entered . Italy, replied the other. - There. are T 

many. amongſt us who remember the viciſſudes of - 54 5 
firſt. Wer ei Our affairs were. never in & better cu. 
dition either by land or ſea, than they, were before the 
| Conſulſpip of. C. . and Aulus Poftumius, It 
was. in that very Cunſulſbip, that mne were eue 

at the and: Ægates. If. our fortune, ſhould no 

happen to change (may the Gods avert the omen) i 

there, any reaſan o hope, that ue ſpall. have peuce. 
When overcome, whit. 10 Body fers it at preſents. 
when we are victorious ? For my part, if the gueſs ws 
tion were, either, to give the Romans peace, or te oa 
eive it from them, I know what. I ſhould: ſay... But 
if you-conſult me concerning - Mago's propoſals, this _ 
is my opinion: either Hannibal is viforious, and in 
that caſe is in uo need of aid; ar be dereives us with © 
vain hopes, and then, he . deſerve till 100 to be. re- 
. | 

\ Hanno's Nn did not make much im- Tk Senate 

preſſion upon the Senate. They were too much decrees 5 
engroſſed by the joy, which victory inſpires, 8 a 
hearken to any thing that might change it. Be- 
ſides. which, the perpetual enmity between Hanni- 
bal's houſe and his, made them ſuſpect him: and 
they were alſo convinced, that by exerting thems | | 
ſelves a little, they ſhould preſentiy ſee. the war 
terminate to their Cans eb 3 They therefore 3 
unanimouſly reſolved, that a reinforcement of four 
thouſand. Numidians, forty elephants, and a great 

ſum of money ſhould be ſent to Hannibal. At the 

ſame time a general officer was diſpatched to raiſe 
twenty thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe in 
* to recruit che army in that province, ane 
4 that 
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. . hat in Traly:" But theſe orders were executed very 
and with great indolence, as happens often 
enough in times of proſperity, eſpecially when 
diviſions and jealouſies ſubſiſt between thoſe that 
"govern. The ſpiric of faction and party is the ruin 
of publick affairs. Hanno was a man of counſel 
and ability, and hac very right views: but all his 
excellent qualities were poiſoned by his avowed 
antipathy for the family Lo on of "Hannibal. 
To be be uſeful in Councils, and to give weight to 
one's opinion in them, it is neceſſary to be impar- 
ick and to have n n0 view 5 of the pas, 
The Dic- © The Momme on their fide, were very intent 
er aſter upon repairing their loſſes. Befides their natural 
reid Application and vivacity, adverſiry made them 
fir every More active and vigilant. The Conſul neglected 
ehing ſets nothing that related to his province; The Dicta- 
2 tor, M. Junius Pera, after having diſcharged the 
Liv. xxiii, duties of religion, asked the people, according to 
14. cuſtom, permiſſion to ride on horſeback in com- 
manding the army. He immediately made two 
legions, which the Conſuls had levied at the begin- 
ning of the year, take arms, with the eight thou- 
_ fand ſlaves, of whom we have ſpoke above, and 
the Cohorts, that had been draughted from the ter- 
ritory· of Picenum, and a neighbouring canton 
called * Ager Gallicus. As theſe forces did not 
ſeem ſufficient, he had recourſe to a remedy never 
employed but in the moſt deſperate conjunctures, 
and when the Decent is obliged to give way to the 
Uſeful. He publiſhed a decree, by which he re- 
leaſed all that were confined in the priſons either 
7 for crimes or r debts, the munter of n w ich armount- 


0 Thi wa a ſmall country the Roman citizens in nt 
— the Rubicon and the the law paſſed by Flaminia: 
Eſis, conquered fi 777 the — 4 when tribune of the People: ” 
A and diferi uted among it 08 
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ed to fix thouſand men. As the State was in want 26 226. 

of all things, it was neceſſary to give them the 

arms which had been taken from the Gauls, and 

carried in triumph by Flaminius. After theſe diſ- 

poſitions, he ſet out from the city with five and 

twenty thouſand men capable of ſervicſſ | 
As to Hannibal, after having ſecured Capua, he Hannibal 
made a ſecond attempt upon the city of Naples, hir 
bot as ineffectually as the firſt. Hie afterwards;,,,, Wa. 
marched his troops into the territory of Nola, and ple and 

confined his views to that place. The Senators 15 
gave Claudius Marcellus advice; who was then at 
Canuſium, of the extreme danger in which that 

city was, becauſe the People were inclined to ſur- 

tender it to Hannibal. He marched thither | withs 

out loſs of time. As ſoon as Hannibal was inform. 

ed, that he approached, he retired towards the ſea 

on the ſide o Naples, ardently deſiring to make 

himſelf maſter of that city, in order to have 

a port, where he might ſecurely receive the ſhips, 

that ſhould come to him from Africa. Not ha- 

ving been capable to alter the fidelity of the in- 
habitants of that city, he laid ſiege to Nuceria, 

and having long kept it blocked up, at length 

teduced it by famine, leaving the inhabitants at 
liberty to retire where they thought fit. He pro- 

miſed them great rewards, if they would ſerve in 

his troops: but not a fingle man of them would 

e hd any ret 17 Rk gr 

The people of Nola were far from being of the Marcellus 
ſame diſpoſition. There was in that city a young © 5 - 

officer called I. Bantius. The Romans had not at 4 . 


that time among their allies an horſe- man more bringsover 
diſtinguiſhed for his bravery. Hannibal having L. Bantius 
found him, after- the battle of Cannæ, ' almoſt 7. Nola. 
without life in the midſt” of an heap of dead bo- 1." 
dies, had cauſed his wounds to be dreſſed with Plat. in 
abundance of care and goodneſs, and after he was Marc-303 


IV. xxiii. 


13 a 


. 226. cuted, had ſent him home, not only without ran- 
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fon,” but with great preſents. In gratitude for 
ſo extraordinary a ſervice, Bantius had already 
ſpared no pains to put Nola into Hannibal's hands, 
and Marcellus found him ſtill reſtleſs and buſy; 
Ic was neceſſary to be rid of him either by execu- 


tion, or to engage him by favour. Marcellus 


cChhoſe the latter, to which his natural diſpoſition 
inclined him: for- he was humane, affable, inſinu- 

ating, and of a character Highly: ade to en- 
* n 1. 7 V i 


Accordingly one day when: Bantius came to 
. his court to him, Marcellus aſked him who 
he was. It was not becauſe he did not know him 
long before; but he ſought a pretext for entering 
into the converſation. he wanted to have with him. 
Bantius having told him his name, Marcellus ex- 
preſſed ſurprize and admiration, How ! ſaid he; 
Are you that Bantius, ſo much talked of at Rome, as 
an officer, that fought ſo. bravely at tbe battle of 


Cannæ, and was the only one that did not abandon 


the Conſul P. Amilius, but covered that General 
with your body againſt the wounds: aimed at bim? 
Bantius having anſwered that it was himſelf, and 
having ſhewn him the ſcars of his wounds. Ab! 
"aid Marcellus, after having giving us ſuch great 


' proofs of your amity, why did not you come 10 us 


from tbe firſt to receive thoſe honours which you de- 
ſerve. Do you imagine, that we don't know. how to. 


reward the merit ef friends, which even the enemy 


Vefor. 


themſelves have in item. To theſe kind words; 


attended with an obliging air of familiarity, he 


added a preſent that crowned all. Beſides a ſum 


of money, which he ordered his treaſurer to pay 
him, he gave him a fine war- horſe; and before this 


face ordered his Lictors to Sie Nn ne 


| hene ver he came to ſee hin. 
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We ſee here in this inftance of Marcellus, ben . 
neceſſary che art of diſpoſing the mind, and win- 5 
ning the heart, is to thoſe, Who are in principal 
offices, and adminiſter governments: that it is not 
by haughtineſs and inſolence, by menaces and 
chaſtiſements, that men are to be governed: but 
that marles of favour and friendſhip, praiſes, and 
rewards, diſpenſed properly and with addreſs, are 
the moſt certain means to bring chem inte. mea - 
ſures, and attach them for ever. t 
By this generous behaviour, Marteilus fo — 
tually St ned the haughty ſpirit of the young 
foldier Bantius, that he was all the reſt of his life 
one of the braveſt and moſt faithful allies of Rome. 
No one was more attentive, nor more warm, than 
him to diſcover and declare ſuch of the people of 
Nola, as eſpouſed the party of Hannibal; and 
they were very numerous. Hannibal being re- 
med bein Nola, they were reſolved, as ſoon. 
as the Romans ſhould march out againſt the enemy, 
to ſhut the gates, plunder the baggage, and ſur- 
render to the Carthaginians; and they had had 
ſeveral interviews: with the enemy during the I - 
night. 1 40-335 
Marcellus was + aprtined of this conſpiracy, and Ell 
took all the neceſſary meaſures to prevent its ef- * L 
fect. He purpoſely kept cloſe for ſome days j,, before 
within the city, not through fear, but to give the the walls | 
enemy a: raſh confidence. Hannibal, in conſe-? e- 
quence, approached the place with leſs. order and |; 
precaution than uſual, - Marcellus, who kept his Plat " 
troops drawn up in battle within the walls, made Marc. zog. 
them ſally that moment through three gates, and 
fell upon [he beſiegers with ſo much force and im- 
petuoſity, that they could: not ſuſtain, the charge. 
After having defended themſelves for ſome time 
with ſufficient * and courage, they were at 
length broke, and obliged to retire into their + 
Vor. V 1 | camp. 


F 
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a; R. £36: camp. Hannibal loſt two thouſand-three hun- 
dred men in this action, and on the ſide of Mar- 
cellus only five hundred were killed. | 

This was the firſt advantage gained by the Ro- 
mans over Hannibal ſince the battle of Cannæ, 
and it was of extreme conſequence to them. For, 
in the condition the affairs of the Commonwealth 
then were, it was more difficult to ſtop the courſe 
of Hannibal's victories, than it was afterwards to 
conquer him. This advantage revived the cou- 
rage of the Romans, and inſpired them with a 
confidence in themſelves, by ſhewing them, that 
they fought with an enemy, who was not invinci- 
ble, but might be checked and beatenn. 

Citizens of Marcellus having then cauſed — of che 


1 body from going out, made an exact enquiry con- 
fon. cerning ſuch as had held fecret correſpondence du- 
ring the night with the enemy. Seventy of the 
moſt criminal having been convicted of treaſon, 
the Prætor condemned them to loſe their heads, 
confiſcated their eſtates for the benefit of the Ro- 
man people, and reſtored all the authority to the 
Senate of Nola, of which the Cabal had e 
= ved it. 

Hanniba! Hannibal having led at . beſieged Caſi- 
attack linum. But, though the place was ſmall, and the 
125 Tri. garriſon only a thouſand men, the Carthaginians 
* were frequently repulſed with loſs: fo that Hanni- 
bal, aſhamed to continue long before an inconfide- 

rable place without doing any thing, choſe to for- 
tify his camp, and to leave ſome troops there, in 
order not to abandon che enverprize apy, and 
; retired-to Capua. = 
Winter: It was () here chat tuis army, which had'o long 


gquartersat 


- : (a) Quos nulla mali vicerat | e quo > ili er in- 
pv jor 1 2 perdidere nimia bona ac ſolentia in eas ſe merſerant. 


bal's ar- . — immodicæ: & Ns Liv. 
Po - withſtood 


' : 
g 


Nee, city to be ſhut, and poſted guards to prevent any , 
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withſtood: the greateſt hardihips, and which the 
moſt dreadful dangers had never been able to diſ- 
courage, was entirely conquered by plenty and 
pleaſures, into which it plunged the more 2 
ly, as it had not been accuſtomed to them. 

wine and good cheer, debauch with women, an 

idleneſs, which became every day more grateful 
3 them, as they familiarized themſelves with 
it, all combined to enervate their bodies and 
courage to ſuch a degree, that if they ſuſtained 
their ground for ſome time, it was rather in effect 
of the luſtre of their former victories, than. by their 
preſent force. Thoſe who were judges of the art 


of war, conſidered the fault committed by Hanni- 5 


bal in putting his troops into winter - quarters at 
Capua, as much greater than that of not having 
marched to Rome immediately after the battle 5 | 
Cannæ. For that delay and 1 ſays Livy, 
might ſeem only to have deferred his victory; 
whereas; his. ſtay. at Capua deprived, him of the 
forces neceſſary to conquer. When Hannibal 
drew; out his troops from that city, one might 
have ſaid that they were quite different men from 
what they had been before. Accuſtomed to lodge 
in commodious houſes, to live in abundance and 
idleneſs, they could no longer endure hunger, 
thirſt, long — ab and the other fatigues of 
war. Moſt of them carried. away debauched wives 
with them. During the whole ſummer great num- 
bers deſerted, who had no other aſylum but Ca- 
Pur againſt the wiſe ſeverity of their Generals. 


A e copied ir in what I, have 1722 
Capua; But I do not know whether all hee, Han- 


days — che fatal conſequences. of the bes tb ab 
in that voluptuous city, is entirely juſt, and w 
founded. When we, conſider attentively all. * 
cCircumſtances of this part of hiſtory, we can ſcarce 
bs 2 chat the *. made aſter- 


2 wards 
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28 53% wards by Hannibal's arms, is to be aſcribed to his 
leaſt conſiderable; and the bravery, with which 

the Carthaginians after that time beat Conſuls and 

Prætors, took cities in the ſight of the Romans, 


maintained their conqueſts, and continued fourteen * 
-years in Italy, without its being in the power of 


the enemy to drive them out: all this ſuffices to 
give us room to believe, that Livy exaggerates 


the pernicious effects of the voluptuouſneſs of Ca- 


pua. 


der to puſh on the conqueſt of Italy, to ſend thi- 


ther from Africa a conſiderable reinforcement of 


Numidian cavalry, forty elephants, and a thouſand 
talents, (about an hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds; and to take twenty thouſand foot and 
flour thouſand horſe into pay in Spain, to re- inforce 


| bid. 32. their armies in Spain and Italy. However Mago 


could obtain only twelve thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand five hundred horſe; and even when he 
was ready to ſet out for Italy with theſe troops ſo 
ſhort in number of thoſe he had been promiſed, 


ſtay at Capua. That is indeed one cauſe, but the 


The true cauſe of the decline of Hannibal af- 

| fairs, was the want of ſupplies and recruits from 
Liv. xxiii. his country, After Mago's repreſentation, the 
Senate of Carthage had judged it neceſſary, in or- 


he was countermanded and ſent to Spain. Han- 


nibal then, after ſuch great promiſes, received nei- 

ther infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money; and 

had abſolutely exhauſted his perſonal reſources. 
His troops were reduced to twenty-ſix thouſand 
foot, and nine thouſand horſe. How was it 


..- +... poſſible, with an army ſo weakened, to occu- | 


Fen Py in a foreign country all the neceſſary poſts, 
0 


Id his new allies in dependance, maintain his 
conqueſts, make new ones, and keep the field 
againſt two armies of Romans renewed” every 


year? And this was the true cauſe . 


— n N | \. 
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| eline of Hannibal's affairs. If we had the paſſage, 4 R-53% 
in which Polybius treated upon this ſubject, we 
ſhould undoubtedly ſee, that he had inſiſted more 
upon this cauſe, than upon the voluptuouſneſs of 
Aſſoon as the rigor of the cold weather began Co/linum, 
to abate, Hannibal drew his troops out of their 1 
winter - quarters, and returned to Caſilinum, the 8 
inhabitants of which, as well as the ſoldiers of the furrenders 
garriſon, / were reduced to extreme famine. For to Hanni- 
though. the attacks had ceaſed during the winter, _ 8 
as the city had been continually blocked up, it had 99. 
not been. poſſible to introduce proviſions into it. 
Tib. Sempronius commanded the Romans in the 
abſence of the Dictator, whom the affairs of reli- + 
gion had recalled to Rome. Marcellus was very 
deſirous of marching to the aid of 1 uu 
but he was kept back, on the one ſide by the wa- 
ters of the Vulturnus, which had roſe extremely, 
and on the other by the people of Nola, who were 
afraid of being attacked by the Campanians, aſ- 
ſoon as the Romans ſhould be removed, Sempro- 
nius was at hand to act; but as the Dictator had 
forbade-him to undertake. any thing till his return, 
he was afraid to make any motion in favour of 
Caſilinum, though he was informed that it ſuffered 
extremities capable of ſubduing the moſt heroick 
fortitude... All that he could do was to fill a great 
number of barrels with corn brought in from the 
neighbouring country, and to put them in the Vul- 
turnus, the current of which carried them into the 
city, taking care to give the magiſtrate notice to 
take them out as they arrived. This was done for 
three nights ſucceſſively, and gave the beſieged a 
little time to breathe. But the Carthaginians hav: - 


ig at length diſcovered. it, that reſource was en- 


tirely cut off. Nothing paſſed afterwards, but 
what was ſtopped on ＋ way, except nuts wh 
IN e 15 .H t af 
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A. B53 536, the Romans threw in, and when at Caſilitum, were 
taken out with hurdies. But what was ſo poor a 
ſupply in ſo great a famine? Reduced to the laſt 
extremity, they were obliged to eat the leather of 
their ſhields, after having boiled it to make it ſoft; 

to add to ſuch wretched nouriſnments, rats and 
bother the moſt unclean animals; and to dig up the 
herbage and roots that grew at the bottom of the 
walls. Hannibal perceiving that they were ſow- 
ing radiſhes z How! cried he quite aſtoniſhed ; 
do the beſieged imagine, that I ſhall ſtay before 
this place, till thoſe plants are ripe? This ſight 
determined him to ſuffer them to treat with him 
concerning the ranſom of the free perſons, which 

he had always refuſed before. They agreed to 

Septunces pay about twenty pounds -for each. When the 

aurl. money was paid, Hannibal ſuffered them to retire 
to Cumæ, as he had engaged, and put a ane 
of ſix hundred ſoldiers into the place. 

Fidelity of The inhabitants of Petelia, a city of the Bruttii, 

3 to ſhewed no leſs fidelity. The Senate having an- 

__ ſwered with grief to their deputies, that the Ro- 

Liv. xxiii, man people were not in a condition to ſend aid to 

20. ſo remote a place, they perſevered in their attach- 
ment to the Romans, till neceſſity at lengrh redu- 
ced them to ſurrender. | 

State of Almoſt at the ſame time, letters were received 

affairs in at Rome from Sicily and Sardinia, which were 

2 and read in the Senate. The Pro- prætor, T. Otacili- 

Liv. __ us, wrote from theſe provinces, that the Prætor 

21. *Furius was arrived from Africa at Lilybæum with 

his fleet, dangerouſly ill of the wounds he had re- 

ceived, and at the point of death. That they had 
neither money nor corn to pay and ſubſiſt the ſol- 
diers and mariners, and did not know how to act. 

He ſtrongly preſſed the Senate to ſend both aſſoon 

as poſſible, and, if they thought it proper to 

make one of the new Prevtors A er; #4 

ately 
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mula, Pro- prætor of Sardinia, alſo demanded 


proviſions and money, of which he was in want. 


The Senate anſwered both, that they were not in 


a condition to ſupply them with any thing: and 


that they muſt provide, as well as they could, for 
the occaſions of their fleeets and armies. T. Ota- 


cilius ſent Ambaſſadors to King Hiero, the ſole 


reſource of the Roman people, and received from 
him as much money as he had occaſion for, with 
proviſions for ſix months. The cities of Sardinia 
ſupplied Cornelius in like manner, and with abun- 
dance of zeal and affectio n 

As money was alſo wanting at Rome, the Peo- 


ple nominated three of the principal citizens to re- 


ceive the ſums, which private perſons were willing 


1 
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ately to ſuecceed him. Aulus Cornelius 'Mam- 448. : 


to lend the Commonwealth. After having choſen n;c,:,, 
three Pontiffs in the room of thoſe who were dead, created to 


4t was thought proper to fill up the vacant places chuſeSena- 
of the Senators, which were very numerous; the mages 
loſs of ſo many battles having made a great gap thy/e who 
in the Senate. The affair was brought on by the were cad. 
Prætor Pomponius. Sp. Carvilius, who ſpoke >a Sat 
firſt, was of opinion, that in order to ſupply the h 


places of thoſe who were wanting, and at the ſame 


time to unite more firmly with them, the freedom 
of Rome ſhould be given to two Senators of each 


of the Latine States, and that they ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted to thoſe of Rome, who were dead. This 
- Propoſal occaſioned a general murmur and indig- 
nation, Q. Fabius Maximus faid, that nothing 


had ever been advanced at a more improper time, 


than a propoſal capable of exciting new commo- 


tions amongſt the allies, whoſe fidelity was bit 


too much ſhaken already. And that if the delibe- 


rations of the Senate had ever required inviolable 


ſecrecy, this diſcourſe, which had eſcaped the 


.raſhneſs of a ſingle man, ought to be forgot, fup- 


/ 
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536-preſſed, and buried in eternal ſilence, as ſomething 
that had never happened. ae * was 
never mentioned afterwards. 
The Senate thought it proper to create a Dicta. | 
tor, in order to make the choice in queſtion. This 
nomination was uſually made by the Cenſors: but 
there were none then in the Commonwealth, and 
the preſent ſituation of affairs required a ſhorter 
method. The Conſul Varro, who had been ex- 
preſly ſent for from Apulia, nominated M. Fabius 
Buteo Dictator, without a General of the horſe, 
with power to exerciſe that office during ſix months. 
He was the oldeſt perſon that had been Cenſor, 
Aſſoon as he aſcended the tribunal for harangues, 
attended by his Lictors, he himſelf obſerved upon 
all the irregularities, that had paſſed 1n his creation. 
He declared, 5 that he did not approve either 
ie that there ſhould be two Dictators at the ſame 
$* time in the Commonwealth, which had never 
happened before; or, that they ſhould raiſe 
him to that dignity without a General of the 
“ horſe; that the ſame perſon ſhould have the 
„ authority of a Cenſor for the ſecond time; or 
+ laſtly, that a Dictator ſhould be permitted to 
t continue {ix months in office, unleſs it were for 
„ making war. He added, that if neceſſity obli - 
„ ped him to ſet himſelf above the laws, it was 
$ incumbent upon him to act as near to them as 
$ jt ſhould be poſſible, That he ſhould firike 
* out the name of no Senator actually upon the 
$ liſt, that it might not be ſaid, that a ſingle per- 
i ſon had been ſupreme arbiter in reſpect to the 
5 honour and dignity of a Senator. And as ta 
te the vacant places, in filling them up, he ſhould 
| K regulate his conduct according to diſtinctions 
F< generally known and independent of his choice, 
6 ne dot bx cearding to hip on 3 of 80 
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6 nal merit, of which it did not become him to gk: 
% make himſelf the ſole judge.” 

He kept his word, and after having Guſcd: 3 
liſt of the old en with which he did not 
meddle, to be called over; to ſupply the places of 


the dead, he nominated firſt thoſe, who had ex- f 


erciſed ſome curule magiſtracy, according to the 
order of time in which each had held it. He af+ 
terwards nominated thoſe, who had been Pleheian 
Adiles, Tribunes of the People, Prætors or 
Quæſtors: and laſtly, thoſe who 1 taken ſpails 
from the enemy, or obtained the civic crown. 
After having created in this manner an hun- 
dred and ſeventy-ſeven Senators with the general 
approbation of all the citizens, he abdicated the 
Dictatorſhip, and deſcended from the tribunal as 

a private perſon. And- having ordered his 6 
tors to withdraw, he mingled with the crowd, and 
purpoſely remained there a conſiderable time, to 
avoid being reconducted home in pomp. by the 
People. But his modeſty did not cool the ardor 
of the citizens. When he withdrew, they formed 
à very numerous train for him, and attended him 


quite home with the utmoſt zeal and reſpect. There 


is a moderation and wiſdom in the diſcourſe and 
conduct of Buteo, that cannot be too much eſteem- 


ce and admired, It was a ſmall number of ſuch 


Senators as him, who always determined the. opi- 
nions of the whole body in important affairs, and 
were in a manner the ſoul of the public delibera- 


tions, and of the government, Happy the Le- . 


giſlatures, in which there are ſuch men, and which 
know how to ſet the right value upon their merit 


The Conſul ſet out the next night to rejoin his New Con» 


army, without apprizing the Senate, and for fear/p 


they ſhould keep him in the city, to preſide at the dwg 
election of the Conſuls for the following year. The Liv. xxlii, 


pext day the Senate was of opinion, that the Dic- 4 
| 5 | tator 
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- A, R. 536. tator ſhould be wrote to, and deſired, in caſe the 
enn affairs of the Commonwealth would admit, to 
eome to Rome for the election of Conſuls, and to 
bring with him the General of the horſe, and the 
Pretor, M. Marcellus, in order that they might 
conſult them in perſon upon the preſent ſtate of 
the Commonwealth, and in concert with them, 
take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be judged the moſt 
t and ſalutary. All who had been ſent for 
came to Rome, having left their Lieutenants to 
command the legions. The Dictator, after having 
ſpoke of himſelf in few words, and with great 
modeſty, and with the higheſt praiſes of the wiſe 
conduct of Ti. Sempronius, his General of the 
horſe, ſummoned an aſſembly, in which L. Poſtu- 
mins was created Conſul for the third time, with 
Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. The firſt was abſent, 
and commanded in Gaul: the ſecond was at Rome, 
and then General of the horſe, and Curule Ædile. 
M. Valerius Flaccus, and Q. Mucius Scævola, 
were afterwards created Prætors. The Dictator, 
after having cauſed theſe magiſtrates to be nomina- 
ted, returned to rejoin his army at Theanum, 
leaving the General of the horſe at Rome, who 
was to enter upon the Conſulſhip ſome days after, 
and to whom, for that reaſon, it was neceſſary to 
conſult the Senators concerning the troops, that 
were to be raiſed, and employed the year follow- 
t ing for the ſervice of the Common wean. 
L. Pe- At the time, whilſt they were moſt occupied 
mius Con- by theſe cares, news came that L. Poſtumius, 
ef iy Conſul elect, had periſhed in Ciſalpine Gaul with 
Gan, all the troops under his command. He was to 
" avith all march his army through a vaſt foreſt, which the 
bis tres. Gauls called * Litana. On the right and left of 


_ as the way he was to take, thoſe people had lawed 


bs — of this foref is mat bows, Wy IS 
. . the 
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the. trees almoſt through at bottom, in ſuch a K N . 


manner that they continued upright, but ſo, that 
the leaſt force ſufficed for throwing them down. 
(This fact ſeems ſearee probable, and ſtill leſs what 


Ant. C. 226. 


follows.) Poſtumius had two Roman tegions witngn 
him, Which with the allies that had joined him 85 " | 
along the Mare Superum or Adriatic ſea, formed a 


of fifteen thoufand men, at the head of 
which he had entered the enemy's country. The 
Gauls, who were poſted at the extremities of the 
foreſt, no ſoener ſaw the Romans in the midſt of 


it, chan they puſhed down the ſawed trees, that 


were molt diſtant from the way. Theſe falling 
upon -thoſe next them, which did the ſame on 


others that the leaſt blow ſufficed to throw down, | 


_ cruſhed- the Romans, arms, men and horſes, in 
ſo dreadful - a manner, that ſcarce ten of them ef- 
caped. For moſt of them being either killed or 
ſtifled by the trunks and branches of the trees un- 
der which they lay, thoſe who by accident eſ- 


caped ſo dreadful a diſaſter, were immediately de- 


ſtroyed by the enemy, who had diſperſed them- 


ſelves e armed in the adjacent places, and 


in the middle of the foreſt. A very ſmall number, 
who were in hopes of eſcaping by a bridge over a 
river, were taken by the Gauls, who had ſeized it 


ſome time before. It was dere Poſtumius fell, af- 


ter having uſed his utmoſt efforts not to be taken 


priſoner. The Bon cut off his head, and carried 


it in triumph with his arms, and the reſt of his 
ſpoils, into the principal temple 'of their nation. 


ey afterwards extracted the brains and lined - 


the ſcull with gold; and, according to their cuf- 


tom, the prieſts and miniſters of their gods uſed. .. 


it as a cup for the libations, which they made in 


their ſacrifices, and to drink out of it at their 


meals. The ſpoils they took were proportioned to 
Ra, * For * the ahimals, which had 


been 
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Tel been cruſhed to death by the fall of the trees, no 
part of the ſpoils was loſt: all was found upon the 
ſpot where the army had periſhed, wan 
having been carried. off in flight. 
This news © When the news of ſo great a mierte was 
occaſions brought to Rome, the citizens were ſeized with 


exceeding 


ſuch ſorrow, that the ſhops were immediately ſhut, | 
Reme. and the whole city for ſome days ſeemed a ſolitude ; 
every body continuing at home as at midnight, 
To remove this image of univerſal affliction and 
mourning, the Senate ordered the ZEdiles to go 
through the ſtreets, and cauſe the ſhops. to be 
opened. Ti. Sempronius then having aſſembled 
the Senate, conſoled them, and having bade 
them call to mind the courage and conſtancy, 
« with which they had ſuſtained the defeat at 
«<< Cannæ, he exhorted them to arm | themſelves 
« with courage, and not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
% overwhelmed by leſs calamities. He gave them 
to underſtand, that, provided affairs | ſhould 
* ſucceed-againſt Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
<< as there was room to hope, the war with the 
«+ Gauls might, without hazard, be deferred till 
* another time, That with the aſſiſtance of the 
gods, the Roman People ſhould find a proper 
* occaſion to avenge themſelves for the fraud and 
* artifice of thoſe barbarians. But that the object 
* which ought to employ their attention at pre- 
« ſent, was the war with the Carthaginians, and 
« the forces, which they ſhould be in a condition 

“to bring into the field againſt them. ” 
De Se- He began himſelf to give an account of the 
2 number of the horſe and foot, as well citizens as 
2 that actually ſerved in the Dictator's army. 
are % Marcellus then gave the detail of his. Thoſe, 
ferve this who knew what troops the Conſul Varro had with 
Lin Ali, him in Apulia, were aſked concerning them. 


And the reſult of this Kind of review was, I 
> * . 


— 


/ 
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they mould find it very difficult to form Conſu- A. A. 22. 
lar armies, capable of ſupporting ſo important a | 
war. For this reaſon, whatever cauſe there was , 
to be itritated againſt the Gauls, it was reſolved to | 
abandon that enterprize for the preſent. The Dic- 
tator*s army was given to the Conſul, The fol-:. — 
diers of Marcellus $ army, Who had fled at Cannzee, hn 
were ordered to go to Sicily, and to ſerve there as 
long as the war "ſhould continue in Italy. It was 
alſo, judged proper to tranſport thither feb of the 
troops of the Dictator's legions, upon whoſe va- 
lour they could leaft'rely, without fixing them any 
time, but that aſſigned by the laws for the number 
of campaigns, every citizen was obliged to ſerve. 
The two legions that had remained this year in the 
to guard it, were decreed to the Conſul, that 
Hould be elected to ſucceed L. Poſtumius. And 
orders were given for two legions to return imme 
diately from Sicily, out of which the Conſul, to 
whom thoſe of the city ſhould fall, ſhould take 
what number of ſoldiers he ſhould have occaſion. ; 
for. The Conſul Varro was continued in com- 
mand for one year, without leſſening the number 
of the troops he had under him in Apulia, oe * 
defence of that country, © 
. © Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Teal, the war was fair: of 
exrried on in Spain with no leſs vigour. The Ro- Spain little 
mans had always had the advantage hitherto in that - > pas | 
province. The two Scipios had divided their Cortha- 
| forces, ſo that Cneus commanded the land- army, gini ans. 
a hill Publius kept the ſea with his fleet. Aſdru- — 
bal, 'who commanded the Carthaginians, not being 
in a condition to reſiſt the Romans upon either ele- EY 
ment, placed his whole ſecurity i in the diſtance ne 
ſet between him and the enemy. It was not til! 
after he had uſed abundance of entreaties, and 
made many inſtances, that four thouſand foot and 
e hundred horſe were bent him to recruit his 
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NR. 536 army. With this aid, he marched. and 1 
2 near the Romans, believing bimfelf. in a condition 
to make head againſt them by land: and at the 
ame time he ordered his fleet, after having - 112 
plied it with all that it wanted, to defend the 
illands and ſea · coaſts in the dependance 95 9s 
Carthaginians. hed a: 
At the ſame time tha he uſed. 177 utmoſt PO Fo 
vours to reinſtate the affairs of the Carthaginians | 
in Spain, he had the mortification to receive ad- 
vice, that the Captains, Who commanded his 
ſhips, had deſerted. After the great reptoaches | 
he had made them for having abandoned the fleet 
near the Iberus in a cowardly, manner, they had 
adhered but faintly to Aſdrubal, and the intereſts 
of the Carthaginians. They firſt declared for the 
Romans, and then brought over ſeveral cities in 
the country of the * Tarteſſii, and even took one 
by force. This revolt obliged Aſdrubal to re- 
move from the Romans, in order to carry. the War 
that way. The rebels had at firſt conſiderable ad- 
vantages over the Carthaginians, ſo that Aſdrubal 
was afraid to keep the field: but thoſe. ſuegeſſes 
became fatal to them. Obſervipg no longet ei- 
ther order or diſcipline, they diſperſed on all ſides 
without any precaution. Fs well knew how 
co take his advantage of their ne 988 He fell 
upon them when they leaſt expect „put them 
do the rout, and entirely defeated them. This 
victory obliged the whole tion ubm * 
* the next day. 4 
Hina Things were in this "Wong Wh Aer Ire | 
receives. ceived orders to march immediately into Ita 
* The report of this ſpreading in Spain, er 
740. * changed the face of affairs. Aſdrubal perceived Ic 
Liv. xxiii. Well. He WE to the Senn of Gnthages to 
27. . 


1 people 1 th Ihre nar | rams 


inform 
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inform them of che bad effect, which the report 48 8 
of his departure had already produced throughout ras 
the whole country. He told them, that if he 


« „ quitted the province, he ſhould no ſooner have 


e paſſed the Iberus, than it would declare en- 


« tirely for the Romans. That beſides, his nt ky | 8 


<«< having either General or to leave 1 in his 
place, thoſe who commanded the Roman ary © 
e mies, were Captains of ſuch, abilities in; 3 
% that it would be highly difficult to make head 


_ «| againſt them even with equal forces. That * v = 


therefore, if they were deſirous to., preſerve 

Spain, they ſhould fend him a ſucceſſor at the 

* head of a . army: that hopever mY — 1 

« ſucceſsful ſuch new General might be, it caudd 

s not be without difficulty, and that he, would 

find employment enough in his command. FO 

I ̃ beſe letters at firſt made ſome impreſſion upon 

ä the Senators of Carthage: but as they were, pre: 

ferably to all things, bent upon ſupporting them 

ſelves in Italy, they did not chapge their reſolu- 

tion in reſpect to Aſdrubal and his troops. They Himilco 

made Himilco ſet out with a good army and * ir 

ſtrong fleet, to preſerve and defend Spain — by 2! me Ir 
ſea and land. Aſſoon as that, General artived; 225 

having provided fot the ſafety of his troops ang Place 

fleet, he marched to join Aſdrubal with a. body 4g . xxiii. 

of cavalry with all poſſible expedition. When 5 

had informed him of the decrees. of the Senate; 

and had been told in his turn in what manner the 

war was to be made in Spain, he returned to his 


camp, placing his whole ſafety in expedition, and 


coritinually quitting the places through which he 
paſſed, before the inhabitants could take an 
meaſures for ſtopping him. As to Aſdrubal, ber- 
fore he quitted the province, he raiſed money from 

all · the States, that continued in ſubjection to the 


S ee that he ſhould have 
great 


2 
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1 536. great occaſion for it in the march he was going to 


undertake; after which he moved towards the 
banks of the Iberus. 


| The two 3 The two Roman Generals v were no 0 ag 


—_ of the orders Aſdrubal had received, than 


du they renounced all other deſigns, and joined their 
battle to forces to oppoſe his departure. They rightly per- 


ceived, that if that General, with the army he 
e. had in Spain, ſhould actually enter Italy, where 


. it was already highly. difficult to! refilt Hannibat 


fraud alone, the joining of the two brothers would in- 
3, Ffallibly be followed by the ruin of Rome. They 
army. therefore united their forces upon the banks: of 
Liv. xxiii. the Iberus, and having paſſed that river, they 
28, 29, marched againſt Aſdrubal. For ſome days the 
two armies continued incamped at five miles from 
each other, contenting themſelves with ſlcirmiſn · 
og, whilſt neither ſeemed to think of a general 
action. At length on the ſame day, and almoſt at 
the fame moment, the Generals on both ſides, as 
if by concert, gave the ſignal of battle, and came 
down into the plain with all their forces. The 
Romans were drawn up in three lines as uſual, 
which were the Haſtati, the Principes, and the 
 » Triarii. The cavalry formed the two wings. 
Part of the light-armed ſoldiers were placed a- 
mongſt thoſe in the front rank; the reſt were in the 
rear of the army. Afdrubal poſted the Spaniards 
in the main body, with the Carthaginians on their 
right, and the Africans with the auxiliary trodps 
on their left. As to the cavalry he placed that of 
the Numidians on the right wing in a line with 
the Carthaginian infantry, and the reſt in à line 
with the Africans. He did not place all the Nu- 
midians on the right, but only thoſe, who led 
two horſes at once, and were accuſtomed, in the 
heat of the action, to leap completely armed from 
a which wad! tired and harralied upon the other 
c 8 


— Conſuls. 


that was: freſti: ſo great were; both the inn Gg 


the riders, anti the dociſity of the horſes: jo-Mapt-; 

ing themſelves to alli their motions. Fita 8 
The Generals on both ſides having drawn up 

their armies in the order L have juſt ſaid, had dif- 


ferent motives for hoping, that werealmoſtiequally- 


founded, Their troops were equal enough as to 
their number but on the ſide of the ſoldiers, the 


ſentiments and courage were highly different. 


For though the Romans were making war far 
from their; own country, their Generals had not 


omitted to perſuade them, that they fought; for 
Italy, and the city of Rome itſelf, in preventing , 


the two brothers and their armies from joining; 
For which reaſon, conceiving, that their; return, 
to their wives and children depended; upon the 

ſucceſs of this battle, they were determined to con- 
quer, or to die- The other army was compoſed” 
of people, who had ntither the ſame ardor, nor 


the ſame reſolution, becauſe they had not the ſame 


intereſts. Moſt of the ſoldiers were Spaniards, 
that choſe rather to be defeated in Spain, than to 
conquer there, in order to be dragged into Italy. 


Accordingly, thoſe who were in the main body 


gave way on the. firſt, charge, and almoſt before 

one dart had been thrown at them: and after- 
wards ſeeing the Romans come on with abundance 
of vigour, they openly took to flight. The two 
other bodies of infaniry did not fight with the leſs. 
courage on this account. The Carthaginians on 
one ſide, and the Africans on the other, charged 
the enemy with great ardor, whom they kept in 


a manner incloſed. But aſſoon as the infantry of 


the Romans was entirely advanced into the mid- 
dle in purſuing the main body that fled, it was 


in a condition to open its way through the two 


bodies of the enemy 's foot that attacked it in flank 
on the righs's * left. —_ it had two attacks 
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— — 337: to ſuſtain at once, it was victorious: ns, For 
88 after having defeated and put to flight the centre, 
it was ſuperior both in valour and number to thoſe 
that remained. There was abundance of blood 
© ſhed in this latter part of che battle; and if the 
Spaniards had not fled in the beginning of the 
action, very few of ſo great an army had eſcaped. 
The cavalry did not charge at all. For, aſſoon as 
the Moors and Numidians ſaw victory declare for 
the enemy by the defeat of the main- body, they 
fled; and driyng the elephants before 1 left 
the two bodies of the infantry uncoveted. Aſ. 
drubal, on his ſide, having ſuſtained the battle to 
the laſt; eſcaped from the midf of the {laughter 
with a ſmall nuinber of foldiers." "The" er, 
ſeized and plundered his camp. 0 | 
The ſueceſs of this battle Guſirmed? ſack of: the 
Spaniards in'the party of the Romans, as * | 
— between them and the Carthaginians: 
ſtead of which Aſdrubal had loſt all hopes, — 
only of going with his army to Italy, but even of 
continuing in Spain with any ſafety. This good 
ſucceſs, which the letters of the Scipios made 
known at Rome, occaſioned great Joy, not only 
becauſe Aſdrubal had been defeated in 8 in, but 
becauſe 1 _ n . from** Totning to 
Ital | | 
4 15 ek the e 1 bare deen relavingy! we 1e how 
careful Providence is to temper and ballance good 
and bad ſucceſſes, in order to keep mankind in a 
wiſe (v) mean, equally diſtant from two extremes, by 
inſpiring them with ſentiments either of fear in the 


moſt ſmiling proſperity," or Prod —_— in Al Baden 
ene 
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(5) Sperat infolts metuit — 
Alteram ſortem bene bern Pet, 1 
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the-armies. Marcellus is elet3ed Conſul. De. 
© felt in his election. Q. Fabius Maximus  ſubſtita- 
ved to bim. New diſpoſe tion of the armies. 2. be 
 Carthaginians | ſend troops into Sardinia... The 
Conſuls and other Generals repair to their reſpetive 
_ provinces. Philip ſends Ambaſſadurs do Hannibal. 


beine 8 E CT H 191515! . 129 
ible tax 125 on the peo aple at Rome. e 


Stratagem F  Xenophanes, Chief of. the embaſſy. 


Alliance made between Philip and Hannibal. A- 
1 with the reſt of the Amba adors, i is ta- 
en by the Romans, and ſent to Rome. State of 
Sardinia. Enterprize of the Campagiians againſt 
Cume fruſtrated by Semprohius. He alſo defends 
Cumæ againſt Hannibal. Vigilance and prudence 


of that Conſul. The Ambaſſadors of Philip and 
Hannibal brought to Rome. Meaſures taken by © 
the Romans againſt Philip. That. Prince ſends. 


new Ambaſſadors to Hannibal. Diſcord at Nola 


between the Senate and people. Sardinia Pevolts. by 
Ii entirely ſubjefied by Manlius after a great vi- 
_ ory... Marcellus ravages the lands of Hannibals 


. allies, who implore his aid. . The army of Hanni- 


bal is beaten before Nola by Marcellus. S Jingle 


combat between Jubellius and Claudius. ' State of 


affairs in Spain. Private perſons ſupphy the Com- 
monwealth with money. The Carthaginians beaten | 


 twict together in Spain by the Scipios. 


(XJ H1LS T we affairs of Spain went very 
VV ill on the ſide of the Carthaginians, Hanni- 
bal laboured: with indefatigable application to-ſuſ- 
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tain and advance thoſe of Italy. Petellia was ta- 


ken by che Carthaginians: Croto and Locris by 
the Bruttii. Rhegium was the only city of that 
canton, that continued faithful to the Romans. 


ny alſo, at the 8 4 of Gelo, Hiero's el- 


; > 
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A. R. 536. deſt ſon, inclined to the Carthaginians.  Gelo's 
death deferred the effect of this 3 for 
ſome. time, as we ſhall ſne in the ſequel. By 

The three ſons of M. Zmilius Lepidus cele- 
brate funeral games in honour of their father, and 
give combats of gladiators: I have ſpoke of theſe 
- combats in the preceding volume. The great Ro- 
man games were alſo celebrated. | 

The fourth year of the war with Hannibal, the 
Conſul Ti. Sempronius Gracchus entered upon of- 
fice on the Ides of March (the 15th) as well as the 
Pretors. . The People were defirous that M.Mar- 
cellus ſhould continue to command in quality of 
Pro- conſul, betauſe ſince the battle of Cannæ, he 
was the only General, that had fought Hannibal 

in Italy with advantage. | 


A. R. 537: 1 
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r The firſt day the Senate aNembled in the Capi- 
ws 1 tol to deliberate upon the. affairs of the Common- 
at Rome, wealth, they decreed, that this year the citizens 
Liv. xxiũ. ſhould pay double the uſual tax, and that out of 
31. half the total amount, which ſhould be levied im- 
mediately, the ſoldiers ſhould be paid the arrears 
actually due to them for their ſervice. Thoſe who 
were at the battle of Cann, ' were excluded from 
this payment. 
Diſtribu- As to the armies, the Conſul Ti. Sempronius, 
tion of the in conſequence of what had been regulated in the 
enen. . ſame aſſembly; ordered the two legions of the city 
to rendezvous at Cales, from whence they: were to 
march to the camp of Claudius Marcellus beyond 
Sueſſula. The Prætor, Appius Claudius Pulcher, 
had orders to take the troops of that diſtrict, 
- which were principally the remains of the army 
of Cannæ, in order to pov ron them to Sicily, 
and ſend back thoſe bo. als were in that 


province. 
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province. M. Claudius Marcellus vent to take 4. 15 837 
the two legions of the city at Cales, whither they 3ns: 
had been commanded to repair, in order to march 
them into the camp, called the Claudian camp, 
from his name. Appius Claudius ordered T. Me- C3 
tilius Croto, his Lieutenant, to put himſelf at tbke 
head of the old troops, and to carry W to RJ 

cil 

| A. fr firſt every body expected with im patience, Marcellus 
that the Conſul would appoint an aſſembly for the: — wh 
nomination of his collegue. But many having ob- 7,” fe 1 
ſerved, that Marcellus had been removed as if 4;;:/-5ior. 
with deſign, for whom that dignity was intended Liv. xxiii. 
preferably to all others, as a reward of the-/glori- 31 

ous actions, which he had done during his Prætor- 

ſhip, a great murmur aroſe in the Senate. There 

was reaſon to ſuſpect, that there was artifice in the 
conduct that had been obſerved in reſpe& to Mar- 
cellus. He was a Plebeian; as the Conſul was 
alſo.” It is probable enough, that the Patricians 

were for preventing both Conſulſhips from being 

filled by Plebeians which had hitherto been with- 

out example. However this conjecture were, 
which the ſequel will appear to verify, the Con- 

ſul, whoſe being a Plebeian himſelf, muſt exempt 

him from all ſuſpicion of having entered into this 
combination, and who had it in his power to fru- 

ſtrate it, replied to thoſe who complained: No- 

thing bas been done, Fathers, but for the good of the 
Commonwealth. Ii was proper, that Marcellus 

ſhould go 10 Campania to change the armies there, 

and that the aſſembly ſhould not be appointed till af- 

ter be had executed his commiſſion; and was returned 

o Rome; in order that you may have ſuch a'Conſul, .. 

as the preſent conjuntFures require, and you your ſelves 
approve. Accordingly nothing more was ſaid of 


22 


aſſemblies till the return of Marcellus. Aſſoon a8 
hwy Sappentd; One was Wy and he was elected 
K 3 | Conſul 
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AR. 537-Conſul unanimouſly, and immediately entered, up- 


* 5 on office. But as a clap of thunder was, 5 
| that moment, and his election was, declared. def 
2. Fabius tive 15 the Augurs, he abdicated, and. . 
rat us Maximus was ſubſtituted i in his place, w. n | 
Ps bin. then Conſul for the third time. 125 
This declaration of the A urs upon BY pre- 
tended defect in the election of a ſecond Plebeian 
Conſul, may with reaſon, be ſuſpected. A great 
many years will paſs. before 55-4 firſt. example of 
two Plebeian Conſuls will be followed by a Mad. 
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New di- The Canals —_ a new 3939 pe the ; 
23 troops different from the former plan. Fabius 
nien. had for him the army, which M. Junius bod com 
manded during his Dictatorſhip: and his collegue 
Sempronius twenty five thouſand. allies, to which 
were added the ſlaves, who had voluntarily enga- 

ged to carry arms to the number of eight thou- 

' fand; The Prætor Valerius had the legions, which 
were returned from Sicily. Marcellus, as Pro- 
conſul, was left at the head of thoſe, who were to 
cover Nola beyond Sueſſula. The Prætots, to 
whoſe lot Sicily and Sardinia had Tales ſet out 
for their provinces. 
Wbilt this paſſed, hen Mago,. n 
brother, was upon the point of ſetting out from 
Carthage, in order to carry to Italy twelve thou- 

ſand foot, fifteen hundred horſe, twenty elephants, 
and a thouſand talents of ſilver (an hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds) with a convoy of ſixty gal- 

leys, news came that the Carthaginians had been 
defeated in Spain, and that all the ſtates of that 
province were gone over to the Romans. This 


neus made Carthage —_—_ the deſign. of ſending 7 
NG | Mago 


"4 than they 
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M to Italy; becauſe ſupplies ſeemed more ne- 
| Maga' in Spain. At the; ſame: time more ne * 
event happened, which made them ſtill more un--— 
mindful of Hannibal: this was an occaſion that 
offered of recovering Sardinia. They were in- fk Car- 
formed, that the Romans had but few. troops bfg, 
6 in that iſland that they had ſent 4 newW- P. & into Sardi- 
tor, of no experience, in the room of Aulus ris. 
Cornelius, Who had long governed the pro- 1 
% vince; and who knew it perfectly well. » That? 
4 beſides the Sardinians+ were weary of the Ro- 
% man government, which the year before had 
treated them with exceeding rigour, in obliging 
them to furniſh, money and corn beyond their 
power. That they wanted only a leader to re- 
„ volt.“ Theſe complaints were carried to Car- 
thage by — who ſecretly ſent chither the 
principal perſons of the nation, and eſpecially 
Hampſicoras, the moſt. conſiderable of them all 
by his credit and riches. The news from Spain 
and Satdinia, which came at the ſame time, ha- 
ving extited both hope and frar, they ſent Mago 
to Spain with his ſhips and troops, and choſt Af 
drubal, ſirnamed — Bald, for the expedition of 
Sardinia,- wich forces very near equal to thoſe com- 
manded by Mago. Hannibal in the mean time, 
who on his ſide had the moſt preſſing occaſion for 
aid, and Wwho ſaw his forces decreaſe every dax. 
muſh have been in great uneaſineſs and-perplexity. —__ 
The Roman Conſuls, on their ſide, had no ſoon- 8 
er finiſhed the affairs which kept them in the city, fulrand o- 
to ſet out for the army. Sem- 8 
pronius ordered the troops he was to command to 55 ff ve. 
repair to Sinueſſa by a day aſſigned them. Q. fedive 
Fabius alſo ſet out, in order to put himſelf at the provinces. 
head of his army, after having commanded the | 
inhabitants of the country, according to the per- 
. obtained for that Purpoſe: from the 
K 4 Senate, 


2146 
Le 


5 Bilip 
baſſadors 


10 Hanni- 


bal. 
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7 Senate; to carry all their grain into the fortified 

deities before the firſt of June; dedlaring;' that as 
to thoſe, who ſhould not have "obeyed; he would 
ravage their lands, ſell their ſlaves by auction, and 


8 TIRE burn their houſes: © The very Prætors who had 
been created for the adminiſtration of Juſtice, were 
not exempted from the functions of war. Valeri- 


us was ſent into Apulia, to receive the any fm 


Varro, and to make it go to Sicily under the com- 


mand of ſome Lieutenant- general; whilſt-he put 
himſelf at the head of the legions that returned 


from Sicily, and employed them for the defence 
of the ſea-coaſts between Brunduſium and Taren- 


tum, with the aſſiſtance of a fleet of twenty-five 
ſhips, of which the command was alſo given him. 


Q Fulvius, Prætor of the city, with a like num- 


ber of ſnhips, was appointed to guatd the coaſts 
adjacent to Rome. Varro, who was continued in 
command, but only in employments of little im- 


portance, and remote from the enemy, had orders 
to levy troops in the territory of Picenum, and to 


act for the ſafety of that country. T. Otacilius 
Craſſus had no ſooner conſecrated the Temple of 


| Prudence, than he'was-ſent into Sicily to command 


— 


the fleet i in che _ N the evaſts. of — 
ſand.” N c 88 
All the Kings and nations had their eyes upon 


fends Am- the famous quarrel, that had armed the two moſt | 


powerful people of the earth. Philip, King of 
Macedonia, intereſted himſelf particularly, being 


Liv. xxili. 2 nearer neighbour than any of the reſt to Italy, 


from which he was ſeparated only by the “ Tonian 
ſea. Aſſoon as he was informed, that Hannibal 
had paſſed the Alps, he was rejoiced: to ſee two 
ſuch- powerful Republicks at blows with each 
other: m 28 long as their mne ſeemed n - 
1 , e dame en Gree an den. 

wal | 
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he did not know'for which of the two to wiſh” ber £3 R. 822 


victory might declare. But, when he was inform 
ed, that Hannibal had defeated the Romans in 
three battles, 'which he had fought with them al- 
moſt upon the neck of each other, he was no lon- 
ger in ſuſpenee about determining for the ſide of 


the victor. Advices that he received ſoon after, Polyb. v. 
confirmed him in that reſolution. Whilſt he was “39. | 


nt at the celebration of the Nemæan games 


At Argos, a courier arrived from Macedonia, with, - | 
the news, that the Romans had loſt a great battle. 


This was evidently that of Cannæ. He imparted 
this only to Demetrius of Pharos, Who, as we 
have ſaid, had taken refuge with that Prince, af 
ter the Romans had reduced him to quit Illyri- 
cum. Demetrius took the advantage of this oc. 
ſion to animate him for a war with the Romans, 
to which, ſaid he, the Gods themſelves ſeemed to 
invite him, ſo favourable was the preſent con- 
juncture. He repreſented to him, that in the 
preſent condition of Rome, which had neither aid 
nor hope, he might, by joining his numerous for- 
des with thoſe of Hannibal, aſſure himſelf of the 
conqueſt of Italy; after which it would be eaſy 


for him to make himſelf monarch of the univerſe; 


a'noble AY that became no one better than 
himſelf. kA þ peg note * nn 
A young Kink; ſucceſsful till thewi in | his under- 
takings, bold, enterprizing, and - beſides of 'a fas 
milly that had always flattered themſelves with one 
day attaining univerſal empire, could not but be 
inchanted with ſuch diſcourſe. He therefore from 
thenceforth meditated nothing but giving peace to 


Greece, where he was actually at war with the E. 


rolians, in order that he might turn his whole 


thoughts, and all his forces, on the ſide of | Italy, u 
We have given the detail of this negociation elſe- 08 vir 
OY and * after Polybius, the wiſe Book xvii. 


reflections 
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4. R. 332 a reflections of a deputy from Naupactus, who repre: 


ane£2*5* ſented both to Philip and the Greeks, of what 


importance it was to unite, if they deſired not to 
be cruſhed, either by the Romans or Carthagini- 
ans, that is, by that of the two people, Which 
mould be victorious in the war they were then 

making upon each other. But we muſt, not omit 


obſerving here, that from that moment all Greece 


(and ſoon after Aſia) had their eyes fixed ſolely 
upon the Weſt; at firſt either upon Rome or Car- 
thage, and after wards upon Rome only, as if the 
States and Kings of the Eaſt and South 4 
that time foreſcen, that it was from the ell they 
were to receive maſters. bad hut vg d 
Philip, after having made peace, .retamed into 
| Macedonia, where Demetrius continued his warm 
ſollicitations, ſpeaking of nothing but the grand 
Project, with which he had ſo ſucceſsfully. began 
to inſpire him. And the Prince's thoughts turned 
upon nothing elſe night and day, ſo that his con: 
verſation, and even dreams, were ſolely engrolſed : 
by the war with the Romans. Polybius obſerves, 
that it was not out of friendſhip for the King, that 
Demetrius was ſo warm and tenacious in giving 
him this advice, but out of hatred for the Roman 
Commonwealth, and becauſe there was no other 
means for him to re- inſtate himſelf in the iſland of 
Pharos. It is uſual; for flatterers to cover their 
ſelf· intereſted views under the maſk of warm and 

paſſionate zeal; as it is for Priaces to abandon 
— Ar blindly to-counſels, that e aber. | 
tify their paſſions, _ IX . 

_ +: Philip, after the battle of Cann, put what he 
| had reſolved the year before in execution, and ſent 


Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, to congratulate him 


n his victories, and to make an alliance with 


bim. | Thoſe Ambaſſadors took great care to ſhun 


ee of Brunduſium and 85 3 
> "0p 


Lo 


1— * 49 
they were guarded by the ſhips-30d troops of the & K 57. 
Romans. They therefore landed near the tempe 
of Juno at the pramontory, which. gave the: na me 
of Lacinian to that Goddeſs. From thence, croſ- 
ſiog Apulia in, cheir; way to Capua, they fell: di- 
rectly into the middle of the Roman troops, that 
guarded the country, and were carried before the 
Prætor Valerius, who was them encamped at Lu- 
ceria. Xenophanes, chief af the embaſſy, was 5% T2 
not at all confounded. He gold Valerius] boldly, ins- 
that he came from King Philip to demand ber e, 
amity and alliance of the Romans. That he was bief of the 
charged with orders from his maſter for the Con- . 
ſul, Senate, and People of Rome, and that! he 
deſired to be conducted to them. Valerius, charm- 
ed with the adyantageous offers of ſo powerful a 
King, at a time when the Commonwealth was 
—.— by its antient allies, received theſe Am- 
baſſadors from an enemy as friends and gueſts. He 
gave them guides, whom he commanded to carry 
them the ſafeſt way, and very carefully to inform 
them which poſts were occupied by the Romans, 
and which by the Carthaginians. Xenophanes 
paſſed . the midſt of the Roman troops in- 
to Campania; and from thenee with the firſt op- 
portunity of eſcaping, repaired to Hannibal's 
camp, and made an alliance with him in the name | 
of Philip, of which the conditions were: “ That 4//iance 
<« the King of Macedonia "ſhould come tor Italy made ge- 
with as ſtrong a fleet as he, could fit out: «(this f 
«. was ſuppoſed to be about two pps ay Hannibal. 
“ that he ſhould ravage the coaſts of Italy, and 
on his ſide ſhould make war with all his für- 
tf ces, both by ſea and land. That when they 
ſhould be reduced into ſubjection, Italy, wWitn 
*; tho: city & Ras, and the wha mg Ar 


$0643 1 1 
8 


5 * Lacinjas promentey m near 3 in Calabria, 6; 
cr e 1 
p * * a 73 - 3 remain 


c tries, as well on the continent, as the ill. 
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255 2 remain to Hannibal and the Curthaginians. 
* That they ſhould afterwards go in conjunction 


into Greece, and make war upon ſuch nations 
«as Philip ſhould direct, and that all the coun- 


<< that border upon Macedonia, ſhould be anne 
«to the dominions of that Prince? OG 


Livy repeats only the little I have tec of this | 


tren aty. Polybius has preſerved the whole, — 
which I think it incumbent on me not to dep! | 
the reader. Theſe fragments, which ſhew — 5 
cuſtoms, eſpecially in a point of ſuch importance 
as that of treaties, muſt ſeem valuable, and excite 

our curioſity. 

Polyb. vi. Treaty of alliance, ave by 1 een ae 
502 — 505 bal the General, Mago, Myrcal, Barmocar, and all 


tbe Senators of Carthage, then with him (Hannibal) 
and all the Carthaginians, that” ſerve" under him on 
the one fide; and on the other between Xenopbanes 
'\the Athenian, the ſon of Cleomachus, ſent to us"'as 
Ambaſſador for King Philip, the ſow of Demetrius, 
as well in bis name, as in the name of the RENE 


— and of the allies of his crown.” 


In the preſence of Fupiter, and Juno, and Apollo ; 
EY the preſence of the tutelar divinity of the Cartha- 
ginians, and of Hercules, and of Tolaus; in the 
preſence of Mars, of Triton and Neptune; in ibe 


preſence of the gods, that accompany our expedition, 
and f the fun, and of the moon, and of the earth; 
tn the preſence of the rivers, of the fields, and f the 
waters; in the'preſence of all the gods, that Car- 


thage acknowledges for its maſters ; in the preſence of 
all the gods that are the maſters of Macedonia, and 
of all the reſt of Greece; in the preſence of all "the 
gods, that prefide at this Treaty: Hannibal the 
General, and all the Senators of Carthage that ate 
with bim, and ow the 9 of bis ys" bave 


oe 


Et With _ 
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| With your good pleaſure and ours, there ſpall be a *: pe = 
| treaty of amity and alliance between you and us as * 
N friends, allies, and brothers, on condition, that King WW 
| Philip and the Macedonians,. and all the allies tbey 
| buave amongſt the-other Greeks,” ſhall preſerve and 
defend ibe ee Lords, and Hannibal their © 
General, and the Soldiers under his command, and the 
governors of the provinces dependant upon Carthage, 3 
and the inhabitants of Utica, and all js cities and 
nations in ſubjettion to the Carthoginians,” and all 
the ſoldiers and allies, and both the cities and nations, 
which have joined us in Italy, Gaul, Liguria, and 
whoſoever, in that region, ſhall enter into amity and 
alliance with us. In like manner the Carthaginian 
_ armies, and the inbobitonts of Utica, and all ibe ci- 
ties and nations in ſubjett1on: to. Carthage, and the 
ſoldiers and allies, and all the cities and nations, with 
which we have amity and alliance in Italy, in Gaul, 
in Liguria, and with. which we may contract amity 
and alliance in this region, ſhall preſerve and defend 
King Philip, and the Macedonians, and all their al- 
lies = the other Greeks. We do not ſeek to ſur- 
each other : wwe lay no ſnares for each other. 
We, the Macedonians, declare 0 _—_— from our 
hearts with affection, without fraud, without deſign 
of deceiving,” enemies to all thoſe who ſhall be ſuch 1 to 
the Carthaginians, except the cities, ports, and Kings, 
with whom we are engaged by treaties of peace and 
alliance. And we, the Carthaginians, alſo declare 
ourſelves enemies to all thoſe, ps ſhall be ſuch to 
King Philip, except the Kings, cities, and nations, 
with whom wwe are engaged by treaties of peace and 
alliance. You, the Macedonians, ſball enter into the 
war which we have, with the Romans, till it Hall 
pleaſe the gods to_ give good. ſucceſs wu our arms and 
your. Tou fall aſſiſt us with all that ſhall be ne- 
ceſſary, according as ſhall be agreed in that reſpel. 
i the gods do not give us the victory in the war a- 


gainſt | 
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u 2g Saint abe Romans amd their allies, and wwe Should 
'5 treat. of peace with them, we ſhall treat of it in ſuch 
a manner, that you may be included in the treaty, and 
on conditions ibut they ſhall not be allowed to declare 
war againſt you; "that they ſhall not be maſters of the 
Corcyreans, nor of the Apbllionates, nor of the Epi- 
1 - danmians,. nor ef Pbaros, nor of Dimallum, nor of 
1 er Pari bini, nor of Atintania; and that they ſhall 
' reftore to Demetrius of Pharos bis relations whom. 
4 1 they detain in their dominions. If the Romans declare 
1 war againſt 'you, or againſt us, we then will aſſiſt 
1 = e eath other according to the neceſſity of the occaſion. 
in | We will at in ibe ſame manner, in caſe any other 
fall make war ag ainſt us, except in reſpect to the 
Kings, cities, and nations, to wbom ib ſball be 
Friends and allies. If we ſhall judge it proper to add 
am thing to, or retrench any thing from, this treaty, 
we will nat do it without the conſent of both parties. 

This treaty is an authentick proof of the 
common opinion that prevailed amongſt all na- 
tions, that the good and bad ſucceſſes of war, 
and in general all the events of life, depend abſo- 
lutely upon the Divinity, and that there is a Provi- 
dence, that regulates and diſpoſes all things. 

Ihe words in the preſence, repeated ſo often in 
fo few lines, ſnews how much the Pagans them- 
ſelves were convinced that God is actually preſent 
in the ceremony of- making treaties, that he hears 

all the articles of them, and that he reſerves to 
himſelf the Puniſhment of thoſe who dare to vio- 
late any of them, and inſult his ſacred name, char 
has been invoked to them. 

In what aſtoniſhment ſhould we be, if our Ain 
baſſadors ſhould think fit to uſe in treaties the in- 
vocation of ſaints as often as the Pagans did that 
of their gods, of whatever rank they were," for 
they had different —_— of them? a | Wo. 


— 
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Such were very bear the conditions of the treaty fa. 
made between Hannibal and the Ambaſſadors of? 
Philip. Hannibal ſent Giſgo, Boſtar, and Ma- Nabe 
go, with them to confirm the alliance with the”: 2 
King in perſon. They all repaired together to the 4 1 £ 
ſame temple of Juno Lacinia, where the ſhip of 4, i; 
the Macedonians was concealed in the road. They en ty 


embarked there: and were out at ſea, when they! 5 


mans, ani 


were perceived by the Roman ſhips that guarded n: 7 


the coaſts of Calabria. P. Valerius detached N Rome. 
light veſſels, with orders to purſue the ſhip, that 
had been ſeen, and to bring it in. The Ambaſ- 
fadors ar firſt did their utmoſt to eſcape. . But 
ſeeing that their purſuers were upon the poipt of 
coming. up with them, they ſurrendred themſelves 
of their own accord to the Romans. When they 
were brought to Valerius, he aſked them who they 
were, from whence they came, and whither they _ 
were going. Xenophanes, whoſe firſt lie had ſuc- - 
ceeded fo well, replied at firſt, ** that King 
Philip had ſent him as Ambaſſador to the Ro- 
e mans: but that it had been impoſſible for him 
* to croſs Campania, which he had found full of 
the enemy's troops.“ The Carthaginian habits 
having made the Roman General ſuſpect Hanni- 
bal's Ambaſſadors, he interrogated them, and their 
anſwer fully diſcovered them. Having intimidated 
them by the terror of puniſhment, he obliged 
them to deliver the letters to him which Hannibal 
had wrote to Philip, and the treaty which had 
been concluded between that Prince and the Car- 
thaginans. When Valerius was informed, of all 
that he deſired to know, he judged, that the beſt 
he could do was, as ſoon as poſſible, to ſend: the 
priſoners he had taken, and all the perſons in their 
train, to the Senate at Rome, or to the Conſuls 
 whereſcever they ſhould be. For this purpoſe he 
choſe five of the lighteſt gallies, which he 


[ 


144 
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A: R. 537-'{ax out under the command of L. Valerius Antias, 


to whom he gave orders to ſeparate the deputies, 
by putting them in different ſhips, ſo that they 


225 any © might have no communication with any ban or 
eeoven with one another. | 


28 


When we unite all the Ss that "Hs 


pened to the Romans in the courſe of one and the 
ſame year, in one point of view: fifty thouſand 
men killed at Cannæ with the flow-er of their Ge · 
nerals and Senators; ſoon after another army en- 


tirely deſtroyed wich the Conſul in Gaul z the al- 


moſt general defection of the allies; the orders ſent 


to Aſdrubal to march with his whole army to 
Italy, and to Mago, another of Hannibal's bro- 
thers, to carry thither twelve thouſand foot, fiſteen 
hundred horſe, and twenty elephants: add to this 
the new treaty of Philip upon the point of ſending 
a fleet of two hundred ſail againſt them, and to 
attack them with all his forces by ſea and land: I 


repeat it, when we unite all theſe circumſtances, 


which might, and even, morally ſpeaking, muſt 


have concurred together, ſo wiſely: were the mea- 


ſures concerted, does not the ruin of Rome ſeem 
abſolutely inevitable, and can we believe but that 


her end is juſt. at hand? But, if this be ſo, what 
becomes of the clear and evident prediction of her 


future greatneſs laid down in the Scriptures? Is it 
difficult for the Almighty to diſpel all theſe dan- 
gers, and to make them entirely vaniſh ? And 
this is what happens. The moment Aſdrubal is 
upon the point of ſetting out, a battle judiciouſly 
fought and gained by the Scipios, ſtops him 5 8 


The news of this blow carried to Carthage, p 
vents Mago's voyage. The taking of Philip's 3 
Ambaſſadors diſconcerts all the deſigns of that new 
enemy. We ſhall ſee, that Rome, in the midſt of 
an wad Boron. retains a oy S ld and: conſtan- 


* 
4 


0 - | . 
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ey, that baxye ſomething: prodigious, in r, e 5 
But ler ug 00 wich h the hiſtor jj $0 4 

On dhe eport made by: | ammulas chat was Srare of | 
feturned From tis government of Sardinia, gf. f 81 
Rate of that province; of the ſickneſs of Q. Mu- z. 
cius his ſueceſſon of the diſpoſition. of, the i 
— . be . of th rumour INOUT « Fo 

g itruption oß the Carthagig 

8 ordered Q. Fulyiys: Flaccus l five 
thouſand. foot; and four .bundred- horſe, and to 
make that legion ſet out immediately for Sardinia, . 
under ſuch a General ashe-ſhould think fit to chuſe, 
to command it and the other troops already in che 

rovince; till Q. Mucius's health ſhould be re-elta- 
Blithed, This Commiſſion was given to T. 
lius Torquatus, who had been twice Conſul. and 
Cenſor; and had ſubjected the Sardinians in his 
firſt Conſulſhip. | Almoſt at che ſame time, the 
fleet Which the Carthaginians ſent under the com: 
mand of Aſdtubal the Bald, having met with 3 
dteadful ſtorm, was driven n ſhore at the ind 
Baleares. All the crew s: had ſuffered excgędinglys 
and the bodies of the ſhips. had been ſo violent ly 
ſhattered, that they were obliged to draw them od 
ſhores and td employ a, Very dee length 
of time in refitting themy 0 17279 130 : 

Fo return to Italy, as the, FRY of Cane 2 le 
much reduced the ſtrength of the Romans, BAG Conant 
the 12 Caps had ee 155 Su- ansagainſl 


3 
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their Voker They at firſt: erlebe ſollicitations, Liv. xxiii. 
to induce them to quit che party; of the Romans. 35—37- 
Hut not) being able to ſucgeed by has. denn 
they bad tecourſei its ſctatagem, in otder tour 
ü Pptize them. They invited the Senate "Core: $9 
2 e bart he made in ee 


wy 
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_ AR. 53%-of Hama, where the Senate was to be preſent. The 


Amnt.C.ais. 


people of Cume ſuſpected ſome treachery, how- 
ever they did not fail to accept the offer, with the 
view of: king the Campanians fall into their own 
ſhare. They immediately gave advice of what 
paſſed to Sempronius, who at that time incamped 
near Liternum, and cauſed him to be told, that 
not only the Senate, but the people and army of 
Capua, would be at the ſacrifice. The Conſul 


ordered them to remove all their effects out of the 


country into the city, and to keep themſelves ſhut 
up within the walls. As to him, the evening be- 
fore the ſacrifice, he began his march to approach 
Cumæ, which was but three miles from Hama. 
The Campahians were already aſſembled there in 
great numbers. The ceremony was to laſt three 
days. It began in the evening, and ended before 
midnight Sempronius believed this the time for 
attacking the Campanians. Accordingly he ſet 
out about two hours before the ſetting of the ſun, 
and arriving at Hama, in great ſilence about mid- 
night, he entered at once through all the gates of 
the camp of the Campanians, which he found 
much neglected, as been with people, who, 
after having eat and = lentifully, are very 
fleepy. Moſt of them were killed, ſome in their 
beds, where they were in a manner buried in ſleep; 
and the reſt as they returned unarmed from the 
ſacrifice. The'Campanians loſt above two thou- 
ſand men in this nocturnal ſlaughter, with their 
chief Marius Alfius. Thirty-four colours were 
taken. Sempronius did not loſe an hundred ſol- 


diers, and remained maſter of the camp. 


After having plundered it, he retired haſtily to 
Cumæ, apprehending that Hannibal, who was in- 
camped upon the mountain Tifata above Capua, 


| 3 — come to attack him. Accordingly, on che 


of this lorprize, he ſet out, and 
8 marched 


1 


-” 
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marched with abundance: of expedition towards KR 337. 
Hama, perſuading himſelf, that he ſnould find the 445. 
Romans ſtill there, and that an army compoſed 


chiefly of raw ſoldiers, and even ſlaves, blinded 
by their ſucceſs, would amuſe themſelves with 
taking the ſpoils of the enemy, and with gather- 


ing the plunder. But, whatever diligence he had 


uſed, he found no enemies at Hama, where he ſaw 


only the traces of the deſeat of his allies, and the 


earth ſtrewed with their dead bodies. 


* 
* 


I The next day he beſieged Sempronius in Cumæ ; The ſame 5 
nor did this enterprize ſucceed better. 2 The bes 2 | 


ſieged defended themſelves : with intrepid valour, fe 


at once. This fire put the enemy into (confuſion. 
The Romans immediately ſallied through two of 
the gates of the city at once, and , repulſed the 
. Carthaginians as far as their camp with ſuch vigour, 
that Hannibal, and not the Conſul, ſeemed that 
day to be beſieged. About thirteen hundred 
Carthaginians were killed in this action; and 
fifty- nine were taken alive. Sempronius did not 


ſtay, till the enemy had recovered themſelves from 


their conſternation, to ſound the retreat, and draw 
off his troops into the city. The next day, Han- 


nibal flattering himſelf, that the Conſul, fluſned 


with the advantage he had gained, would offer him 
battle in form, drew up his army between the 


camp and the city. But when he ſaw, that the 
enemy contented themſelves with defending their 


walls as uſual, without hazarding any thing raſhly, 


he returned into his camp of. Tifata, with the 
mortification and confuſion of having | miſſed _ 


- 
* 
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ends Cu- 
Seeing one of Hannibal's towers placed againſt a fog 
the walls, they ſet it on fire, by the means of 2.4% 
bundance of -rorches, which they threw into it all **” 
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The Conſul Sem ber ge was a General of expe- 
attentive to every thing, and 


and pru- ſhewed no leſs prudence than activity and valour. 


15 d. 


8 ſul. 


When the deputies of Cume applied to him, 
they found him, as I have ſaid, at Liternum. 
As he had no enemy actual! 7 upon his hands, 
he there made his t requently perform 
exerciles, in order chen gra new ſoldiers; moſt of 
whom were ſlaves, that had liſted voluntarily, 


might learn to follow their colours, and know 


their ranks in battle. His principal care was to. 


keep up a good underſtanding amongſt them. For 
this reaſon, to prevent quarrels, ' he ordered his 


Lieutenant and the Tribunes expreſsly to for- 


| . bid the ſoldiers to reproach any one with his 


« former condition; and that all of them, old 
« ſoldiers and new, freemen and ſlaves, ſhould 


C conſent to be treated in the ſame manner. He 


«© repreſented to them, that they ought to think, 


„(oh all thoſe, to whom the "Commonwealth 


made Hannibal raiſe the ſiege of Cumæ, another 
Sempronius, ſurnamed Longus, gained a battle 
kc Lucania NS n in which he killed 


« had confided her arms-and enſigns, were ſuffi- 
, ciently honourable. That the ſame reaſon, 


4 which had obliged them to act in this manner, 


required, that they ſhould ſupport what they had 
8 done.“ The ſoldiers were no leſs careful to 
conform to theſe wiſe admonitions, than the offi- 
cers to give thein; and ſo great a concord was 
ſoon ſeen to take place in this army, that the con- 
dition from which each was taken to be made a 
ſoldier, was in a manner entirely forgot. 

At the ſame time, that Sempronius ee | 


(a) Cans ſatis honeſtos arma * FRI rer 


1 . Romanus commiſiſſet. Liv 


kim 
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him two thouſand men; with the laſs. of nn 


hundred, and took one and forty enſig TEM 
lerius the Prætor retook three cities the Hir 
that had revolted from, the Romans. wo 

ve. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the 


t 2 
that carried to Rome the Ambaſſadars, of Phi u b. e 


nd 8 
ſoners, after having coaſted almoſt all Italy from —4 bs 
the Adriatic gulf to 17 Tuſcan ſea, paſſed malt bon 
onius, .who. did r . 


and thoſe of Hannibal, that had been taken i- 


oppoſite to Cumæ. 
Dos whether thoſe * 3 to the Com 


mon wealth or to the enemy, detached ſome. of his 


fleet aſter them, to know who they were, From 
the queſtions and anſwers, that paſſed on both 
ſides, Valerius, who commanded the five gallies, 
learnt that one of the Conſuls was at Cumæ. He 
immediately entered the port of that city, . 
delivered the priſoners in his cuſtody to Sem 
nius, with Hannibal's letters to Philip. hey 
the Conſul had read them, he ſealed — up again 
carefully, and ſent them by land to the Senate, or- 


dering Valerius to continue his voyage by ſea with 


his priſoners. The letters and priſoners arrived at 
2 almoſt at the ſame time. When the affair 


had been enquired into, and the Ambaſſadors, that 


were priſoners, interrogated, their anſwers agreeing 
with what was contained in the letters, the Sena- 


tors were in extreme anxiety. to find, that at a 
time when they were ſcarce able to make head a- 


gainſt Hannibal, they were upon the point of 
having ſo formidable an enemy as Phiſip upon 
their hands. But, far from ſuffering themſelves to 


be diſcouraged by fear, they immediately delibe- 15 
rated upon the means for carrying the war firſt in · 
to Macedonia, in order to Fi that prince from 2 


attacking them in Italy. 
Ol uy Jution and ame of 


140 
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After having impriſoned the Ambaſſadors, and 


A. R. 5 
A C. 85. ſold thoſe of their train by auction, they decreed, 


that five and twenty new gallies ſhould be fitted 


out, to join the twenty-five commanded by P. Va- 


lerius Flaccus. When they were in a condition 
A GO =p to ſea, they took with them the five that 
Aden 


brought the priſoners, and all together, to 


5 Yb the number of thirty, ſet ſail from Oſtia for Ta- 
rrentum. P. Valerius had orders to embark the 


defend the coaſts of 
the motions, that might be made on the ſide of 


troops, which had formerly ſerved” under Varro, 


and which were then under the command of the 


Lieutenant General 5 in Tarentum; and 
with this my ed of fifty ſhips, not only to 
Italy, but alſo to enquire into 


Macedonia. He had orders alſo, in cafe Philip 


ſhould: ſeem to act in conformity to what the 


treaty and letters, found upon his Ambaſſadors, 
declared; and to the anſwers they had given, to 
give advice of it to M. Valerius, in order that the 


latter, leaving the command of his army to 


L. Apuſtius, might take the fleet at Tarentum to 


ny it immediately to Macedonia, and kee 
Phili 


Philip 


fends ed 
Ambaſſa- 
dor, to 


p in his own dominions. The money whic 


had been ſent to Appius Claudius in Sicily to 16; 4 | 


what had been borrowed of King Hiero, was a 
propriated to the ſubſiſtence of the fleet, and of tt 
troops employed in the war of Macedonia. L. A- 
uſtius cauſed it to be carxied to Tarentum. Hiero 
alſo furniſhed two hundred thouſand” buſhels of 
wheat, and an hundred thouſand of barley. —_ 
Whilſt the Romans were employed in theſe 
parations, the Macedonian ſhips, which had 
n taken and ſent to Rome with the five of the 


Hannibal, Romans, found means to eſcape, and returned 


into Macedonia. Philip was thereby informed, 
that the Ambaſſadors had been ſeized with the 
letters they "2 to bring to him. But not having 
l T * an 7. 


* 
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knowledge of the treaty; which his AmbaſſarAoR: 
; 40 — — Hannibal, nor of the anſwer . 
thoſe of Hannibal were to deliver him, be giſ- 
patched 4 ſecond I with the ſame orders 
and the ſame powers. Theſe ſocond Ambaſſadors 
were more fortunate than the firſt. But che came 
paign® ended before the King of Macedonia j, 
undertake any thing; — for Rome was 
the taking! of one ſhip, and the Ambaſſadors it 
catried, im deferring a' war for an whole year, that 
might, in the 1 eee have become 
fatal to _ | 33 EW Magd 2 
Fabius, ving expiated prodigies, 
dilturbed the publick tranquillity, paſſed the Vul- 
turnus, and having joined his Salla ne, they acted 
in concert in the neighbourhood of Capua. Fa- 

bdius retook ſome cities by pas which: had de- 
clared for Hannibal. 

As to Nola, things there were in the ama kene The difeord 
dbu un ae fein ebe, The Senate adhered firm 5 1 
ly to the Romans, and the people were for Hanni- 2 Feen, . 
bal. The latter carried on the plot for delivering r Nele 
up the city after having maſſacred the principal continuer. 
citizens: But, to prevent the ſucceſs: of it, Fabius 
marched and occupied the poſt of Marcellus be- 
yond Sueſſula between Capua and Hannibal's 
Army, which was near Tifata: and he ſent Mar- 
cellus to Nola with the rroops he mne for 
the preſervation of that city. 1 505 
- In Sardinia, T. Manlius revived: the vigor of Sardinia 
the Roman m which bad 8 exceeding- , 
Manlius placed; r ert 


— CEA a are. LIT : 
the Prztor ;/' and formed of the whole an ar-. 
my of twenty thouſand foot, and twelve — xxiii. 
dreck hore, / He was very ſucceſsful againſt the 40, (- 
L 4 natives 


+... advantage alternateiy. They at. 


— 


Sustrn ck 105; HALus, -Confuls; h 
natlxcs of the coumtry; which: would cage 
Hatedt the war of Sadditiiaz:: if Aſdrubalathe 

with the Cartha iniaeb Liver; -which,;the! ſtorm þ 


— — — — <= he re- 
turned to Carales : ich. madle it eafy for. Hamp- 
Gevras:the General of | the Sardinians — A. 
drubal. The latter, having landed his treops, and 
ſent back his ſhips to Carthage, ſet put; with 
Hawpficoras, who kene the county to plunder 
the lands of the Roman allies. He would; have 
advanced to Carales, if Manlius had not marched 
to meet him with his army, and had nat put a 
ſtop tolthe ravages, which he was making in the 
country. The two armies incamped at no great 
diſtance from each other; which at. firſt occafion- 

ed frequent ſkirmiſhes, wherein both ſides had the 
came to a 
general battle, which continued four hours. The 
Sardinians fought with: little vigour as uſual; and 
the Carthaginians kept the victory in ſuſpence 
during that time. They at laſt gave way, When 
they ſaw the army of the Sardinians fouted, and 
the earth covered: with the bodies of the ſlain. 
Manlius, having made the wing, that had defeated 
the Renton, advance, ſurrounded them at the 
FR y turned their backs. It was then a 
| — rather than a battle. Twelve thouſand 

remained upon the field, as well Carthaginians as 
Sardinians. About three thouſand fix bundred 
_ were taken, with twenty enſigns. 

What made this battle the more dee 104 
and: was, that Afdrubal himſelf, who com- 
manded the enemy, was taken priſoner with Mago 

| ne two * of che firſt. quality of 


1. n 


— 1 Conſuls. 


Carthage Mago, was of the Bareinian —_ tk; 


and a near. relation of Hannibal. Hanno was th 
author of the feuolt of the Sardinians, and conſe- 
quently of the war which had enſued. The Sardi- 
nian Generals * made — — of the — 
the more ious by their diſgrace. For 
— the ſon of Hampſicoras, was killed in 
the battle; and Hampſicoras, ho had eſcaped by _ 
flight with a ſmall number of horſe, had no ſooner 


heard of bis ſon's Kea, which_compleared hi: © 


misfortunes; than he killed himſelf. 
Cornus, the capital city of the diſtrict. . the | 
battle was fought, ſerved for a retreat to the reſt; 
. Manlius having inveſted it with his victorious 
y. made himſelf maſter of it in ſome. days. 

i — example of Cornus, the other cities, which 
had joined Hampſicoras, and the Carthaginians; fent 
him hoſtages, and ſurrendered to him. Aſter ha- 
ving exacted money and proviſions from each of 
them, according to their power, he retired to 
Carales with his army. He there made his ſoldi- 
ers embark on board the ſhips,” which he had left 

the port, and returned to Rome. Having in- 
— gr the Senate of the reduction of Sardinia, he 
delivered the money — _ away to the 
Queſtors or Freaſurers,.. the proviſions that re- 
— »: the Alen ang the We bers N 
rætor Fulvius 

At the ſame time T. Gade, Mig) failed 
from Lilybæum into Africa with his fleet, ravaged 
the country of the Carthaginians : and from thence, 
ſteering his courſe towards Sardinia, whither it was 


ſaid Aſdrubal was lately gone from the iſlands 


Baleares; he met his fleet returning A 
and after a ſlight battle, took ſeven ſhips, with 


the ſoldiers and mariners on board. ep 
W e N n nd 41S 


5 
on 
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Bomilcar- 
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AR. 537- Bomilcar was more ſucceſsful. He landed ar 
415. Locris with a recruit of four thouſand ſoldiers; 

and forty elephants, and with all ſorts of provi- 
ſioons, which he brought from Carthage for the 
I | Ra 1 8 


any uf Hann ibi. 
Marcella: Marcellus, who had been fent to Nola by the 
ravages Conſul Fabius, did not remain idle there. He 
re müde incurſions into the countries of the Hirpini 
aus, and Samnites of Caudium; and put all to fire 
| ts 2 and 3 in ſuch a ee ee made thoſe 
lies, who le call to mind the ravages they had fuffered 
_ mn nr — with the Romans. In this extremity 
Lie nel, ey -ſent deputies to Hannibal to implore his 
42, 43+ N ASE OTA g 0944; 1 f 
The chief of the Embaſſy, after having 
mentioned the wars, which they had in former 
times ſuſtained during almoſt an hundred years 
c with the Romans, and boaſted the ardor and 
* fidelity of their attachment to Hannibal, added:“ 
We believed that we bad nothing to fear from the an- 
ger of the Romans, as long as we | ſhould have ſo 
powerful and ſucceſsful a General as you for our pro- 
teftor and friend. And notwithſtanding, whilſt you 
are not only viftorious and triumphant, but being pre- 
fent in perſon, can hear the cries and groans of our 
wives and children, and ſee the fires that conſume our 
houſes, we have undergone all this ſummer, and ſtill 
actually ſuffer . ſuch dreadful ravages, that it ſeems - 
to be Marcellus, and not Hannibal, that gained the 
battle'of Cannes. We in former times withſtood Con- 
ſuls and Diktators with numerous armies : but now 


we are the prey of an bandful of ſoldiers, ſcarce ſuf- 


ficient to defend the city of Nola where they are in 
garriſon. ' If our youth, that now ſerve in your army, 
were in their country, they could defend it well againſt 

| theſe robbers, that run to and fro in ſmall bodies with 
as much negligence and ſecurity, as if they were walk- 
ing in the fields about Rome, Send a ſmall number of 
1,5lecf1 "3h | Numidians 


| 1 3 8 1 0 2 
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Numidians againſt them, which will ſuffice to ob- A. K. 


power them. You undoubtedly will not refuſe y 


protection and fupport to thoſe, whom you have mot 


thought unworthy of your amity and alliance. Han- 


nibal replied obligingly, That he would ſoon 
c put it out of the power of the Romaas to hurt 


« them. Then reminding them in emphatical 
<« terms of his paſt exploits,” he affured them, 
« that as the battle of Thrafymenus had been 


more glorious than that of Trebia, and the vic- 


«© Thraſymenus; ſo, &'er long, he would make 
t that of Cannz be forgot by one till more 
bloody and more famous.“ After having ſpoke 
in this manner to them, he diſmiſſed them with 
great preſents. Accordingly, having left a ſmall 
number of ſoldiers to guard the camp at Tifata, 
he marched with the reſt of his army towards No- 


la, affuring himſelf of an eaſy victory, from what 


his allies had told him, concerning the weaknef 


* 


* 


and negligence of Marcellus. 


Hanno at the ſame time quitted the country of Hamri- 
the Bruttii, and repaired towards Nola with the 


ſoldiers and elephants, which Bomilcar had brought. 


falſe reports, and told him things quite otherwiſe 
than they really were. For Marcellus acted with 


great prudence, ' not coming out to plunder the. 


bal's ar- 
Hannibal, who was incamped not far from That ore Nola 
city, having examined every thing with abundance Y Mar- 
of care, perceived that his allies had only made 24 


Liv. xxiii. 
43—46. 


country without a ſtrong body of troops, and till 


he had ſent ſcouts to view the neighbouring places, 


and provided for a retreat in caſe. of being attack- 


_ ed: and laſtly, with the ſame precautions, as if 
he had been to engage with Hannibal himſelf. 
And on the preſent occaſion, he kept his ſoldiers 


: Hannibal ; 
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R. 537, San having attempted in vain to corrupt 
8g Te the fidelity. of th OG SHER Nola, drew. up. his 
troops round the place, with deſign to attack it on 
all ſides at once. Wee him near the 
walls, made a vigorous ſalley. The Carthagini- 
ans were at firſt put into diſorder, and ſome of 
them were killed. But they rallied, and the for- 
ces being become equal on ſides, they began 
to fight with great ardor and animoſity. The 
action had been one of the moſt memorable, if a 
violent ſtorm, that came on: ſuddenly attended 
2 10 heavy rains, had not obliged the e 
to ſeparate. About thirty Carthaginians were kil- 
led in in this attack: Marcellus did not loſe one man. 


The rain continued all night, and great PACT. of the 


next. mornin 
The ine day Hannibal ſent out part of his 
troops to forage... Marcellus immediately marched 
out with his army in order of battle, and , Hanni- 
bal did not decline fighting. It was about a thou- 
ſand paces between his camp and the city. In this 
- ſpace, which was part of a great pl Plain, that ſur- 
rounded the city on all des they fought. Both 
armies raiſed great cries at firſt, — 15 made thoſe 
of the Carthaginian foragers that were not far off, 
rejoin their army ſoon after the battle began. The 
inhabitants of Nola offered alſo to join the R. 
mans: but Marcellus, having, Pr aiſed their zeal, 
ordered them to form a bod —_— reſerve, to aſſiſt 
him in caſe of need, and in the mean time, to. con- 
tent themſelves, with carrying off the wounded 
from the preſs, without fighting, unleſs he gave 
them the F ignal. 
It was doubrful for which fide victory vould 
declare. Both ſides, animated by the ſpecches and 
example of their Generals, fqught with the utmoſt 
. ardor. Marcellus repreſented to his troops, That | 
9 they acted wich any vigour, they r = 
oe 
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et defeat troops they had already overcome three 4 R. 377 
% days before; that had very lately: been driven 
44 fh before Cumæ (by the C ul Sempronius) 
« and that himſelf, — with other loldiers, 
<< had beaten and put to flight the preceding year 
„ before Nola. That all the forces of the Car- 
«+. thaginians were not together, a great part of 
« them being diſperſed about the country to plun- 
«6 der. That thoſe who fought were Didiers of 
no force and vigour, enervated by the pleaſures 
* of Capua, where they had paſſed the whole 
« winter in all kinds of exceſs and debauch. That 
« they had utterly loſt that courage and force, 
„with which they had overcome all the difficul- 
ties of paſſing the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
ee they were only the remains of thoſe firſt Car- 
„ thaginians: that they had ſcarce retained ſuffi- 
<« cient vigor to ſuſtain the weight of their bodies 
« and arms. That (4) Capua W to the 
6 Carthaginians what Cannæ was to the Romans. 
«« That it was there, that Hannibal had loſt the 
„ yalour. of his ſoldiers, the vigour of military 
diſcipline, the glory he had — by his paſt 
actions, and all the hopes he bag. congeived for 
the time to come. 
' Whilſt Marcellus, to raiſe, the courage of his | 
= depreciated the Carthaginians, Hannibal 
ſelf reproached them in a much rougher man- 
: T fee bere, ſaid he, the ſome colours, and tbe 
«ſine arms, as at: Trebia, Tbraſymenus, and Ganne : 
. but I do not ſee. the ſame ſoldiers.” Ho] can you 
ſcarce ſuſtain the cbarge of a fongle legion, and a 
ſmall body of Latines, commanded by a Roman Lieu- 
. 1enant, you, whom two Cavite, dan rm aner 


SHE 


”; erg enden cr. nam, pft genre, . 
| nas fui Ibi virtutem belli- mon; 9 fururam ex- 
cam, militarem diſcipli - tinctam MT 


armies, 


A. R. 5 
Ant. C. 2 
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7. armies, could not withſtand? Thin is the ſecond tins 
b Marcellus, with new raiſed men and the burghers 


of Nola, has come to attack us with impunity. What 
is become of that Carthaginian, who cut off the Con- 
ful Flaminius's bead, after having unborſed bim? 
What is become of bim, that killed L. Paulus after 
the battle of Came? Are your ſtwords blunted, are 
your arms benummed ? What | you uſed without 
difficulty to conquer armies much more numerous than 
your own ; now, when you have" the advantage of 
number, are you not able to withſtand an handful of 


| ſoldiers ? Brave only with your tongues, you brag, 


that you would take Rome, if you were only led to 
its walls. The enterprize in queſtion is much leſs dif- 
cult. The proof, to which I this day put your cou- 
rage and force, is to take Nola. This city is fitua- 
ted in the midſt of a plain, and bas neither river, 
nor ſea, to defend it. Carry it by ftorm ; and when 
you are gnriched with the plunder of ſo opulent a place, 
FU lead you, or Ill follow you, whereſoever you 


aſe. | ih 1 
Neither reproaches, nor praiſes, could inſpire 


them with courage. They gave way on all ſides, 
and as the natural bravery of the Romans increa- 


ſed every moment, as well from the exhortations- 
and praiſes of their General, as the applauſes given 


them by the people of Nola from the walls, the 


Carthaginians openly fled, and retired full of ter- 
ror into their camp. The victorious Romans im- 
mediately- prepared to attack them in it. But 
Marcellus made them draw off into the city, 


where they were received with exceeding joy and 


great acclamations, even by the People, who till 


then had inclined to the ſide of the Carthaginians. 


The Romans killed this day more than five 
thouſand of the enemy, took ſix hundred priſo- 


by ners, nineteen colours, and two elephants, of which | 


four 
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dead. Marcellus burnt the ſpoils of the enem in 


honour of Vulcan, to whom he had promi | to | 


facrifice them. 


"The third day after the battle, twelve hundred 2 
and ſeventy-two of the Spaniſh- and Numidian 


horſe, either through diſcontent for ſome bad' treat- 
ment they had received, or in hopes of ſerving 
more to their advantage under the Romans, went 
over from Hannibal's camp to Marcellus. No- 


thing of this kind had yet happened to Hannibal. 
For, though his army was compoſed of many bar- 


barous nations, and all as — in their manners 
as languages, he had however kept up a good un- 
derſtanding and ſtrict union between them. Theſe 
horſe ſerved the Romans afterwards with abundance 
of zeal and fidelity. When the war was over, each 


of them had ſettlements and lands given them in 
their own countries, as a reward for their ſervices. 


Hannibal, having ſent back Hanno into the coun- 
try of the Brutti with the troops he brought from 


chence, went to winter in Apulis, wr ate ped. 


in 15 1 neighbourhood of Arpi. 
Fabius was no ſooner Informed; that Han- 
was ſet out for Apulia, — he cauſed corn 
| _ be brought'from Nola a and N into his cam 
at Sueſſula; and having boreiße it, he left a ſuf- 


ficient number of troops in it to guard it during 
the winter. As to himſelf, he went towards Ca- 
pua, and put the whole country to fire and ſword. 


The inhabitants, who did not much rely upon 
their forces, quitted their walls however, but did 
not remove far from them, and poſted themſelves 

near the city in a well fortified camp. They had 
7 a body: IP ſix thouſang* bad infantry. Their ca- 


yary ? 


four were killed in the field of battle. Marcellus . A 537. 
did not loſe a thouſand men. The next day there 815. 


was a tacit truce, during "which they buried their 


wi er el — gs, — 
4 -; ks — 


* 
* —_ 
* 
N 


1 1 Fabius, Cohſuls- 
R. 57. v valy was better, for which reaſon they made uſe 
Wer it, to harraſs the enn ac s 5) 
Singh Jubellius Taurea held the "Giſt rank 88 
GE U f. gbd bes W bee 
tween Ty. in the Capuan cavalry; ſo that, hen he ſerved 
2 in 7 — Roman armies, only the Roman, Claudius 
tus, Aſeilus, was, capable of being compared with 
Liv. xxiii. him. He ſpurred his horſe. — the Roman 
416, 47. quadrons; and Having long fought Aſellus with 
his eyes, as he ſaw they were diſpoſed to hear him, 
he aſked aloud where Claudius Aſellus Was? why 
after ſo many diſputes, in words about their bra - 
very, did he ndę come in arms to decide the 
quarrel? Why does not, he. ſpew himſelf, ſaid the 
proud Campanian, either io give me the glory of 
overcoming bim, or to acquire a glorious vittory bim- 
ef? Claudius having been informed of this defi- 
ance, delayed anſwering, - only till he had got 
the General's permiſſion. to accept it. He then 
armed immediately, and ad vancing out of the 
gates of the camp, called Taurea by his name, 
and — he e ho fight ham hene be 
| #4 ary 2113 0 Y 1; 
The Romans ba already. quitred (heir camp 
na throng to ſee this eombat z, and on the fide of 
the Campanians, not only their intrenchments, but 
the walls of the city were covered with ſpectators: 
the two champions then after having ere 
ſome words of defiance, fell uppn each other lance 
in hand. But, as they were in the plain, and 
could manage their horſes as they would, they 
avoided each other's {trokes, and the combet con 
tinued a great while without any wounds on either 
ſide. The, Campanian then ſaid. 7 his 2 
combat of burſes, aud not of men, tanleſs aue go down 
into this bollow narrow way; there, asg we fbell.not 
Hove room 10 ſeparate, toe may come to coſe felt. 


He had ſcarce 0 this bot Chaudius ſpurred his A. R. 5 


horſe inth chat way. But Jubellius, braver i 


words than actions, „bee; ſaid hey tbe Aß in tbe 
ditch, a proverb then uſed; and immediately reti- 
red and diſappeared . Claudius returned into the 
plain, and 2 having rode round ſeveral turns 
without finding his enemy, he reproached Jubelli- 
us with cowardice as victor, and went back into 
the camp in the midſt 1 the ren of bw 
whole Roman arme 
Both ſides remained quiet and the Conſul even f 
removed his camp farther off in order to give the 
Campanians time to ſow, and committed no waſte 
upon their lands, till the corn was ſufficiently 
grown for forage. He then cauſed it to be cut, 
and carried into his camp at Sueſſula, which he 
put into a e de ferne che r _ winter- 
5 
He angled the Phoiconfol: Marcellus to keep 
only as many ſoldiers at Nola, as were neceſſary 
to guard the place, and to ſend the reſt to Rome, in 
order that they: might not be a burthen either to 
the allies or the Commonwealth. 1 ho 2 
97 Sempronius having led his legions from e 
to Luceria in Apulia, ſent the Prætor Ml. Valeri- 
us from thence with the army he had at Euceria, 
and gave him orders to defend the coaſt of Sallen- 
tum, to provide all things, and to take all the 
ä meaſures neceſſary for being well upon his 25 
| Philip King of lac, oni i Jil | 


Fingiards the end of. the campaign, erte arri- Sat: of 
7 epa the two Sep, in Which _ move an _ 


+; 7 1 34 T 7474 15. 6 


2 * is, abt e hes ah ene Canthbrium, 5 6 
the. Latin. . The uſual. . romes from aas als, al- 

I . 25 fro berb i is not eaſy” ludes to the Roman fir nams. 
' to be applied here. 7. aurca, Aſellus. | 


* N account 


162 


; 4 
SEMPRONIUS, FABTus, Conſuls. 


&. R. 557. aceount of the good ſucceſs of their arms in Spain 
Ar. Cc ang hut they added, that the armies, both by ſea and 


land, were in want of money, cloaths, and provi- 


ſions. That if there was no money in the publick 


treaſury, they would find ſome means to raiſe it 
among the Spaniards: but that it was abſolutely 


neceſſary to ſend them the reſt from Rome, with- 


out which they muſt not rely, that it was poſſible 
to preſerve either the army, or the province. 
After theſe letters had been read, every body 
agreed both in reſpect to the reality of the wants, 
and the neceſſity of providing for them: but at 
the ſame time they reflected on the number of 


troops both by ſea and land they were to keep up, 


and the new fleet it would ſoon be neceſſary to fit 
out, if they were obliged to make war with Phi- 


lip. That Sicily and Sardinia, which paid tri- 


e bute before the war, ſcarce ſupplied enough to 
„ ſupport the armies that defended them. That 
„ indeed the taxes laid on the Roman citizens 
and the allies of Italy, had hitherto ſupplied 


extraordinary expences: but that the number 


* of thoſe upon whom this money was raiſed, 


was exceedingly diminiſhed by the loſs of the 
* gteat armies, that had been defeated at Thraſy- 
e menus and Cannæ; and that if the ſmall num- 
. 6. ber, that had ſurvived thoſe defeats, ſhould be 
* gverburthened, it would be entirely -cruſhing 
and deſtroy ing them in a different manner. 


« That therefore, unleſs the Commonwealth could 
& find reſources in the / generoſity of thoſe who 
„ ſhould voluntarily lend it, it was not in a con- 
« dition to ſubſiſt by the ſums actually in its cof- 


fers. That the Prætor Fulvius ſhould aſſemble 


e ee e 
64) Indicandas populo publicas neceſſitates, cohortandoſque, 


. * 
9 N qui 
; | 
* 


GG of che Sis and een ſuch of tem as had bt 
40 acquired; riches i in the enterprizes they had naß 
« red in, co aſſiſt the Commonwealth with what 
they had gained, not by . to it what 
they 2 advance, but by giving it time 
« to repay the ſums, and to take ypon them to 
« ſupply the army in Spain with the things it had 
+, occaſion for, upon condition of being reimbur=  _ 
e ſed firſt of a ee e Poul come >. - 
* into the publick tre 5. N 
The Prætor made theſe remonſtrances in the Ne 
fall aſſembly, and ſet the day, when he Would, 
make the agreement with ſuch as would undertake Ce, ION 
cloaths, proviſions, and the other things they with no- 
wanted. When the day arrived, nineteen citizens 79 
came in three companies, Who, in order to their 
undertaking this, Sele two conditions: the 
firſt was, to be exempt from ſerving in the Froops 
as long as this contract ſhould ſubſiſt; the ſecond 
that the Commonwealth ſhould char ze itſelf with 
all the lofſes-which their, ſhips ſhould ſuſtain 1777 
from ſtorms or the enemy. th being granted 
they accepted the conditions. Thus the er 0 
private perſons ſupplied all the occaſions of the 
publick. Such were the manners of theſe happy 
— (a) The ſame ſpirit of generoſity and ſove 
for their country, equally animated all orders of 
the State, and inſpired the whole people with a 
lively and ardent zeal "ty: . if 570 15 7 of | 


the Compmonyeaalth, 


25 eee TD 45 pa- 118 Hi mores, eaque wall 
trimonia, ut teipublicæ, ex _ per omnes ordines ve- 
qua crevi 14 W at com- t tenore ano e wad 
oye oy 
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Li v. xxiii. 
49+ 


; un af Thais, — " 

5 . 545 The“ codtractörs, at“ leaſt in the begin 
* Thewed no els exattneſs” 1 fidelity 2 — 

all that W neceſſary, than they 25 ut te 929 : 

<onh kidente in- takin ng on them; and the troops 

Were — 7 — and fübſiſted, as well as they could 

Have b een in times when the coffers of the Com- 

The Car- monwealth were full. When theſe convoys arri- 

. ed, ved, Aſdrubat, Mago, ad Amilcar the fon of 

g e,, Bomilcaf, were beſiegi ee oy inte which 

wa «in by had declared for the R Scipios paſſed 

- #Scpie. through the midſt of cheſe three camps with great 

| Tad. efforts, and à great Daughter of thoſe who! tes! 

ra voured to oppoſe them: and after having throw 

into the city of their allies ſuch proviſiofis as they 

wanted, and exhorted them to defend their walls 

with the ſame courage they had ſeen the Romans 

fight for their ſervice, they marched to force Aſ- 

drubal's camp, which was the moſt conſiderable 

of the three. The two other Carthaginian Gene- 

ral, ſeeing all at ſtake here, marched immiediate- | 

Iy to his aid with their two armies. "Accordingly 

all having quitted their camps, there were fixty 

thouſand combatants againſt the Romans, wWho 

were only ſixteen thouſand men. However the 

victory Was ſo little doubtful, that the Romans 

killed more of the enemy, than they had foldiers 

in their army, took three thouſand priſoners, 

with fifty - nine enſigns. Beſides this, five elephants. 

were killed, and the conquerors made themſelves 

maſters-of the three camps. oa 

The Carthaginians being obliged" to benden 

IIliturgis, went to reduce Intibili, after having 

recruited their armies with the ſubjects of the pro- 

vince,” who; were always ready to liſt, ptovided 

there was any thing to be got in war; beſides 

which the country at that time abounded with 

young men. On this occaſion there was * 


* 64 . — 


* 


5 Us, „ 2565 

battle with the ſame ſucteſs as the former. The A 
Carthaginians loſt thirteen thouſand men in the et 4 : 
action and above two thõuſand were taken, with ....-..; 
forty- cw enſigns, and nine elephants. At this tim 
l ce Scennoß Spain z Wente eb äbe : 
Romans; and this ycar much greaten actions paſ-. 
ſed in that province, than in Italy. e 
Alſden as Hanno. returned from Campania into Hans 
the country of the Btuttii, with the advice and i,] 
aſſiſtance of the natives, he endeavoured to bring 2% P, 
| ; . : pon Rhe- 
over the Grecian cities that continued to adhere im. 
to the Romans. The Bruttii, who had flattered Liv. xxiv; 
themſelves with the hopes of plundering Locri and 1+ 
Rhegium, not ſatisfied with being diſappointed, 
went with their own forces to beſiege Croton, in- Coton ſar- 
tending to carry that city, and to make themſelves 7747s at 
' maſters of it in their own name. Croton had for- F FE 
merly been a powerful city: but ſince the wars 2, ,, ' 
of Pyrrhus, it was much fallen from its antient 
opulence. ' Six miles from the place was the cele- 
brated temple of Juno Lacinia, more famous than x,,,,,. 
the city itſelf, and for which all the people had an renple or 
extreme veneration. Amongſt abundance of other 7» La- 
riches, there was in it a pillar of maſſy gold. ibid. 
Theſe riches, as well as thoſe of the city, were a 
great allurement to the Bruttu z and the diſcord 
between the inhabitants gave them 1 that their 
enterprize would be ſucceſsful, At Croton, as in 
almoſt all the other cities of Italy, the Senate con- 

tinued faithful to the Romans, and the multitude. 
was inclined to make an alliance with the Cartha- 
-ginian® The People having delivered up the 
town to the Bruttii, the principal perſons of Cro- 

ton retired into the dtadel, which was very ſtrong. 


4 


* 


The Bruttii, concluding that they could not take 
it by force, had recourſe to Hanno, who prevailed 
upon the beſieged to conſent to be tranſported to 


M 3 „„ 


Locri. 


% 


166 Sempron, Fanzus, Conſuls, 
2% 99- The Roman and cee, n the 
Shi-mibe, in Apulia, did not continue quiet, even during 
between the winter. The Conſul Sempronius was incamp- 
mo ed at Luceria, and Hannibal not far from Arpi. 
Hansige According as either {ide found occaſion, ſkirmiſhes 
during tb paſſed frequently enough, in effect of which the 
winter. Romans became more warlike every day; and at 


3 the ſame time more prudent, in avoiding, all am- 
buſcades that might be laid for ten. 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


18 Hack contains 'conly the f ven of 

four years, from the 537th to the 540th 

year of Rome. It includes principally, 

the hiſtory of Sicily from the death of Hiero, the 
ere and taking of Syracuſe by Marcellus; bow 
ſome VV in Spain ang kein. 3647 glg 


s E C T. I. 


Hi Jero, 4 able. ally of the Romans. Praiſe * A 
Prince. Hieronymus ſucceeds Hiero. Hiero's de- 
en 10 re-eftabliſb liberty in Syracuſe. Wife pre- 
. cautions, which he takes at his death. Andrano- 
dorus removes all the other guardians. Character 
. 775 Hierommus. Conſpiracy again that young 
Prince. He declares for the Carthaginians. He 
treats the Roman Ambaſſadors with indecency. 
Fabius prevents Otacilius his niece's huſband from 
Being elected Conſul. Fabius and Marcellus are 
choſen Conſuls, and enter upon office. * 
5 1 the troops. Creation f Cenſors. Mariners 
furniſhed by private perſons. Hannibal returns in- 
1% Campania, The Roman Generals repair 10 
their provinces. Battle between Hanno and Grac- 
. M 4. | _ cbus 


© SEMPRONIU!: Al Conluls- 

the! near — be Romans gain the 
vrctor y Gruccbus grants ibe ſlaves that ſerved 
Him their liberty, in reward of their valour. Gen- 
ie puniſhment of the cowardly. Foy of the vi- 
MT; in their return go Benepentum. 2 1 

antagt of Marcbllus ober Hannibal. 
of the Cenſors at Rome. Admirable 2 7 


the love of the publick good in many private per- 

ſons. Caſilinum —_—_ & — Various ſmall 

expeditions. A : 
AR. 337 NC [Every did ally ſhey himſelf more farb 
Hiero the © zealous, and conſtant than Hiero II. was 


_—_ the Romans during the ſpace of almoſt fifty years, 
4. 9 of the from the beginning of that alliance till His death, 
His 6delity was put to a rude trial aſter the bloody 
battle of * Canne, which was followed by the al- 
moſt general defeclion of the allies of Rome. But 
even the ravaging of his dominions thy the Cartha- 
Liv. xxig, Sinian troops, whoth their fleet landed there, was 
zo. not capable of changing him. He had only the 
grief to ſee, that the contagion! of bad example 
had extended even to his own family. He had 
one fon, name Gelo, who had "married Nere⸗ 
is the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he " 
Hieronymus, of which we ſhall ſoon fx peak, 
thing had been more his deſire than 75 1 3 
into him the ſentiments,. he had himfelf for the 
Romans; and he often repeated to him, that 
10 ) as long as he ſhould continue faithfuf to them, 
would find in their amity troops, ons and 
the protection ſolely capable of fu N sreign. 
Gelo, deſpiſing the age af his Ribes \ ph ſetting 
no value upon the alliance of the Romans, fince 
their laſt. diſgrace at Cannæ, had declared openly 


(a 90 Si ea feciſſem, i in veſtra musbnenta reif We lbies⸗ 
emfcin exercitum, divitias, rum. Sajiluft, in * 7. 
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death had not Hon is imeafutes.”” 1 8 
Handy, that it lefe” ſonje cubic on, Tay 
„that the father had' Fila ed it. ha 10 
51900 Teeths' 10 me not to tally 11 theln a 
irtuous af ofition of Fa He did not lon 155 Death of 
ſarvive his f, and died at "the age of fourlcore es 
nd" ten, "infihirely lamented by his people 
hd reigned 1 teh or et p 
Hiero Was werful Ping: his dom 
niohs were 12 bak . © But he . 15 
5 if We Ae of e ny els 


re 


gr 


Hey to Convince 2 Vis 0 bt that he = 
Himſelf placed on the throne only to make them 
He ſought, fat to make them fear, but to ab 
em love him He conſiderec . leſs as | their 
, maſter, than as their 5 and father, One 
of his principal cares was to 1 9780 and increaſe, 
natural fertiliry of the Country, and to. a: 
riculture in Honour; which he conſideted as 4 
Certain means for diffuſing lenty. throug hout 
kingdom. And indeed 97 cafe, and Ri 10 
be 78050 often repeated, is one of the 5 10 . parts 
lic but one that unhaf ily is. tog 
ee 07 eee PAY, _— 
Hero applied himſelf” entirely o ft. Fe 8 


not judge it unworthy of a King 40 ſtudy an 0 Plin, xviii. 


form himſelf in the arts of agricuſture. He even- 
was at the trouble to compoſe Books upon 2 
the, of which.) 05 ought to regret the loſs. 124 


"6 } ) Be in Sicilia aſpergerat, 3 
res, niſi mors adeo o portuna, titudinem ſollicitantemaue ſo- 
ut patrem quoque THEY cios * Liv. _ 


Liv. Xxiv, 
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A. R. 537 he conſidered this object in a manner worthy 


Ant. C. 215. Of 4 — 


Corn was the principal riches of the 
country, and the moſt certain fund of the Prince's 
revenue. To eſtabliſh good order in this com- 
merce, to ſecure and render happy the condition 
of the huſbandmen, who formed the greateſt part 
of the State; to fix the duties paid the Prince in 
which his principal revenue conſiſted; to obviate 
the diſorders, which might creep into them; and 
to * the unjuſt vexations which it might poſ- 
be attempted to introduce in proceſs: of 
time, Hiero made regulations ſo. wiſe, ſo reaſon- 
able, - ſo full of equity, and ſo conformable 
at the ſame time, to the intereſts of the People 
and thoſe of the Prince, that they became in a 
manner the Codex of the country, and were al- 
ways inviolably obſerved as ſacred laws, not only 
in his reign, but in all ſucceeding times. When 
the Romans had ſubjected the city and dominions 
of Syracuſe, they impoſed no new tribute upon it, 
and, (a) decreed, that all things ſhould be Cn | 
according to the Laws of Hiero, in order that the Sy- 
racuſans, in changing their maſter, ſhould have 
the conſolation of not changing their polity, and 
of ſeeing themſelves in ſome meaſure governed 
by. a Prince, whoſe name alone was ever dear to 
them, and made thoſe laws infinitely venerable 
and in a manner ſacred to them, 
It is in effect of this wiſe government, that we 
have not been afraid to call Hiero a great King, 
He might have undertaken wars, gained battles, 
made conqueſts, extended the bounds of his do- 
minions: for he did not want valour, of which 


_ © (4) Decumas lege Hieronica ſolum inſtituta, commutato im- 
ſemper vendendas cenſuerunt, perio, verum etiam nomen re- 
ut 1is jucundior eſſet muneris maneret. Czc, orat. in Ver. de 
illius functio, ſi ejus Regis, frum. u. 15, . 
qui Siculis chariſſimus fuit, non | | 
| 8 2 Wh he 
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he had given good proofs, before. he aſcended the 2 Re S30- 
throne. If he bad abandoned himſelf to frantic * 
ambition as Agathocles did, who an hundred 
years before had uſurped the ſovereignty at Syra- 
cuſe, he could, as well as him, have carried the 
war into Africa wih the hopes of better ſucceſs, 
eſpecially as Carthage was then at war with 
Rome. If ſuch a war had ſucceeded, Hiero 
would have paſſed for an hero in the ſenſe of 
moſt men. But with how many taxes muſt he 
have burthened his People? How many huſband- 
men muſt he have torn from their 6 4 ? How 
much blood muſt theſe victories have cot ? 

And of what advantage would they have been 

to the State? | Hiero who knew wherein. ſolid 
glory conſiſts, placed his in governing his peo- 

ple wiſely, and in making them happy. Inſtead 

of conquering new countries by the force of arms, 

his care was to multiply his own in ſome mea- 

ſure, by the cultivation of the lands,. in rendering 

them more fertile than they were; and actually to 
multiply his people, who conſtitute the true ſtrength 
and riches of a State; which cannot fail to 8 4 

when the people that manurethe lands are allowed a 
reaſonable proportion of the fruits of their labours. 
When we ſee Syracuſe enjoy an happy tran- 

quillity through the. wiſe conduct of Hiero, and 

his ſubjects quietly employed in cultivating; their 

lands as in times of perfect peace, whilſt all a- 
round them, nothing is heard but the dreadful tu- 

mult of arms, and Africa, Italy, and even a part 

of Sicily, are agitated by a violent and cruel war: 

may we not cry out with admiration, Happy the . | 
people that a wiſe King governs ſo, and ſtill more | 
happy the King, that conſtitutes the happineſs, of | 
_ ple, and finds his own in his Duty ! Let 

us ſuppoſe on the contrary this ſame Hiero, en- 

tering, victorious after many campaigns into his 
Capital 
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A. R. 537- Capital in the midſt of the public acclamations, 
ret 5 at his return as people miſerable; 
| exhauſted by taxes, reduced to an hideous pover- 
ry, and moſt of the lands neglected, and many 
even abandoned during the abſence of the huſband: 
men; ſad conſequences of long vwrars, but almoſt 
always inevitable, If he retains any ſenſe of hu? 
manity, can he ſupport a glory, that coſts his peo. 
ple ſo dear; and not deteſt che Kurels dyed in 
the Blood of his r 
Niiero's love of peace did oo Pievet his ta- 
King precautions againſt the enemies; that 'might 
| atempt to diſturh him. He had no thoughes of 
attacking ; but he put himſelf into ſuch à condi- 
don to make 2 good defence. He had a nume 
Tecs and well equipped fleet. We ſhall ſoon fee 
the amazing p eparations he had thadeto enable 
racufe to fuſtain à long ſiege: and that (a) RE 
Prince of wWiſdom and foreſighit he had provided 
Hiting f cace; all that might be neceſſary in war. 
Wie hear notlüng in the life of Hier of mag 
nificence, either in leine Keb eure, equipages, 
| er the table. It'was not becauſe the Prince wanted 
- Fiches to gratify a taſte very common at Syracuſe, 
if it had been his own; but he knew how to 
make a better uſt of them and more worthy of 
| a King. The ſum of an hundred talents (an f 
| dred thouſand Crowns) which he ſent to the 
Rhodians, and the preſents he made them after 
the great earthquake, that had ruined their Iſland, 
| and thrown © down the famous Coloſſus, are illu- 
* ſtrious marks of his liberality and magnificence. 
A wiſe economy enabled him td aſſiſt his allies 
powerfully: We have ſeen him in che times of necet- | 
fity, with joy and ardor ſupply the Roman army 
with proviſions and cloaths, from no other mo- 
tire than to teſtify the eſteem” and gratitude, with 


190 2 In pace, ut ſapiens — idonea bello. Herat.. 
5 which 
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Which his heart was affected in 
The Roman generofity indeed did not ſuffer that 
liberality to continue unrepaid: but he had no ſuch 
| view, and therefore had all the merit of it. 
What, in my opinion, crowns all the praiſes 


due to this Prince, is his conſtant and unalterable 


attachment to the fide of the Romans, even in 


their misfortunes; and particularly after they had 
joſt the battle of Cannæ, when they ſeemed irre- 


trievably ruined.” In theſe deciſive moments, 
common virtue heſitates, deliberates; conſults, 
hearkens and weighs the ſpecious reaſons, which 
human prudence ſuggeſts againſt being over haſty 
in reſolving how to act. A great foul conſiders 


» 
. 


ek. 
ee de wen de 


ſuch a doubt alone and ſuch à delay almoſt as de- 


terminate infidelity. Hiero well knew, that he ha- 


zarded every thing in declaring publickly for the : : 


Romans at ſuch a conjuncturè: but he ſnuts his 
eyes to the danger, and conſults only his duty and his 
honour. Can the moſt glorious eſts and vic- 
tories be compared with fo noble a diſpoſition? we 


do not know men, when we know them only by 


their exploits and great actions. They are ſtill con- 
cealed and unknown in reſpect to 
hearts are a myſtery to us. It is from the good- 


neſs of the heart, its integrity, and fidelity, that . 


we firſt know What they are. For we are all that 
we are in the heart. Now Hiero's ſeems to ſhew 


itſelf here, and to declare itſelf in a manner, 


which ought to do him great honour, 
The death of that Prince oceaſioned 


volutions in Sicily. 


us, whilſt their 


reat re- Hierony- 
The Kingdom was fallen in- oy oe 


to the hands of Hieronymus his grandſon. That „ 


ro. Liv. 


(a) Prince was yet an infant, who, far from be- xxiv. 4. 


ing able to reſiſt the ſeduction of ſovereign pow: 


urum. 


0 40 bea, idm Ubertatem, nedum. dominationem 


er, 
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. 53. er, and to ſuſtain, the weight of mene was 

uc. als. t capable of beating as he — ht that of his 
own liberty and of governing himſelf. His guar- 
dians, and thoſe, Who had the care of his educa- 
tion, inſtead of oppoſing the vices, to which he 
was naturally inclined, —— him ſtill deeper in- 
to them, in order to engroſs all aurhority i in his 
dame. It was then (a) ſeen. how important it is 
to the good of a State, that a Prince who begins 
to reign vhilſt young, ſhould be ſurrounded, on- 
ly by perſons capable of inſpiring him with ſenti- 
ments and principles worthy. of a King; and 
what a misfortune it is, when, flattery from thence- | 
forth engroſſes their ears and heart. 

Hiere'sd:-: Hiero, towards the end of his life, had intend- 

fen to re ed to reinſtate the liberty of Syracuſe, in order 


iünflate the to prevent a kingdom he acquired, and ſtrength- 


— ened by his valour and prudence, from being en- 


tirely ruined by becoming the ſport of the ca- 
price and paſſions of a young King. But the 
Princeſſes, his two daughters, ſpared no pains 
in oppoſing ſo. wiſe a deſign; in hopes that the 
young Prince would only have the name of 
whilſt themſelves with their huſbands, Andra- 
nodorus and Zoippus, who held the. firſt rank 
amongſt his guardians, ſhould have all the au- 
thority. It (5) was not. eaſy for an old man of 
ninety to withſtand the careſſes and arts of thoſe 
two women, who beſieged him night and day; 
to retain all his freedom of mind in the midſt of 
3 __ preſſing and Sous ns, and to 


of N 14 ee, pem 8 vacuum. Bid. Va 1. 
reipu ublicæ, occurrere illi, quos (6) Non facile erat nonageſ- 
* Senatus innocentiſſimos habeat, fimum jam agenti annum, cir- 
ui honeſtis ſermonibus aures cumſeſſo dies nocteſque muli- 

| OPrivetpis} imbuant. Tacit. ebribus blanditiis, liberare ani- 
Ai IV. 7. mum, et convertere ad publi- 
Properant, occupare priadt- cam privata curam. Liv. V. 


3s | ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice with ęeourage the intereſt of family, A. Rs 
that of the public. * des 


All that he did to prevent, as much as poſible,ay@pres 
che evils he foreſaw, was to appoint Hieronymus cas of 


fifteen guardians, who were to form his mn ** wy 
He conjured them at his death never to ” 
from = alliance with the Romans, 2 — 
had inviolably adhered during fifty years, jj to 
teach the young Prince, their pupil, to tread in 
his ſteps, and to follow the Principles, in l 
he had hitherto been bred. _ 
Aſſoon as the king had breathed his. laſt, the 
- guardians he had appointed for his grandſon, g_ 
moned an aſſembly of the people, preſented the 
young Prince to them, andread the mill A ſmall 
number of perſons placed there expreſsly to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and and raiſed cries of 
Joy. All the reſt, in a conſternation equal to that 
2 a family, whom death had juſt 2 — . of a 
good father, kept a mournful filence, which ſuf- 
ficiently argued both their grief for the loſs they 
had juſt ſuſtained, and their fear for the future. 
Hiero's (a) funeral was afterwards © olemnized, and 
more honoured by the grief and tears. of his ſub- 
. jets, than by the care and ane PSY . 
memory by his relations. 
The firſt care of Andranodorus was to remove e 
the reſt of the guardians, by declaring to them, run re. 


— 


moves all © 


that the Prince was of age to govern for him- , he, 


ſelf. He was then almoſt fifteen years old. Thus, guardians. - 


diveſting himſelf the firſt of the guardianſhip, 
Which he held in common with many 3 
he united the power of them all in his own | 
ſon. T he wileſt diſpoſitions of dying Princes, are 


(brand ger gen magis quam curã ſuorum ebe. 
amore civium & charitate, Liv. 1 10 


kttle 
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K. 
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C The (a) beſt Prince in 00 and the moſt 


e prüdent, fuccceding a King ſo" much beloved by 


is fubjects as Hiero had been; would have found 


1 difficult *10-coriſole them for the lf of his pre- 
gieceſſor. But, as if Hieronymus had e 
His vices, to make him ſtill more regretted, he 
ſooner aſcended the throne, than he ſhewed how 
much all things were changed! Neither King 
Hiero, nor Gelo his ſon, during ſo many years, 
had ever diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the reſt of 
the citizens by their dreſs, or any other ornament, 
that ſavoured of pomp. But now Hieronymus 
a was on a ſudden ſeen to appear dreſt in purple, 


with a diadem on his head, and ſurrounded with 


a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he even 
affected to imitate Dionyſius the tyrant, by going 
abroad like him in à chariot drawn by four 
white horſes. (h) All che reſt anſwered this equi- 
page: an expreſs contempt for every body; haugh- 
ty and diſdainful in hearing; an affectation of 
a) ing nothing but diſobliging things; difficulty 
"of+ acceſs; ſo as to be almoſt inacceſſible not 
only to ſtrangers, but to his guardians them- 
ſelves; a refinement in diſcovering: new kinds of 
daebauches; and a cruelty; that roſe ſo high as to 
....- extinguiſh all ſenſe of humanity in him. This 
10 odious ſpeßtien of the ee W terfified 
| var L 21 
a) Vix uidem ulli bono b TER fuperbums - 
WA _ regi facilis erat i habituſque E 
favor apud Syracuſanos, ſucce- entes ſequebantur, N 
denti tantæ caritati Hieronis. omnium, ſuperbæ aures, c 
Verùàm enimvero Hieronymus, tumelioſa adicta, rari aditus, non 
velut ſuis vitiis deſiderabilem alienis modo, ſed tutoribus e- 
 efficere vellet ayum, primo tiam, libidines novæ, inhu- 


ſtatim conſpectu, omnia quam mana crudelitass. 
55 eſſent, oſtendit. 1 . 


. people | 


{els dere and Leldom exeovred! after they | 


— 


0 Conſuls. 


ple ſo much, that ſome of his guardians either A. 


| (ern themſelves, or withdrew into dunner ba- 


niſhments ' "20 1 io 24 £1135 80 114 
Only three men -Acutrabialorus and: Sus, 


both Hiero's ſons in law, and one Thraſo, had 5 _ 
ng King. He beark⸗ 
ened little to them in all other things: rar 8 
the two firſt had openly declared for the Cartha- 
ginians, and the third for the Romans, that dif- 


free admittance to the 


ference of opinions, and the warm diſputes, to 


_ which it frequently gave dann drew wo wa, 
Much avout this time, a | iy, a Cie 


3 of —— him betray his 33 
At length, as if he had given way to the exceſs 
of the tortures, he accuſed the King's beſt 


friends, though innocent, amongſt whom he named 
Thraſo as the chief, of the whole enterprize; 
adding, that they ſhould have been far frem 
engaging in it, if they had not had a man of 


great credit at their head. The warmth Thraſo 


had always expreſſed for the party of the Ro- 


mans, made the depoſition Theodotus ſeem 
probable; ſo that by was immediately executed 
with thoſe declared to be his accomplices, who 
were as innocent as himſelf. Whilſt Theodo- 
tus was made to ſuffer the moſt cruel torments, 
not one of his accomplices hid themſelves or fled, 
ſo much did they rely upon his fidelity and con- 
ſtancy, and ſuch force of mind had he to keep 
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their ſecret. In conſequence, by a very uncom- _.. 


mon and ſingular event, a conſpiracy diſcovered 


was not fruſtrated in effect, and * not fail to an 


ſucceed as we ſhall ſoon ſee. | 
Vor. V. N 5 Thraſo's 


— 
9 
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* 537- Thraſo's death, who was the ſole tie of the 
Hieren- alliance with the Romans, left the field open to 
mus de- the partiſans of the Carthaginians. Ambaſſadors 
elares for 2 ſent to — to treat with him; and on 
his fide he ſent a young Carthaginian of qualit 
—_ to Hieronymus, named — As well — — 
Liv. xxiv. ſelf, with whom he joined Hippocrates and Epi- 
8. cydes, born at Carthage, of a Carthaginian mo- 
ther, but of Syracuſe by origin, from whence 
their grandfather had been baniſned. After the 
Treaty was concluded with Hieronymus, the 
young officer returned to his General; and by 
Hannibal's permiſſion, the other two remained 
with the King. The King ſent Ambaſſadors to 
Carthage, to make the treaty more authentic. 
The conditions were, that after they ſhould 
have driven the Romans out of Sicily, upon 
« which: the young Prince relied as a thing 
«© of certainty, the river Himera, which al- 
& moſt divides the whole iſland, ſhould ſeparate 
the province of the Carthaginians from his 
« kingdom.“ Hieronymus, puffed up with the 
Praiſes of his flatterers, demanded ſome time after, 
5 that all Sicily ſhould be ceded to him, leaving 
&« Italy: to the Carthaginians for their ſhare.“ 
The propoſal ſeemed frantick and idle to Hanni- 
bal, as it really was: but he diſguiſed his thoughts, 
having no other view, than to make the young 
King quit the fide of the Romans. How hap- 
pens it, that the experience of all ages and na- 
tions does not teach Princes what they ought to 
think of flatterers? Kon 31 40 5300 gra © 
1 VD pon the firſt rumour of this treaty, Appius Clau- 
pr uc dius, Prætor of Sicily, ſent Ambaſſadors to Hiero- 
Anbaſſa- ny mus, to renew the alliance, that had ſubſiſted be- 
dors with tween the Romans and his grand father. That Prince, 
contempt. affecting a ridiculous and ill- placed haughtineſs, re- 
ceived them with a diſdainful air, aſking- them 


1 | „ein 
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«iz in a tone of deriſion what had happened * „ 
« the battle of Cannz : that Hannibal's Ambaſ- es. 


« ſadots related incredible things of it: that he 


* ſhould be very glad to know the truth of it 


6 from their own mouths, in order to determine. ; 


« in reſpect to the choice of his allies.” The 


Romans replied, that they would come to him 
again, when he had learnt to receive Ambaſfa- 
dors ſeriouſly; and withdrew. | | 
 Hieronymus, undoubtedly did not know, that rail · 
lery does not become a Prince, eſpecially when of- 
fenſive and injurious, and that in the midſt of the 

aveſt and moſt important affairs. But he heark- 
ened only to his pride, and probably, amongſt his 
flatterers, praiſed himſelf for this language, in which 
he found an haughtineſs worthy of a great King. 
All the reſt of his conduct was of the ſame turn. 
Soon after his cruelty and other views drew up- 
on him an unfortunate end. Thoſe who had for- 
med the conſpiracy, of which we have ſpoke, 
purſued their plan, and having found a favourable 
occaſion, killed him on a journey he went from 
Syracuſe to the country and city of the Leon- 
tines. And thus ended a very ſhort reign, but 
full of diſorders, - injuſtice, and violence. 

Appius, who foreſaw the conſequences of his 
death, gave the Senate advice of the whole, and 
took all the neceſſary precautions for preſerving 
the part of Sicily, that belonged to the Romans. 
I omit all the violences committed by Hippocra- 
tes and Epicydes at Syracuſe, the Wade of the 
Princeſſes deſcended from Hiero, the ſlavery into 
which the unfortunate inhabitants of that city 
were reduced, being forced in a manner againſt 


their will to become the enemies of Rome. I Anc. Hig. 
have treated thoſe things elſewhere with ſufficient Vol. X. 


extent. I ſhall confine myſelf here to what 9 


cularly concerns the Romans. 
en eee 
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A. R. 3. About the end of this year the Conſul Q. Fa- 
a, bius ſet out for Rome to preſide at the election 
prevent: of magiſtrates for the enſuing year, and having 
Oracilius given notice of the aſſembly of the People for 


hirnieeers che firſt aſſembly-day, immediately on his ar- 


— rival he repaired to the field of Mars without en- 


elected tering the city. There, as the youth of the 
Conſul. century Anienſis, to whom it had fallen by lot to 
Liv. xa. giye their ſuffrage firſt, nominated T. Otacilius 


Ws with M. Emilius Regillus for Conſuls, Fabius 


cauſed filence to be made, and ſpoke as follows, 1f 
we were at peace in Italy, or were at war with a 
General, who was not capable of taking advantage of 
our errors, I ſhould conſider any one as an enemy to 
your liberty, that ſhould take upon bim to oppoſe the 
choice you think fit to make. But as our Generals 
have committed no fault in this war, and againſt this 
enemy, that has not been attended with ſome great 
misfortune to the Commonwealth, you ought to uſe no 
leſs precaution, nor be no leſs upon your guard, when 
you are to eleft Conſuls, than when you are to give 
the enemy battle. Each of you ought at that time to 
ſay to himſelf : I am to chooſe a Conſul equal in 
the field to Hannibal. Whatever precautions we take 

in that choice, Hannibal bas always great advanta- 
ges of us. He is in the continual exerciſe of com- 
manding armies. His authority is not confined with- 
in certain bounds, nor limited to a certain time. He 
is not obliged to receive the law from any one. 
He decides with abſolute power on all occaſions, ac- 
cording as conjunttures ſeem to require. This is not 

. the caſe with our Conſuls. They are ſuddenly put in- 
10 office, and bold it only for a year. They have 
ſcarce began to att in purſuance of their meaſures, 
than their time is elapſed, and a ſucceſſor ſent them. 

. Theſe principles being admitted, let us now conſider, 
what men thoſe are whom you have juſt choſen, M. 
 /Emilius Regilus is prieft of Romulus; ſo that we 
: g ; could 
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could neither let him remove from Rome, nor keep A, 
him there, without prejudice, 40 the affairs of reli- 

gion, or to thoſe of war. As to T. Otacilius, be is 
married to my fifter*s daughter, and has children by 
ber. But your favour, Romans, either to my an- 
ceftors, or myſelf, have taught me not to prefer the in- 
tereſts of my family to thoſeof the Commonwealth. When 
the ſea is calm, any body can fteer the ſhip. But when a 

furious ſtorm ariſes, and the veſſel is become the ſport 
of the winds and waves, a man of ſkill and courage, 

an able and experienced Pilot, is neceſſary. We are 
uo upon a calm ſea. More than one form has al- 
ready brought us to the very brink of drowning, 
For which reaſon wwe cannot uſe too much precaution 
in the choice of a man capable of carrying us into the 
harbour. We have made trial of you, Otacilius, in 
eſs conſiderable employments, in which you have not 
fo well acquitted yourſelf, as to induce us to confide 
more important ones to you. The fleet | you command- 
ed this year, had three deſtinations. It was to have 
ravaged the coafts of Africa, ſecured thoſe of Italy, 
and above all to bave prevented aids of money, men, 
and proviſions from coming to Hannibal from Carthage. 
Raiſe Otacilius, Romans, to the Conſulſhip, if be 
bas anſwered only ane of theſe views; If, on the 
contrary, whilſt be has had the command of the fleet, 
Hannibal bas received all that has been ſent him from 
Carthage, with as much ſecurity as if the ſea had 
been entirely open: If the coaſts of Italy have been 
more infeſted this year than thoſe of Africa : with 
what right can Otacilius pretend that be ought to be 
cboſe to command againſt Hannibal in preference to 
all others.? If you were Conſul, I fhould think, af- 
ter the example of our anceſtors, that it would be 
neceſſary to create a Difator ; and you would have 
20 reaſon to wonder, or be angry that there was a 
better General than you are in the Commonwealth. 
No body i is more As than yourſelf in not having 
N 3 a bur- 
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A. R..537-@ burthen laid upon you, that you would fink under. 


aut, 215. Let us then contlude, Romans, that we camo take 


fortunes, it is ſometimes ay” 


too much, care in the choice of our Conſuls. © Tt is not 
without pain, that 1 now defire you to call to mind 
Thraſymenus and Cannæ. But to avoid tbe lite miſ- 
ſary to ſet thoſe fatal ex- 
erald, call to the century 


» * 


amples before your eyes. 


 Anienſis to give their ſuffrages aguinn. 


proached his uncle with great haughtineſs, that he 


was for having himſelf continued in the Conſul- 


ſhip. But Fabius ordered his Lictors to approach 
Otacilius: and as he had not entered the city, 


having come into the place where the aſſemblies 


were held, he bade him obſerve, that the faſces, 
the mark of his power as to life and death,' were 
ſtill borne “ before him. This was giving Otacili- 


us to underſtand, that his life would anſwer for his 
Continuing his ſeditious outcries. He was ſilent ; 


and the privileged century being returned to vote, 


Fabius and elected Fabius and Marcellus Conſuls. This was 
Marcellus the fourth Conſulſhip of Fabius, and the third of 


are eledt 


Conſuls. 


Marcellus, including that to which he had been 
nominated, and had been obliged” to abdicate, 
All the other centuries were unanimouſly. of the 
ſame opinion. They afterwards proceeded to the 
election of Prætors. In order to conſole Otacilius 
for having failed of the Conſulſhip, he was created 
Prætor for the ſecond time. Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 


who was then in the ſame office, was continued. 


The two others were, Q. Fabius, the Conſul's ſon, 
then Curule ZEdile, and P. Cornelius Lentulus, 


After the nomination” of the Prætors, the Senate 


decreed, that Q. Fulvius, without drawing lots, 


* The faſces were not carried had been introduced by Valerius 


| before the Conſuls, when they Publicila, 


' were in the city ; which cuſam 


t 


ſhould 
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conſequently, that he ſhould. command in Rome 
in the abſence of the Conſulss. 

We have juſt ſeen an uncommon. example, — 
oy” a wonderful docility in the youth of a century, 
who renounce their firſt choice, without heſitating, 


upon the advice of a wiſe Conſul, and of a gene- 


tous ſteadineſs in Fabius, who forgets the conſide- 
ration of proximity of blood, and is only atten- 


tive to the intereſts of the Commonwealth. But 


what ſeems moſt admirable in this Conſul, is his 
having had the courage to ſet himſelf above popu- 


lar reports, and the diſagreeable ſuſpicions, that 


might be formed againſt him, from judging, that 
he had only excluded his nephew, to have himſelf 
choſen Conſul in his place. A great ſoul, conſci- 
ous of its own ſentiments, and that they are 
known, is not afraid of ſuch a reproach z. and 
though there were reaſon to fear it, it makes That 
a ſacrifice to the love of its country and its duty. 

And indeed it had been betraying it in ſome mea- 
ſure, to have been ſilent in ſuch a conjuncture. 
(a) Every body in general did Fabius juſtice. They 


ſaid, that the neceſſity of the State requiring that 


the moſt able General the Commonwealth then 
had, ſhould be placed at the head of the armies, 
that great man, who could not but know himſelf 
to be that General ſo neceſſary to the State, choſe 
rather to expoſe himſelf to the envy, ſo unuſual 


and irregular a proceeding would draw upon him, 


"thay neglect the intereſts * * ne. 


a (a) Tempus ac neceſſitas 


belli, ac diſcrimen rerum faci- 
-ebant, ne quis aut in exem- 
m exquireret, aut ſuſpe- 
um cupiditatis imperu Con- 

* ſulem haberet. 


* bant potids magni 


em ani- 


uin lauda- 


mi, 18 cum b impe- 
ratore eſſe opus reipublice ſci- 
ret, ſeque cum haud dubie 
eſſe, minoris invidiam ſuam, 
fi qua ex re, oriretur, quam 


utilicatem reipublicn, FE. | 


Liv. © 


Almoſt 
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"A.R. 537- Almoſt fourſcore years before, another Fabius 
VI Mar had fignalized his zeal for the public good on an 
ir. 1. occaſion, which has ſome reſemblance to that we 
have juſt related. This was Q. Fabius Maximus 
Rullus. Sceing the centuries inclined to elect his 
fon Q. Fabius Gurges Conſul, he oppoſed his no- 
mination as much as he could; not that he believed 
his ſon wanted merit to fill that office with digni- 
ty: but he repreſented to the People, that it was 
contrary to good order to confer the firſt dignity 
of the State ſo often upon the ſame family. Now 
his great-grandfather, grandfather, and father, had 
held it ſeveral times, and himſelf had been five 
times Conſul. The People paid no regard to his 
oppoſition. But Fabius, in laying aſide the ten- 
derneſs and prejudice of a father, had all the ho- 
nour of a ſacrifice, that could not but coſt him 
Two very conſiderable inundations happened 
this year. The Tiber having overflowed, carried 
away many houſes in the country, and deſtroyed a 


great number of men and cattle. | 


A. K. . . Fanros Martuus. IV. 


Fab, This year, which was the fifth of the war with 
and Mar- Carthage, Fabius and Marcellus, having taken 
—_—  *paſfeſfion of the Conſulſhip, drew upon themſelves 
office, he" eyes and attention of the whole people. It 
— xxiv. was long ſince two Conſuls of ſuch extraordinary 
9 merit had been ſeen in office. The Senate being 
5 aſſembled, continued all who had actually any 

command in their employments. They decreed 
D/fribu- alſo to keep eighteen legions under arms. That 
tion of the gch of the Confuls ſhould have two under them: 


Lie. xi. that the provinces of Gaul, Sicily, and Sardinia, 


11. QMauld each have two for their defence: that the 
| HERS Pretor * 
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Prætor Fabius ſhould command two in og R. 548. 


that Tib. Gracchus ſhould remain in the neigh- AtG. 214. 


bourhood of Luceria, with the two that had been 


formed of the ſlaves who had voluntarily liſted: 52 _ 


that the Pro- conſul C. Terentius Varro ſhould: re- 


tain one in the country of Picenum; as ſhould. 


M. Valerius, to be employed in the neighboiit- 
hood of Brunduſium, where he was with a fleet: 

and that the two laſt ſhould remain at Rome to 
guard it. The Conſuls had orders to fit out 4 
number of ſhips, which when joined with thoſe 
that were in the port of Brunduſium, and in the 


neighbouring roads, would form a ficet for Us | 


yer of an hundred and fifty fail. 


Q. Fabius held the aſſemblies for the creation of Creation 
Cenfort. M. Attilius Regulus and P. F urius Phi- of 8 


lus were raiſed to that dignity. 


As ſeamen were wanting, the Conſuls, in virtue Seamen 


> # oh. 


of a decree of the Senate, ordained, that every . 


| tizen-whoſe ſelf, or father, had been ad judged by er 
the Cenſors, I. Emilius and C. Fand to —— 


poſſeſs an eſtate from about an hundred and twen- 


ty- five pounds to two hundred and fifty, or who . 


ſhould ſince have acquired ſuch a fortune, ſhould 
furniſh one ſeaman paid for ſix months. That who- 
ever had from about two hundred and fifty toſeven 
hundred and fifty, ſnould furniſh three with their 
pay for an whole Aer That whoever had from ſe- 
ven hundred and fifty to two thouſand five hundred 
pounds, ſhould farntl five. That whoever had 
above two thouſand five hundred pounds, ſhould 
- furniſh ſeven. And laſtly, that each Senator ſhould 
furniſh eight with a year's pay. The ſeamen rai- 
ſed in virtue of this decree, having been armed 
and equipped by their maſters, embarked with biſ- 
cuit for thirty days. This was the firſt time, that 
the fleet of the Romans was ſupplied with gore 
At the expence of private perſons, - 

| : Theſe 
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2 588, Theſe, preparations, which were much more con- 


1 ſiderable than had ever been before, made the inha- 


returns bitants of Capua - apprehend, that the campaign 
into Cam- this year would open with the ſiege of their city. 
i iv. They therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to Hapnibal, to 
12. deſire him to make his army approach Capua, re- 
preſenting, to him, that armies were raiſed at 
« Rome to beſiege it, and that of all the cities, 
4 which had abandoned the ſide of the Romans, 
t there was none againſt which they were ſo much 
„ incenſed. The conſternation, with which they 
brought Hannibal this news, obliged that General 
to haſten his march, in order to be beforehand 
with the Romans. Accordingly he ſet out from 
Arpi, and came to incamp at his old camp at Ti- 
fata beyond Capua. Afterwards having left a 
body of Numidians and Spaniards to guard his 
camp, and Capua, he approached Puteoli, to make 
himſelf maſter of it. 


The Ro- Fabius had no ſooner been informed; that 4 


nan Gene-njbal had quitted Arpi to return into Campania, 
pers „ than he ſet out to put himſelf at the head of his 
their pro- army, marching night and day with extreme dili- 
vinces. gence. He ordered Tib. Gracchus at the ſame 
time to quit Luceria, and to come with his troops 
towards Beneventum; and the Prætor Q. Fabius 
his ſon, to take Gracchus' s poſt near Luceria. At 
the ſame time two Prætors ſet out for Sicily; as 
did P. Cornelius, to repair to his army; Otacili- 
us, to take upon him the command of his fleet, 

and to ſecure = coaſts. In a word, all re 
to their reſpective provinces ; and thoſe who had 
been continued in their employments, had orders 
to remain in the poſts where they mere the, Year 

before. | 

It was about this time, that the negotiation be- 
. tween Hannibal and the Tarentines began, which 
at length ended in the taking 0 of Tarentum. Five 


young 
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young perſons of the moſt illuſtrious, families of &. R. 338. 
chat city came to Hannibal, and gave him hopes * Ge. 
that that city would ſurrender as ſoon as he made 
his troops „ ee it. It was a very commodious 
place to him for Philip to land at, in eaſe he 
came to Italy. He promiſed them to march that 
way z exhorting them however to put all things 
in a condition on their ſide, to aſſure the ſucceſs of 
the enterprize. He continued ſome: time in Cam- 

ara, and made new attempts upon eee and 
Not? but as ineffectual as the former; _ 

Hanno and Tib. Gracchus were ſet out, as if Battle . 
in concert, the firſt from the country. of the Bruttii 77 2 
with a conſiderable. body of horſe and foot ;-and © 9 
the other from his camp at Luceria, in order to Je, , 5 
approach Beneventum. The Romans at firſt. en- Beneven- 
rare the city. But having been apprized, that 2 5 
Hanno was incamped three miles from thence up- „ 5 
on the banks of the Calor, and that he was deſtroy- he vidbe- 
ing the neighbouring country, he alſo quitted Be. g 
neventum, and having incamped about a thouſand _ e 
paces from the enemy, he aſſembled his ſoldiers 794 
to harangue them. Moſt of them were the ſlaves, ſaves 
who, during the two years they had been in the 8 4 
ſervice, had choſe rather to deſerve their liberty 14% Tir. 
by actions, than to demand it in words. He had 1416. 
however obſerved, on quitting his winter quarters, 
ſome confuſed murmurs. They complained of ſo 
long a flavery, aſking one another, whether they 
ſhould never ſee themſelves free. Gracchus took 
occaſion from thence to write to the Senate, to ac- 
quaint it with what they merited, rather than what 
they demanded. He repreſented, that they had 
4 hitherto ſerved with equal fidelity and courage, 

* and that they wanted nothing but liberty to 
make them accompliſhed ſoldiers.” The Se- 
nate in .. Hed mm him at TOMS to act in that 


- ſpect 
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pry je reſpe& as he ſhould Judge moſt. for the good of 


the Commonwealth. 

Therefore before he came to 1 with the 
enemy, he declared to his troops: That the 
<« time was come for obtaining that liberty they 
&- had ſo long and fo ardently. deſired. That the 
c next day he ſhould give the enemy battle in the 


4 open field: that there, without fear of ambuſ- 


t cades, they would have room to make their 
cc cou and bravery appear. That whoever 


«© ſhould bring him the head of an enemy, ſhould 


„ immediately have his liberty as a reward; but 
that he would puniſh thoſe as ſlaves, that ſhould 
give way and quit their poſts. That their fate 


«was now in their own hands. That as a ſecu- 
«rity for the performance of his promiſe, they 


had not only his word, but that of the Conſul 
„ Marcellus, and of the whole Senate, whom he 


<« had conſulted upon this head, and who left it 


entirely to him.“ He then tauiled the letters of 


Marcellus, and the decree of the Senate, to be 


read. They immediately raiſed cries of joy, and 


-with one accord, demanded eagerly to * led a- 


_ - gainſt the enemy, and that the ſignal of battle 
ſhould be immediately given. Gracchus diſmiſſed 


them, after having promiſed, that he would give 


it the next day. Full of joy, eſpecially thoſe 


vhom the action. alone of the next day was to de- 


- 
© 10 
* 


liver from ſlavery, they paſſed the reſt of the day 
in preparing their arms, and in putting them in a 
condition to ſecond their valour well. 


The next day, aſſoon as the ſignal was f given, 


cke were the firſt to aſſemble round Gracchus's 


tent; and that General drew up his troops in 


a. 


battle at ſun- riſe. The Carthaginians did not 


refuſe to fight. Their army was compoſed: of 
| ' ſeventeen thouſand foot, moſt of them Bruttii and 


n ; and of twelve hundred horſe, all 
Numi- 


nd. Moors, except a ſmall number 65 A. R. 538. 
were amongſt them. That of the Ro- 4 
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they were eager to ſecure, becauſe their Wert) had 
been attached to them. For when a ſoldier had 
bravely killed his oppoſite, he at firſt loſt a conſi- 
derable time in cutting off his head, in the midſt 
of the tumult and diſorder; and when he had at 
length effected it, the neceſſity of holding and 
keeping it, employing one of his hands, made him 
incapable of fighting, ſo that the battle was left 
to the worſt and moſt timorous part of the troops. 
When Gracchus was apprized by the legionary 
Tribunes, that his ſoldiers wounded no longer any 
of the enemy, who were in a condition to defend 
themſelves; that they were all employed in cut- 
ting off the heads of the dead, and that they held 
them afterwards in their hands inſtead of their 
ſwords ; he immediately ordered them to be told, 
« to throw down the heads; that they had ſuffi- 
ce ciently ſignalized their valour, and that thoſe 
« who had done their duty, might afſure them- 
& ſelves of their liberty.“ e be e 
The battle than began again, and Gracchus 
alſo made his horſe advance againſt the enemy. 
The Numidians came on to meet them, and the 
horſe fighting with no leſs ardor than the foot, the 
victory again became doubtful. The two Gene- 
rals animated their ſoldiers both by their words 
and example. Gracchus repreſented to his troops, 
that they had to do only with the Lucanians and 
Bruttii ſo often defeated. Hanno ſaid of the Ro- 
mans, that they were only ſlaves, whoſe chains 
had been taken off to make them bear arms. * 
ü 2 la 


* 
- 


on 


14 laſt Gracchus declared to his ſoldiers, that there 
© was, no liberty. for them, except the enemy were 
beaten and put to flight that day. 

This menace animated them to ſuch a degree, 
that raiſing new cries, and becoming that moment 
new men, they threw themſelves upon the Car- 
thaginians with a fury that nothing was capable of 
ſuſtaining. At firſt the firſt line, then the ſecond, 
and at laſt their whole main body was broken. 
The flight was univerſal, and they regained their 
camp with ſuch terror and conſternation, that none 
took care to defend the gates of it againſt the 
Romans, who entered it pell-mell with the de- 
feated, and began a new battle in it, more con- 
fuſed in ſo narrow a ſpace, but for the ſame rea- 
fon more bloody. During this tumult, the Ro- 
man priſoners, to ſecond their countrymen, formed 
themſelves in a body, and having ſeized arms, 
which they found at hand, attacked the Carthagi- 
nians in the rear, and left them no way to eſcape. 
It was in effect of this, that of ſo great an army 
| ſcarce two thouſand men got off, and thoſe al- 
moſt all horſe, with their commander. All the 
reſt were killed. Thirty-eight enſigns were taken. 
Gracchus loft about two thouſand men. The whole 
' Plunder was abandoned to the ſoldiers, except the 
priſoners and cattle, which ſhould be owned and 
claimed in the ſpace of thirty days. I | 

| Slight When the victors returned into their camp, four 

pune thouſand ſlaves, who had fought with leſs courage 
prove} than their comrades, and who had not entered the 

118 i mo- 

| | row. enemy's camp with them, retired to an adjacent 

| Liv. xxiv. hill, to avoid, the puniſhment they believed they 

i 16. had deſerved. The next day, a Tribune of the 

At army brought them to the camp, at the time when 

| Gracchus, having aſſembled his army, was begin- 

ning to harrangue. Firſt, he gave the old ſoldiers 

the praiſes and rewards. they deſerved, in 1 
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\ tion to the valour each of them had ſhewn upon AA, 5a 
q ; this occaſion... Afterwards, addreſſing himſelf to . 
© thoſe, who were ſtill ſlaves, he told them, that on 
| I ſo joy ful a day he choſe rather to praiſe all in ge- 
neral and without diſtinction, than to reproach 
any y'of chem. That therefore he declared them 
free, and prayed the gods that it might be for 
the honour and advantage of the Commonwealth. 
They raiſed great cries of joy, and embracing and 
congratulating each other, lifted up their hands 
towards heaven, and wiſhed the Roman People 
and their General all kind of proſperity. (a) It 
was then moſt evident, as Livy ſays elſewhere, that 
of all good things, there is none ſo grateful to 
man, as liberty. 
Gracchus then, reſuming his diſcourſe: Before 
75 had made you all equal, laid he to them, by the 
liberty I have juſt. given you, I was unwilling to 
make an odious diſtinftion between you. But now 
that I have acquitted myſelf of my promiſe, and that 
which I made you in the name of the Commonwealth, 
in order not to confound valour with cowardice, J 
will cauſe the names of thoſe to be given me, who to 
avoid the reproaches and Puniſhment their fault de- 
ſerved, ſeparated from their companions ;, and making 
ten all appear before me one after another, I will 
| _ oblige them to promiſe me upon oath, that as long 
2 they ball carry arms, they will eat their meals 
Fo. 4 unleſs prevented by ſickneſs. You cannot but 
. ſuffer this mortification with patience and without 
e complaint, if you only reflect a little, that your cow- 


: ardice could not be puniſhed more gently. Jie e the 
7  _ After this diſcourſe he ordered them to put up vi 
- their baggage, and begin their march. The ſol- jr coi 

1 diers, with their booty either on their ſhoulders W 

s x 1 
S | Ut facile motos, nikil omnium a bonorum multitudini 

. 2 quam libertatem, alle. Liv. xXXiii, 32. | e. 

I | | driving ibi Ibid, . 
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reg $4 driving it before them, returned to Beneventuinf | 
finging and dancing with ſuch tranſports of joys þ 
that they ſeemed rather gueſts returning from a 
- feaſt, than ſoldiers from a battle. The inhabitants | 
came out of the city in a body to meet them G 
and were laviſh in their profeſſions of joy an 
congratulations. They emulated each other in in- 
viting the troops to cat and lodge at their houſes. 
The ables were ready ſpread in every court- yard, 
and they deſired Gracchus to ſuffer them r&'tarand 
drink with them. Gracchus conſented, oft condi- 
tion that they ſhould all eat in public. I inha- 
bitants accordingly: brought out the tables before 
their doors, with all they had prepared — 
Thoſe who had lately received their liberty, had 
white woollen caps upon their heads, which was 
the badge of it. 188 lay upon — ding | 
to the cuſtom of thoſe times; (I ſhall} 
the ſequel of the manner in which the Ro on 
their meals ;) the teſt were ſtanding, and at the 
ſame time ate, and ſerved their companions. 
Gracchus found this fight ſo ſingular and ſo new, 
that when he returned to Rome, he had it painted, 
and placed the picture in the temple of iiberty, 
which his father had cauſed to be built upon mount 
Aventine with the money that aroſe from fines, 
| which he had alſo dedieared; l. 
New at. Whilft theſe things paſſed at Beneventum, Han- 
vantage nibal, after having ravaged the whole caumry” 
A we? bout Naples, went and incampeq near 
Hannibal. When the Conſul Marcellus was informed of his 
Liv. xxiv. approach, he ordered the Proprætor Pomponius 
17. to join him with the army; that was incamped 
gat Sueſſula, and immediately N to ſet out 1 
meet Hannibal, and to m battle. 


the dead of night he — Claudius Ne. 
ro with the flower of his cavalry through the 


x gate, that was molt diſtant” from the 9 
8 wit 


Y 


- Fans, Makctiivs, Confuls. | 


do approach by little atid little, the place where 
the Carthaginians were, keeping always out of 
to advance ſuddenly and charge them in the rear. 
Nero did not execute theſe orders, whether he 
Toft his way; or had not ſufficient time. The 
battle was fought without him, and the Romans 
howeyer had the advantage; but not being ſecond- 
ed by their cavalry, their project did not ſucceed as 
they expected. Marcellus, not daring to pur- 


tire, though victorious. Hannibal however loſt 
this day above two thouſand men; and Marcellus 
not above four hundred. Nero, having to no 
purpoſe fatigued his men and horſes, during a day 
and night, returned without ſo much as having 
ſeen the enemy. It is a great affliction to an able 
General, who has formed an important project, 
to fee it rendered abortive by the imprudence or 


execution of it. The Conſul in conſequence re- 
. Proached Nero in the ſevereſt terms; telling him it 

was his fault only, that they had not repaid Hanni- 
bal the defeat at Cannæ. The next day Marcellus 
again drew up his troops in battle: but Hannibal 
did not quit his camp, tacitly confeſſing himſelf 
| bvercome. The third day he retired by the fa- 
vour gf the night ; and renouncitig the conqueſt 
df Na, which he had ſo often attempted in vain, 
marched towards Tarentum, where he expected 
better e.. ; 


\ with orders, after having taken a great com aſs, A. R. 3 
2 ord | gt compals, e. 


* Fight; and laſtly when he ſaw the action begun, 


ſue the enemy in their flight, made his troops re- 


folly of the perſon on whom he has relied for the 


The Romans had no leſs attention to their af- Severit 
fairs at home, than to thoſe of the war, and ſhew- of the Cen- 


ſors at 


ed no leſs courage and elevation of mind in them. , Ii 
The Cenfors not being employed in the public . 18. 
works for want of money, applyed ſolely to re- | 
forming the manners of the citizens, and to correct 
WER: on: „„ 


* 


194 Foszus, MarcELLUs, Conſuls. 


A. R+.537- the abuſes which the war had introduced, like bad 
Ant. C. 215; humours, which the body contracts in long diſ- 


eaſes. They. firſt cited thoſe before them, who 
were accuſed of having intended to have abandon- 
ed the Commonwealth and quitted Italy, after 
the battle of Cannæ. L. Cæcilius Metellus, then 
Queſtor, was the moſt conſiderable amonꝑſt them. 
He and his aſſociates were ordered to make their 
defence, and not being capable of juſtifying them- 
ſelves, they were convicted of having held diſ- 
courſes contrary to the intereſts of the Common- 
wealth, and wich tended. to form a conſpiracy for 
F b 
Next thoſe over acute interpreters in finding 
ſubterfuges to diſpenſe, with oaths, were made 
to appear: thoſe cunning Deputies, . who havin 
ſworn to Hannibal, that. they would return into 
his camp, believed themſelves diſcharged from 
their engagement by going back again for a few 
minutes under an imaginary pretext. The do- 
ctrine of equivocals is not a new one: but its be- 
ing condemned and ſeverely puniſhed even by 
the Pagan world, is very remarkable. 
All thoſe of whom we have juſt ſpoke were pu- 
niſhed with the greateſt penalties the Cenſors had 
power to inflict. They were deprived of all ſuf- 
trages in the publick aſſemblies, were expelled 
from their tribes, and retained only the quali 
of citizens, in reſpect to paying taxes. And ſuch | 
amongſt them as were Roman Knights were de- 
graded, and had the horſes kept for them by the 
Commonwealth taken from them. 
They treated with the ſame ſeverity all thoſe of 
the youth, who had not ſerved during four. years, 
without having been ſick, or having ſome good 
and valid reaſon to the contrary, The latter a- 
mounted to above two thouſand. _ | 


This 


Faklus, MARCELLUs, Conſuls. 295 
This rigove of the Cenſors was followed Wege * 
decree. of the Senate not leſs ſevere. It condemn -* 
ed all thoſe who had been noted, or ſtigmatized, 
by the Cenſors to ſerve in the infantry as private 
men, to go to Sicily, and to join the ar army of 
Cannæ, without hopes of obtaining their diſ- 
charge, till Hannibal ſhould be driven out of 


—_ what we have juſt ſaid, It may be: judged, 
how proper the wile ſeverity of the Cenſorſhip was 
to awe: the citizens; to keep up good order in 
every branch of the Commonwealth; to make 
the cuſtoms and inſtitutions be obſerved; in a 
word, how potent a barrier it was againſt diſorders, 
againſt the infraction of the laws, and the corrup- 

= and looſeneſs of manners, which continually: 
augfnent, except ſtrong Obſtacles from time to 
time be laid in their way, © ſtop, or at lealt to 
weaken their. courſe. 

As the Cenſors found no money m * trea- "PER 
ſury, they did not make the uſual contracts either? - 50 
for the repair of the temples, or the other current 2 pt ni 
expences of that kind. Thoſe who. uſed to make Jie godin 
ſuch contracts with them came to the Cenſors, e, 

and deſired them to treat with them in the ſame = 1 m— | 
manner, as if the treaſury” was in a condition 1. 
to ſupply the neceſſary ſums ; declaring, that none 
of them could demand any e till the war 
was at an end. 

The maſters of the ier When Gracehusi- 
had made free near Beneventum aſſembled next, 
and declared in like manner, that though the ma- 
giſtrates, appointed by the Commonwealth to pay 
them, had given them notice to come and receive 
the price of their ſlaves, they would not take the 
money, whilſt the war ſubſiſtedt. | 
This general unanimity to eaſe the eren f 
treaſury induced thoſe 15 who had the yy | 

1:4 a8 2 O 


196 Fantus, MarctLLus, Conſuls. 
As r of minors and widows in their hands, to give 
r +24 the Commonwealth credit for the money z"perſua- 

ded that there could not be a mote facted and in- 
violable aſylum than tlie Publick Faith, nor one, 
vrhere ſuch previous depoſites could more ſafely 
be placed: NuscvAM EAS (PE CUNIAS) Trurius 
SANCTIUSQUE DEPONERE CREDENTIBUS,QUI DE- 
 FEREBANT, QUAM IN PUBLICA FIDE : Which is 
This generoſity and diſintereſtedneſs paſſed from 
the city to the camp. The horſe and the officers 
would not receive their pay: and thoſe that did re- 
ceive it, were treated as mercenary wretches, void 
of honour, © 2 ATED | ASTON Ott xt”; 
Where is there now a like zeal, and love for 
the Publick Good ? But where is there to be foynd 
a Publick Faith like that which ſubſiſted at Rome 
as the baſis of the government? It may with the 
greateſt reaſon be conſidered as the moſt certain 
refource of States: but in order to its being fo, 
it is abolutely neceſſary, that it ſhould never ſuf- 
fer any violation upon any occaſion whatſoever. 


_ Caflinum The Conful Q. Fabius was incamped near Ca- 


raken ſilinum, which was defended by a garriſon of 
Liv. xiv. two thouſand Campanians, and ſeven hundred 


19. Carthaginians. The Magiſtrate of Capua armed 


the people and ſlaves indifferently, in order to 
fall upon the Roman camp, whilſt the Conſul 
was employed in making himſelf maſter of Ca- 
filinum. Fabius was exa&tly informed of all 
that was contriving at Capua. For this reaſon he . 
ſent to his collegue at Nola, te acquaint him that 
„it was abſolutely neceſſary to oppoſe the at- 
5 tempts of the Campanians with another army, 
* vhilſt he attacked Caſilinum with his. That 
< he therefore deſired him to jein him with his 
e troops, leaving a ſmall number of them to 
guard Nola; or, if his preſence were 'necef- | 

ak Hs | 2 


<« from the enterprizes of Hannibal, in that caſe he 
(Fabius) would ſend for Gracchus, Who was at 
c Beneventum.“ When Marcellus received this 
courier from his collegue; he left two thouſand 
Men at Nola, and marched with the reſt of his ar- 


my, to Caſilinum. His arrival obliged the Cam- 


panians, who were already in motion, to remain 
quiet. In conſequence Caſilinum ſaw itſelf attack- 
ed by two conſular - armies. As the Roman ſol- 
diers, in approaching too near the walls, received 


abundance of wounds without any greatadvantages, - 


Fabius was of Ne that they ſhould give over 


attacking a little paltry place, which gave them 


as much trouble as a conſiderable city could 
have done; and eſpecially as they had affairs of 
much greater importance upon their hands. He 
was upon the point of retiting, when Marcellus 
repteſented to him, (a) ©* That if, on the one ſide, 
great Generals ought not to undertake all kinds 
4 of things indifferently, on the other, they ought 
c not eaſily to abandon the enterprizes they had 
c once formed, becauſe reputation, in war, has 
*© uſually great conſequences, and exceedingly con- 
“ duces to its good or bad ſucceſs.” Fabius gave 
in to this opinion, and continued the fiege. The 
Romans then made their mantles advance, 
and erected all the other machines againſt the 
walls, that were uſually employed in thoſe times. 
The Campanians, who were in garriſon in Caſili- 


num, terrified by theſe preparations, demanded 


permiſſion of Fabius to retire to Capua in ſafety. 
A ſmall number of them had already quitted the 
place, when Marcellus ſeized the gate through 


(4 Mareellus, multa mag- ' magnz fame momenta in u- 

nis ducibus ſicut non a - tramque partem fierent, tenuit, 
enda, ita ſemel aggreſſis non de - ne irrito incepto abiretur. Liu. 

mittenda eſſe, dend b . 


o, quia 


O 3 which | 


« ſary there; and that city had any thing ſtill to fear A. M. 538 


C. 214 . 


I98 


| 50 
they were carried away, and e into the 


Various 


expedi- 


tions. 


Liv. xxiv. 


20, 


FEABIus, MarceLLUs, Conſuls. 


IN which they e At firſt he put all indif- 
* ferently. to ** ſword whom he met at the gate: 
then having forced his way into the city, he killed 


all he met. About fifty Campanians, who had 


uitted the place firſt, having taken refuge with 
Nabius, received an eſcort from him, which con- 
an them to Capua. The priſoners, as well 
nians as Carthaginians, were ſent to Rome, 
ut up in the priſons. As to the inhabitants, 


neighbouring cities. 

At the ſame time Gracchus, who was i in Luca- 
nia, having diſperſed his troops without precau- 
tion to ravage it, was attacked by Hanno, who 
had his revenge for the loſs he had ſuſtained near 
Beneventum. _ 

Marcellus was retul ed to Nola, and Fabius had 
entered Samnium. The latter either by capitula- 
tion or ſtorm reduced ſeveral cities; in the taking 
of which twenty-five thouſand. of the enemy were 
either killed, or made priſoners. The Conſul ſent 
three hundred and ſeventy deſerters to Rome, who 
were all thrown down the Tarpejan rock, after 


having been whipt with rods in the — Mar- 
cellus was kept at Nola by ſickneſs which pre- 


vented him from acting. 

Hannibal in the mean time was arrived at Ta- 
rentum. No motion was made there in his fa- 
vour, becauſe the garriſon had been augmented 
upon the firſt rumour of his march. Diſcovering 
that vain hopes had been given him, he returned 
towards Apulia. When he arrived at Salapia, as 
the place ſeemed commodious to him ſor winter 


quarters, and the end of the campaign approach- 
ed, he cauſed as much corn to be carried thither, 


as he could bring off from the countries adjacent 


e and Heraclea. | 
SECT. 


— -, -+ 2 1 


E Mancxr us, Conlals. 22 
"SECT. «ay. | 


Mai one 17 the Conſuls is ate i with te 605 
in Sicily. Epicydes and Hippocrates are created 
pPrætoſs at Syracuſe. They animate the People 


againſt the Romans. A wiſe diſcourſt of 4 Syra- 


a hr in the aſſembly. It concludes for à peace with 


the Romans. The two leaders of the Cabal difturb 
all things at Syracuſe, and make themſelves maſters 


of it. Marcellus takes the city of Leontium; he 
ben approaches Syracuſe. He beſieges it by by fea "and 
land. Terrible effefts of the machines v of Archimedes, 
Sambuca of Marcellus. He change 

a Blockade. Reflexion upon Archimedes, and his 
mac bines. Different expeditions of Marcellus in 
Sicily during the blockade. Pinarius commanier of 
be garriſon of Enna, fruftrates the bad defigns of 
be inhabitants by a bloody execution. The ſolliers 
confined to ſerve in Sicily, ſend deputies to Mar- 


the fiege into 
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© *cellus, ta dgfire to be reinſtated in the ſervice. 


Marcellits writes to the” Senate in their favour. 
Severe anfwer of the Senate. © Marcellus delibetates 
whether” he all guit or continue the fiege of Syra- 
cuſe. He "vr 125 elti gence in the city, bib i 15 
2 diſcovered. "Part of 1 the tity taken. Fears of Mar- 


* cellus. Various" b. Fillowed by the "taking of 


all e quarters 'of Syracuſe. The city is 

Plant * Death of Archimedes. All Sicily be- 
comes a province of the Romans. Marcellus re- 
of the affairs of Sicily with abundance of 


equity and djintereftedneſs. Laſt afion of" Mar- 25 55 . 


cl in Saih Vit rained Hams. Marcell 
en 10 4.070 i EY 


* E. e br Fires had ets changed f 
che di ſpoſitions of the yracufans in reſpect to with the 


Abe, than 
F Generals in che perſons of *MHippotzares 
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it had given them able and'enter-war in 


Sicily. 
Liv. xxiv. 
21. 
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200 Faprus, MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 
and Epicydes. This determined the Romans, whe 
Ant ori. apprehended, that a dangerous war might break 
out in Sicily, to ſend Marcellus one of the Conſuls 
thither, to take upon him the direction of -af- 


Fairs. 128 . 8 a I Wi 
Before he arrived there, many ſad and horrid 
things had paſſed at Syracuſe, of which the de- 


Hiſt. Ant ſcription may be ſeen elſewhere. In the laſt place 


Pol. X. Epicydes and Hippocrates, both firmly attached to 
ww ol the intereſts of be, (as has been ſaid before) 
crates are had been elected Prætors there, Theſe new Præ- 
created tors did not at firſt make known their intention, 
Pretor: at hom ſorry ſoever they were, that Ambaſſadors 
Syracuſe. . . JOITY | * he 
Liv. xxiv. had been ſent to Appius, to demand of him a truce 
27 of ten days; and that after having obtained it, 
others had been made to ſet out, to. renew the 
treaty of alliance with the Romans, which Hiero- 
nymus had renounced. Appius then commanded 
near Murgantia a fleet of an hundred ſhips; and 
from thence obſerved the motions made by the 
Syracuſans, in effect of the liberty to which they 
bad been lately reſtored, and which had not yet 
taken a very. fixed and ſolid form. In the mean 
time, he ſent the Syracuſan deputies td Marcellus, 
who was juſt arrived in Sicily. The Conſul was 
informed by them of the conditions of peace pro- 
poſed, and finding them reaſonable, ſent Ambaſ- 
ſadors alſo to Syracuſe, to conclude the peace and 
renew the ancient alliance with the Prætors them- 
They i- The Roman Ambaſſadors found, on arriving 
maze the there, the ſtate of things much altered. Hippo- 


People 4. crates and Epicydes, believing they had nothing 


gainſt the 


| Romans. farther to fear, after they had received advice, 


Liv. xxiv:that_ the fleet of the Carthaginians was arrived at 
#8, the promontory of Pachynus, at firſt by ſegret 
practices, and at length by open complaints, had 
inſpired every body with a, great Reon he. the 


FABIUS, MARCELLUS; Conſuls. 


1 in giving out, that deſigns were formed A. K. x 


for delivering up Syracuſe to them. The conduct 


1 5 


of Appius, who had approached the entrance f 


the port with bis ſhips, to encourage thoſe of the 
Roman party, added new force to theſe ſuſpicions 
and accuſations, ſo that the multitude ran tumul- 
tuouſly to prevent the Romans from landing, in 
caſe they ſnould have ſuch a deſign. 


In this diſorder and confuſion it was judged pro- 177 af. 
per to call an aſſembly of the People. Opinions goof of a 
differed very much in it, and the diſputes were ſo d 5 * 
hot that they gave room to apprehend ſome ſedi- ;, 2 


tion. Apollonides, one of the principal Senators, 
made then a very wiſe ſpeech, and as ſalutary an 
one as could be conceived in the preſent conjunc- 
ture. He ſhewed that never had city been 
«© nearer either to its deſtruction or preſervation, 
than Syracuſe now actually was. That if they 
£ all ſhould unanimouſly embrace either the ſide | 
“ of the Romans, or * of the Carthaginians, 
© their condition would be happy. But if the 
„ were divided in opinion, the war would be 
< neither more warm nor more dangerous between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, than between 


& the Syracuſans themſelves divided againſt each + 
rc other; as each faction would have within the 


„ ſame walls, its troops, arms, and Generals. 
„ What therefore was moſt eſſential to be done, 
177 * for all to agree and unite together. That 
« at preſent the moſt important queſtion was not 
86 to now, which of the two alliances was to be 


1 preferred. That however he would obſerve - 


6e in reſpect to the choice of allies, that the au- 


2 thority, of Hiero - ought in his opinion to rake _ + 


. place of that of Hieronymus, and that the amity _ 
& of the Romans, well 1 by an happy ex- 
6 perienee of fifty , ſeemed preferable to 
2 ta ofthe Cardin, which could not 1 
wo mu 


0 
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OEM Faprrvs; MARCEL. LLous, Conſuls. 
. B. 838. Cc much relied on for the an and had been 


n found very bad by the paſt. He added one 


farther motive that was by no means an indif- 
ferent one: that in declaring” againſt the Ro- 
4, mans, they would have the war that moment 
% upon their hands; whereas, on the ſide of Gar- 
s thage, the danger was more remote. 

They'con- The leſs paſſionate this diſcourſe ſeemed, the 


clade for| more effect it had. The opinions of the different 


dogg principal officers of the troops, as well natives as 


ſtrangers, were admitted to the conference. The 
affair was long diſcuſſed, and with great warmth. 
At length, as they ſaw no preſent means to ſuſtain 
the war — the Romans, they determined for 
peace, and deputies were ſent them to con- 
clude! it. | l 


each bodies of the State were thought neceſſary, and the 


Ne two This reſolution would heve red Syracuſe; if it 


heads g 75 had been put in execution. But Hippocrates and 
bell. Epicydes embroiled every thing by their ſeditious 
very thing practices, and by falſe ſuppoſitions and calumnious 
at Syra- accuſations equally animated the multitude and the 
«uſe, 7, troops againſt the Romans. After various in- 
2:4 trigues and events, the particulars of which may 


themſelvesbe found in the place referred to. above, thoſe 


vaſters. two heads of a party made themſelves maſters of 


Liv. xxiv. Syracuſe, cauſed their collegues to be killed; and 


ö themſelves to be declared ſole Prætors in a tumul, 


tuous aſſembly. In this manner did Syracuſe, after 
a dawn of liberty, fall again into a cruel ſlavery. 
Marcellus, as we have ſaid, arrived a little be- 
Fug! in Sicily, and having joined his troops with 
thoſe of Appius, had taken the city of the ® Lieon- 
tines by ſtormy on the firſt attac. When he was 
mms of all that had ee in Syracuſe,” he'im- 
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FEES APIECE Conſuls- 203 
advanced towards that city, and en- 4 . 
— — le of Jupiter 
Olympicus, fiſteen hundred paces from Syracuſe. | 
Before he proceeded farther, and committed any 

act of hoſtility, he ſent deputies to let the inhabi: 

tants know, that he was come to reinſtate the li- 
berty of the Syracuſans, and not to make war up: 

on them, except he ſhould be obliged to it. They 

were not permitted to enter the city. Epicydes 

and Hi tes went out of the gates to meet 
them, and having heard their propoſals, anſwered 
haughtily, that if — intended to be- 

& ſiege their city, they ſhould ſoon: perceive, that 

“ there was a wide: difference between attacking 

5 Syracuſe and attacking Leontium. Marcellus 

4 was therefore DM to attack the city . 

c ſea and land.. 

Syracuſe, of which Marcellns : is going to. form 8 
the liege, was ſituated upon the eaſtern coaſt of lin G- 
Sicily. Its vaſt extent, ad\ ſituation, Cie. Vere. 
commodiouſneſs of its double port, fortifications vi. 117 
erected with great care and art, and the multitude 119. 
and riches of its inhabitants, rendered it one of the 
greateſt, fineſt 2 moſt powerful cities of the 
Greeks. Cicero: gives us an account of it worth 
repeating. (a) He tells us, that the air of it was 
ſo pure — rene, that there was not a day in the 
year however cloudy and tempeſtuous, on which | 

the ſun did not ſhine. 

It was founded by Archias the Coms aStrab. vi. 
D er 
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204 _ —Faptvs, Mancxxrus, Conſuls: - 
ED It was com „at the time of which we are 
"ſpeaking, of five parts, that were in a manner ſo 
many cities joining together: The Iſle, Achradina, 
Sas ny Neapolis, or the N en and 2 


The ISLE, 4900058 to ths: . called 
Naſos, a Greek word, that ſignifies an iſland; but 
pronounced according to the Dorick dialect, which - 
Cic. Ver. Was in uſe at Syracuſe. It was alſo called n 
vii. 97. It was joined to the main land by a bridge. In 
os this Iſle were the palace of che Kings and the 
Citadel. This of the city was of great im- 
„ becauſe it made thoſe who poſſeſſed it 
maſters of the two ports that ä— it. For 
this reaſon, when the Romans had taken Syracuſe, 
they would not ſuffer any Syracuſan to live in the 
Strab. vi. iſle. There was in this iſle a fountain called Ara- 
270. hs much celebrated i in the fables of the . 


Extremem bunc Aretha mibi concede loborem 


Virg- 
8 Sic tibi, cum . ſubterlabere Steen 1055 Fo 
Doris amara ſuam non u es udn. 


 Acnrapina, ſituated entirely upon the bea. de, | 
was the fineſt, moſt ſpacious, and beſt” fortified 


4 of the city. It was ſeparated: from the reſt 
a good wall, flanked with towers from diſtance 
to > dime, 5 


© Trena, ſo called from the Temple of Forttine, 
which was the ornament of this quarter, extended 
partly along Achradina, aſcending from the ſouth 
do the north. It was alſo much inhabited. It 
had a famous gate, called Hexapyla, which led in- 
to the country. Almoſt oppoſite to Hexapyla 
was a little town called Leon. 


NeaeoLis or enen extended weſt along 
"Tycha. 


Er 1POLA 
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- Epipot a was an eminence without the city, 4. 
that commanded it, and was very ſteep, and con- 
ſequently of very difficult acceſs. When the 
Athenians beſieged Syracuſe, it was not ineloſed 
with walls, and had none till the time of Diony- 
ſius the Tyrant, when it formed a fifth part of the 
city, but was little inhabited. At the bottom of 
this eminence was a famous priſon called the _ 
Latonicæ; and cloſe by it the fort Labdalon. - cp 
was bounded at op . another fort called 2 ; 

Wed 0117s A0 
73Pke der 4 Aube ran a ſmall half” leap e en 
the city, and emptied itſelf into the — port. 

Not far from its mouth was a kind of caſtle cal- 

led Ohnpium, n the hog and of "Japinte were 

8. 3 

by Syracuſe had: two rens very Wen Gard ici) 

being ſeparated- only by the iſle: The GREAT, 

and the LIT TIE Por: 2 called otherwiſe Laccus. 

The great port had on the left a « galf called Daſeo, 

| and a fort called Plemmyrium 

A little above Achradina, eur the tower Gate- 
arg, there was a third port called Trogilus. 

The plan of Syracuſe, which I have cauſed to 
be engraved from that of the learned Geographer 
Philip Cluverius, will make every thing obvious 
which is ſaid of it in the ſiege of that city. I fol- 
low this plan, which I believe preferable to that I Marcellus 


have given in the Ancient Hiſtory. eee 


Marcellus left the command of the nud. ſorees ass, 
to Appius, and retained that of the fleet. It con- and. 
ſiſted of ſixty galleys of five benches of oars, Liv. xxiv. 
which were filled with ſoldiers armed with bows, = 
ſlings, and darts, to ſcour the walls of the be- Nlarcel. 
ſieged. There were abundance of other veſſels la- _ 
den with all kinds of machines for the attack of 307 0 vil. 
places. As he had made himſelf maſter of Leon- _ = 
tium on the firſt aſſault through the terror he had 415: 
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Terrible 
fea of 
the ma- 
chines of 
Archime- 
des. 
Plut. 


FaBlus;  MARCELEUS,” Conſuls; 


ad amongſt the inhabitants, and as he did not 
ſpair of entering on ſome ſide ſuch a city as Sy- 
racuſe, compoſed of many parts ſeparated from 
each other, he cauſed the formidable machines 
which he had prepared for attacking the place, to 
be brought near the walls, and expoſed to the eyes 
of the inhabitants. He might eaſily have ſuc- 
ceeded, if there had been one man leſs in Syracuſe. 
This was the famous Archimedes, the relation 
and friend of King Hiero. Entirely removed 
from buſineſs, and the cares of government, he 
placed his whole pleaſure in ſtudy. He was by 
natural inclination, ſolely engroſſed by whatever 
has of moſt noble, elevated, and ſub- 
lime in it. It was only at the the requeſt of King 
_ and his earneſt ſollicitation, that he was at 
prevailed upon not to keep his art continyally 
ſuing after intellectual things, but to make it 
ſcend ſometimes to things corporeal and ſenſi- 
ble; and to render his demonſtrations and diſco- 
veries more acceſſible and palpable to the genera- 
lity of mankind, by uniting them a with 
things of uſe. | 
In the ſiege of which we ſpeaks, Symcuſe found 
the benefit of our great Geometrician's complai- 
ſance for the King. The Romans in making the 
aſſault at once by ſea and land, expected by the 


terrible appearance of their attack, to throw the 


city into the utmoſt terror and conſternation. But 


the beſieged had Archimedes with them, who was 


in a manner all things to them. He had taken care 


to provide the walls with every thing neecllary: Lor: 


a good defence. 


Aſſoon as he had began to make his terrible en- 
gines play, they let fly upon the infantry all kind 
of darts, and ſtones of an enormous weight, which 
were diſcharged with ſuch a noiſe, force, and ra- 


m4 n that nothing could ind them, and: 


beat 


FABIUS;>»MARCELLUS, Conſuls. 


beat down and cruſhed to pi jeces all in their way 3 a: K. u 


fo that they occaſioned an horrible ee ee e 5 


ranks of the beſiegers. 
Marcellus was no better treated on the fide n. 
the ſea... Archimedes had diſpoſed: machines f 


diſcharging to any diſtance whatſoever. Wach 


the enemy were at a great diſtance from the CitYs 
he reached them by the means of baliſtas and, ca- 
tapultas of a ſuitable bigneſs: and force. When 
the diſcharges went . them, he had ſmalle 
more proportioned to the diſtance, which SO 
oned ſo great a confuſion amongſt the Romans, 
that they could not undertake any thing. 
Theſe were not the greateſt on angers. Archi- 


medes had placed lofty and ſtrong machines behind 


the walls, which letting fall great beams, with im- 
menſe weights at the end of them, upon the ſhips, 


ſunk them to the bottom. Beſides this, he; LE, 5 


a grapple faſtened to a chain to project ſuddenly, 
by which be who guided the machine, having 
nebel hold of e prow of a ſhip, and raiſed it 
up in the air by the means of the counterpoiſe that, 
was managed within the walls, ſet the veſſel upon 
the poop, and held it ſome time in that ſituation: 


then letting the chain go by the means of a wind- 


lace or pulley, let it fall down again with i its 
weight either upon the prow or ſide, and often 
ſunk it entirely. At other times the machines 
having carried the ſhips. towards the ſhore with 
cordage and hooks, > having made it, whirl, 
round a great while, daſhed and broke it to ig 
againſt the rocks, that projected under a walls 

and in that manner deſtroyed, all on of 
it. Every minute, galleys ſeized and wage 
in the air, and whirling round with rapidity; ex- 


hibited à dreadful ſight, and falling into the ſea: 


were ſwallowed vp with their whole crews. 


Marcellus 


1 \3 
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a. R. 538 { Marcellus, on his fide, ſol" alſo baliſtas aft 
— wat * — but much inferior to thoſe of the leat- 
Cs geometrician. He had at a great expence 
— machines, called Sambucæ, from their re- 
blance to the muſical inſtrument of that name. 
It was compoſed of eight galleys of five benches, 

from one ſide of which the bars had been taken 
away, from ſome on the right and from the others 
on the left; and which were joined together two 
and two on the ſides where there were no oars. The 
machine conſiſted of a ladder, four feet broad, 
with breaſt- works on both ſides, which when ſet 
up was as high as the walls. It was laid lengrh- 
WE from the 8 the prow in the infide of 
galleys ma tn to who other, and reached 


ended) beyond their beaks. On the tops of 


the maſts pulleys were placed with cords in p rhe 
When it was to be uſed, - cords were made faſt'to 
the extremity of the machine, and the men upon 
the poop raiſed it up with the help of mei 
others on the prow aſſiſted to raiſe it up with . 
vers. The gallies were afterwards war 
the foot of the wall, to which theſe machines af 
applied. This is, no doubt, a kind of modern 
draw-bridge. The' bridge of the' Sambuca was let 
down upon the walls of the belirged, and ſerved 
the beſiegers for paſſing to them. 
* machine Fad not the effect Expeſted from 
"Whilſt it was ſtill at a ſufficient diſtance from 
/ hk walls, Archimedes diſcharged a great piece of 
a rock of above twelve hundred 1 ; after 
that a ſecond, and preſently after a third: all 
which hitting it with a dreadful  winzzing. and 


„Mr. Rollin ſays ten va an had and * 
tals. "The. ſuintal, awhich the pound; to which ten 
Ceres, call Tavourta, awas of uintali — Wees. „ V 
ſeveral kinds, The leaft Was hangred. 


noiſe, 


Faprvs, Miaskrföt, Conſols. as. 


noiſe, and threw down and broke its props. to pie- 4. R. 338. 
ces, and gave ſuch a ſhock to the galſeys that ſup- 9 
ported it, that they parted from each other. 

Marcellus, almoſt diſcouraged and reduced to 
extremities, drew off his galleys with all poſſible 
diligence, and ſent orders to his land-troops to do 
the ſame. At the ſame time he aſſembled the 
council of war, in which it was reſolved, that the 
next morning before day break; they ſhould. en- 
deavour to approach the walls. They were in 
hopes, by this means, to avoid the machines, 
which for want of a diſtance proportioned o their 
force, would not have ſufficient play. | 

But Archimedes had provided againſt Vere 
thing. He had long before prepared, as we have 
already obſerved, machines that carried to all di- 
ſtances, 'with a great abundance of darts. propar- 
tioned to them, and ends of beams, which being 
very ſhort, required leſs time to make them rea - 
dy; and theſe could be diſcharged more often 
than others. Beſides which, he had cauſed holes 
to be made in the walls very near each other, 
(which are now called loopholes) where he had 
placed * ſcorpions, that not carrying far, wounded 
thoſe who approached, and were not perceived. 

When the Romans in conſequence had got to 1 
the foot of the walls, thinking themſelves well 
covered there, they again found themſelves either 
the mark of an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed 
with the ſtones, that fell from above on their 
heads; there being no part of the wall, that did 
not continually pour a mortal hail upon them, 
which fell downright. This obliged them to re- 
tire. But they were no ſooner removed, than new 
ene were made upon them in their retreat: 


P = 


210 * 
528. ſo that they loſt abundance of men, and almoſt 
all their galleys were ſhattered and beat to pieces, 


A. R. 
Ant. C. 
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without being capable of doing the leaſt hurt to 
the enemy. For Archimedes had placed moſt of 


his machines ſafe behind the walls; ſo that the 


Romans, overwhelmed with an infinity of wounds, 
without ſeeing either the place or hand from which 


they came, ſcemed properly, ſays Plutarch, fight - 


ing with the Gods. | | 
Marcellus, though at his wit's end, and not 
knowing how to oppoſe theſe machines, which 
Archimedes employed againſt him, could not for- 
bear jeſting upon them. Shall we not give over 
making war, ſaid he to his workmen and engineers, 
with this Briareus of a geometrician, who uſes my. 
galleys and Sambucæ ſo roughly. He infinitely exceeds 
the hundred-handed giants ſpoken of in fable, in the 
number of diſcharges he makes upon us at once, Mar- 
cellus had reaſon to aſcribe this to Archimedes 
alone, For, in reality, the Syracuſans were in a 


manner only the body of the machines and batte- 


ries of that great geometrician, who was himſelf 
the ſoul, that moved and ated them all. In con- 
ſequence, no other arms were uſed : the city em- 
ployed only thoſe of Archimedes, both in defend- 
ing and attacking. 


Marcellus Marcellus at length, ſeeing the Romans fo ter- 
turns the rified, that if they only perceived a little cord, or 


Fege into 


Liv. Xxiv. diately fled ; crying out that Archimedes was go- 


the leaſt bit of wood upon the wall, they imme- 


ing to diſcharge ſome dreadful machine upon 
them, he renounced the hopes of being able to 
take it by making a breach, gave over all attacks, 
and reſolved to put an end to the ſiege in time by 


turning it into a blockade. The only refource that 


the Romans thought they had, was to reduce the 
great numbers of the people in the city by famine, 
in cutting off all proviſions, that could be brought 

| them 
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them either by ſea or land. During eight months 2, N. 538. 
which the Romans were before the eity, there were | * 
no kind of ſtratagems, that were not invented, 
nor any actions of valour omitted, except aſſaults, 
which they did not dare to attempt any more. Of 

ſo much weight are a ſingle man and a ſingle ſci- 
ence, when properly employed. Remove but one 

old man from Syracuſe, the city muſt inevitably 
be taken by all the forces the Romans have there. 

e reſence alone ſtope and diſconcerts all their 
ures. 

"The us judge from this example (and i it cannot Reflection 
be too often repeated) hat intereſt Princes have n 4r- 
in protecting arts, in favouring the learned, ani 5p 

encouraging academies of ſciences by diftin@tions age hive, 

-of honour, and ſolid rewards, which never: hurt 

nor impoveriſh States. I ſay nothing here of the 

birth and nobility of Archimedes; nor indeed 

was he at all indebted to them either for his pro- 

found knowledge, or his reputation. I confider 

him only as a learned man, and a great geometri- 

cian. What a loſs had it been for Syracuſe, if, 

for the ſake of ſaving ſome expence, ſome penſion, 

ſuch a man had been left in inaction and obſcurity? 

Hiero was far from acting in this manner. He 

knew all the merit of our geometrician; and it is 

a very great one in Princes to know that of others. 

He placed it in honour, he made uſe of it; and 

did not wait till occaſion and neceſſity reduced him 

to do ſo: that would have been too late. By a 

wiſe foreſight, the true characteriſtic of a great 

Prince and a great miniſter, he prepared, in the 

arms itſelf of peace, all that 'was neceſſary for 

ſuſtaining a ſiege, and for making war with 'ſuc- _ 

ceſs; though at that time there was not the leaſt 
appearance, that any thing was to be apprehended 

from the Romans, with whom Syracuſe was in the 

ſtricteſt amity. Accordingly we ſee, in an inſtant, 

; „„ 5 come 


2¹ 2 _ Fazrvs, MarcELLvs, Conſuls. 
A 8 $33. come forth, as out of the earth, an incredible num- 
. S. ang ber of machines of all kinds and magnitudes, of 
which the ſight alone was capable of giving armies 
terror and diſmay. 

Amongſt theſe machines are ſome, of which the 
effect is ſcarce conceivable, and the reality of 
which we might be tempted to call in queſtion, if 
we might be allowed to doubt the teſtimony, ſuch 
for inſtance, as of Polybius, an almoſt cotempo- 
rary author, who wrote from memoirs quite new, . 
and in the hands of all the world. And indeed 
how can we refuſe to give into the concurrent. re- 
port of Greek and Roman hiſtorians, of friends 

and enemies, in reſpect to facts, of which whole 
armies were witneſſes, and felt the effects; and 
which had ſo great a ſhare in the events of the 

war. What paſſed in this ſiege of Syracuſe, 
ſhews alſo how high the genius of the ancients roſe 
in the art of beſieging and defending places. Our 
artillery, which ſo perfectly reſembles thunder, 
has not more effect than the machines of Archi- 
medes, if it has ſo much. 

_ Mention is made of a inning Gia: by the 
means of which Archimedes burnt -part of the Ro- 
man fleet. No ancient author ſpeaks of it: it is 
a modern tradition, for which there is no founda- 

tion. Burning-glaſſes were known by the anti- 

ents; but not of this kind, which the moſt ſkilful 
in geometry and mechanicks even believe 1 imprao-· 
ticable. | 
Polyb. viii. Marcellus, according to Polybius, continued: 
eight months before Syracuſe with Appius: which 
muſt have been to the end of the Conlulſhip, and 
perhaps even farther. 

Livy places the expeditions of Marcellus in Si- 
cily, and his victory over Hippocrates, in this 
firſt year; though they muſt neceſſarily have been 

- in the ſecond year of the ſiege. And in hat | 

at 


cellus in this ſecond year, becauſe he aſcribes to 
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that hiſtorian relates no military actions of Mar- a 5 
the firſt, what paſſed in that we are going to 
enter upon. For it is contrary to all probability, 
that nothing ſhould have been done, eſpecially as 
the Romans had a numerous army in Sicily, and 
a General who certainly wanted neither vigour nor 
activity. This reflection, as I have already ob- IJ 
ſerved in the Ancient Hiftory, is Mr. Crevier's, 
late profeſſor of Rhetorick in the College of Beau- 
vais, in his new edition of Livy, of which I have 
more than once given my thoughts, and which 
is every day a great help to me in my Work. I 
ſhall therefore place the events, that Livy aſcribes 
to the firſt year, in the ſecond, which we are go- 
ing to begin. 
lalſo aſk permiſſion not to bed in upon the af- 
fairs of Sicily by facts contained in the Roman Ht- 
ſtory during the two years the fiege is ſtill to con- 
tinue. I ſhall recur to them in the ſequel. Theſe 
facts, ſo ſeparated, will be much the clearer, 
And I ſhall obſerve the ſame method on ſome 


5 other the like occaſions. 


FAB TUS Maximus. III. | A. R. 539. 
5 458. 41g. 
TI. SEMPRONIUS GRA. 


After Marcellus had reſolved only to blockade Different 

| Syracuſe, he left Appius before the place with 3 

two thirds of the army, and with the reſt advan- 4er vb 

ced into the iſland, where he made ſome cities beckade of 

return to the fide of the Romans. 2 
At this time Himilco, General of the Cartha- 18 

| ginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 

hopes of entirely reconquering it, and driving 

out the Romans. Hippocrates quitted Syracuſe 

with ten thouſand foot and five hundred horſe to 

won him; in order to act in concert againſt Mar- 


9 cellus 


—— 


— —— 22 — 
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A. N. 53% cellus, with their united forces. Epicydes re- 
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mained in the city, to command there during the 


blockade. Marcellus, in returning from Agri- 


gentum, where the enemy had been before - hand 
with him, and had ſeized the place, met the army 
of Hippocrates, attacked, and defeated it. This 


advantage kept many of thoſe, who intended to 
go over to the Carthaginians in their duty. 


Liv. xxiv. Almoſt at the ſame time two fleets arrived in 


36. 


Sicily. On the one fide, fifty- five armed gal- 
leys under the command of Bomilcar entered 
the great port of Syracuſe: ongthe other, a Roman 
fleet, compoſed of thirty galleys of five benches, 
landed a legion at“ Panormus. Both ſtates ap- 
plied ſo ſtrenuouſly to the war in Sicily, that 
they ſeemed to think no farther of Italy. The 
enterprize of the Carthaginians had no effect. 
Himulco, who was in hopes of taking the Roman 
Legion in its paſſage from Panormus to Syracuſe, 
miſſed his aim, by ſteering a different courſe. 
The Carthaginian fleet did not continue long near 
Syracuſe. Bomilcar deſpairing of being capable 
of making head againſt the Romans, who had 
twice as many ſhips as himſelf, and being con- 
vinced that a longer ſtay would only conduce to 
—_ his allies, ſet fail and repaſſed into A- 
rica. lp 

Himilco confined himſelf to reducing ſome pla- 
ces. The firſt he retook was Murgantia, whi- 
ther the Romans had ſent a great quantity of 


. proviſions of all kinds. The inhabitants ſurrender- 


ed it to him by treachery. The revolt of this 
city inſpired. a great many others with the deſire 
of change; ſo that on all ſides the Roman gar- 
riſons were either drawn out of the places they 


Palermo, wfon the Northern coaft of the Mana. 5 
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held by force, or delivered up to the perfidy of A- R. — 2 


the inhabitants. | | 

The city of Enna was upon the point of Pinarius 
treating its garriſon in the ſame manner, which Comman- 
was commanded by L. Pinarius, an equally nn og 
brave and faithful officer, and who was not of a * 
character to ſuffer himſelf to be ſurprized. He . Arater the 
knew, that the inhabitants had reſolved to deli- 44 4:/gnv 
ver him up to the enemy, and that in order to JBl, 
do ſo they had ſent for Himilco and Hippocra- 3) 4 Bloody 
tes, who were already on their way. Pinarius execution. 
perceived, that there was no time to be loſt.  Af- —— 
ter having apprized his ſoldiers of the extreme hes 
danger, to which they were upon the point of be- 
ing expoſed, and having taken, with great ſecre- 
cy, all the neceſſary meaſures, he gave them the 
ſignal agreed upon. The ſoldiers inſtantly diſ- 
perſed themſelves into all the quatters of the ci- 
ty. They plundered, ravaged and killed all that 
came in their way, as they might have done in 
a place taken by ſtorm, being no leſs exaſpera- 
rated againſt people, without arms and defence in- 
_ deed, but traitors and villains in their hearts, than 
if they had met with reſiſtance, and the danger 
had been equal on both ſides. Thus the Romans 
Tetained Enna, by a bloody execution, which per- 
| haps only neceſſity can excuſe. Marcellus was not 
diſpleaſed with this conduct of Pinarius. He even 
gave the whole plunder to the ſoldiers, convinced, 
that to prevent the Sicilians from ſacrificing the 
Roman garrifons to the Carthaginians, nothing 
leſs than ſo terrible an example of vengeance was 
neceſſary, . 
Enna is ſituated exactly in the middle of Sici- 
ly. Beſides which it was particularly famous for 
the worſhip of Ceres and Proſerpina. There was Cic. in 
an ancient tradition deeply implanted in the minds mn de- 
of all the people of _ that the whole _ OY 
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48 hh was ſacred to thoſe two Divinities, who had been 


born in it: that it was indebted to Ceres for the 
invention and uſe of corn: that Proſerpina had 
been carried away by Pluto from a wood belong- 
ing to the city of Enna; and that traces of that 
rape were ſtill to be ſeen there. The temple of 


Ceres, the mother of Proſerpina, was in ſuch uni- 
verſal veneration with the Sicilians, that, when 
they went thither, they believed they went rather 

to the goddeſs herſelf, (a) than to adore her in her 


temple. This religious reverence ſhewed itſelf in 
effect of what had lately happened at Enna. The 
news of the maſſacre, that had been committed 
there, ſpread in one day over the whole pro- 
vince; ſo that thoſe of the Sicilians, who found 


in this action not only cruelty to men, but impiety 


to the Gods, conceived ſtill more averſion than 


before for the Romans; only thoſe who till then 


had been divided between them aad the Cartha- 


ginians, made no farther ſcruple to declare for 
the latter. Ws 


Marcellus returned to Syracuſe, and after hav- 


ing ſent Appius to Rome to demand the Con- 


ſulſhip, he appointed T. Quintius Criſpinus his 
Succeſſor in the command of the fleet and of the 
camp, and ſettled his winter quarters at ſix or ſe- 
ven * fadia (or furlongs) from Epipolæ, in a 
place called Leon, where he intrenched himſelf. 


Q. FurLyivs FLaccus. 
Arrius CLAUDIVS PULCHER, 


(a) Tanta erat auctoritas & * Thucydides gives it this f- 
vetuſtas illius religionis, ut, tuation Lib, 6. in which be is 
cum illuc irent non ad ædem rather to be followed than Li- 
Cereris, ſed ad ipſam Cererem wy, who places this little town 


proficilci, viderentur. five miles from Hexapylon. 
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We have already obſerved that Sicily, at the 4, R:-54%. 
time we are ſpeaking of, was divided into the Ro- 73, aldi. 
man province, and the kingdom of Hiero, or ers baniþ- 
State of the Syracuſans, Marcellus was with his 4 #'- 
army in this ſecond part : But there was another 


No : ; e to 
army in the Roman province, where every thing Marcel. 


was quiet, and where no war was actually carried 4, re de- 
on. In this laſt army were the ſoldiers, who had/7* = 
eſcaped the battle of Cannæ, under the command 4, ;,infta- 
of P. Lentulus, Prætor or Proprætor. From theſe d in the 
ſoldiers , baniſhed into Sicily without hope of re 283 
turning to Italy as long as the war with the Car- 5) 
thaginians ſubſiſted, Marcellus, whilſt he was in 
winter quarters, received a deputation conſiſting 
of the principal officers of the horſe and foot. He 
that was to ſpeak, addreſſed himſelf to him in 
words to this effect: E 5 
Marcellus, we ſhould have had recourſe to you in 

Italy during your Conſulſhip, when the decree of the 
Senate, which we dare not call unjuſt, but which is 
certainly very rigorous, was paſſed againſt us, if we 

had not expected to be ſent into @ province, where the 
deaths of two Kings bad occaſioned great revolutions, 

to maintain againſt the united forces of the Sicilians 

and Cartbaginians a rude and laborious war, in which 

we might have appeaſed the reſentment of the Senate 

by our blood and wounds. It was thus that in the 

times of our fathers, thoſe, who had been taken pri- 
ſoners near Heraclea by Pyrrhus, obliterated the diſ- 

grace of their defeat by fighting againſt that Prince. 

But, after all, wherein bave we deſerved ſuch 
heavy effetts of your paſt and preſent indignation, il- 
luſtrious Senators. For, great Marcellus, when 1 
ſpeak to you, I ſeem to ſee both the Conſuls, and 
the Senate united in your perſon. At leaſt I aſſure 
myſelf, that had we fought under your auſpices at 
the battle of. Canne, the fate of the Commonwealth 
and our own would have been more happy. Per- 

a 4 | mit 
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A. R. 540-mit me, before 1 give you an account of our ſad fitu- 


ation, io make our apology. 


If our defeat is not to be imputed to the wrath of 


the Gods, or to the immutable decree of the Fates, 
that diſpoſes of all human things, but to a fault 
committed by men; upon whom ought this fault to 
fall? Is it upon the ſoldiers or upon the Generals? 
T who am but a ſubaltern, ſhall be far from blam- 
ing my General; eſpecially as I have been inform- 
ed, that the Senate cauſed thanks to be returned him 
for not deſpairing of the ſafety of the Commonwealth ; 


and that ever ſince his flight at Cannæ he has always 


been continued in command ; and that all the other 
legionary Tribunes, who eſcaped from that battle, 


demand offices, and obtain them without difficulty. 


But ſuffer me at leaſt, illuſtrious Senators, to aſe 


you, whether it be juſt, that whilſt you are full of 


lenity and indulgence for yourſelves and your chil- 
dren, you fhould make the whole weight of your an- 


ger and ſeverity fall upon ſoldiers as upon vile flaves ? 


Will you admit that the Conſul and the principal 
perſons of the city might fly, without diſhonouring 
themſelves, when there was no other reſource ; but 
that you ſent the ſoldiers to the batile only to periſh 
in it? At the battle of Allia, almoſt the whole army 
fled. At the Furcæ Caudinæ the ſoldiers delivered 


up their arms without ſo much as having attempted 


to uſe them: not to mention other batiles, of which 
the events have been equally unhappy and ſbame- 
ful. However no body thought of noting thoſe armies 
with any kind of infamy, and there was ſo far from 
being reaſon to repent ſuch indulgence in reſpect to 
them, that the city of Rome owed ber preſervation 


to the very legions, that had fled to Veii with ſo much 


terror and precipitation; and the troops, who return- 
ed to Rome without arms after having ſhamefully 
paſſed under the yoke of the Samnites, having been 
| ſent back with new arms againſt the ſame enemy, 
| e 


— 
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by which they bad taken fo much Ra to morti- 


— „ le ſoldiers who fought at Comba, 5 
can they with reaſon be accuſed of 3 when 


it is remembered, that above fifty thouſand were 


killed upon the ſpot ; that the Conſul made off with 


only ſeventy horſe; and that thoſe, who did not loſe 
their lives, preſerved them only, becauſe the victor 
was tired with killing ? When the priſoners were re- 
fuſed to be ranfomed, every body praiſed us for Ba- 
ving preſerved our ſelves to ſerve our country, for 
having retired to the Conſul at Venufia, and for ha- 
57 ormed him a body of troops, that wore tbe face 


an army. 
A. preſent | our Condition is more unhappy and 


harder than that of priſoners ever was in the times 


of our forefathers. For the ſeverity uſed in re- 
ſpe to them, was always confined to making them 
change their arms, to reducing them from a more ho- 
nourableè into a leſs diſtinguiſhed corps, and to aſſigning 

them a place in the camp inferior to what they had Thela 
before: but they did not fail, onthe firſt occaſion where- 


in they fignalized themſelves, to recover all that bad 


Been taken from them. None of them were ever 
baniſhed; none of them deprived of the hopes of com- 


pleating the time of their ſervice, and they were al- 


ways led on againſt the enemy to fight, and either to 
put an end to their lives, or their ignominy. As for 
us, who can be reproached with nothing, but that 
we were defirous, that ſome Romans ſhould ſur- 
vive the battle of Cannæ, we are removed not only 
from our country, and from Italy, but even from the 


fight of the enemy, we are left in a ſhameful ba- 
niſhment, without hopes of on our diſgrace, 4 
appeaſing the wrath of our country and of dying with 
bonour. We do not aſk, either that an end ſhould 


be put to our miſery, or that we — be aue 


219 
made them in their turn experience the vile diſgrace 24 
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A. * 540-red 10 lie idle ; bus. only that our wvalour ſhould be 
* gur to the trial; to be expoſed tn fatigues and dan- 
gers, and that we ſhould be replaced in a conditi- 
on to diſcharge all the duties a men of 128 
ſeldiers, and Romans. 

. The war has now been carried on two years in 
Sicily with great ardour. The Carthaginians and 
Romans, in their turns, take cities from each other : 

battles both of horſe and foot are fought: Syracuſe is 


beſieged by ſea and land: we hear the ſound of arms 
and the cries of battle; whilſt we are languiſhing in 


an unworthy repoſe, as if we bad neither Jorge, nor 
arms io uſe them. - 

Tib. Sempronius has already fought ſeveral times 
with the legions of ſlaves, and has made them obtain 
in reward of their valour the liberty and rank of ci- 
Hzens, Employ us at leaſt as flaves purchaſed for 
this war. Let us be fuffered to come to blows with 
the enemy, and to deſerve our liberty by Jiebling. 
Make trial of our valour, by ſea, by land, inpitc 


ed baitles, or in fieges. Expoſe us to whatever is 
moſt difficult or terrible in fatigues and dangers : we 


are ready to undertake all things, that we may once 
for all do what, it ſeems, we ought to have done at 
Canne; as the whole time we have ſurvived that 
unfortunate battle, has been puniſhed with ignominy. 
Marcellus After this diſcourſe they threw themſelves at 
, geen, the feet of Marcellus. That General anſwered 
in favour them, * that the favour they aſked was not in his 
of te © power; that he would write to the Senate, and 
28 „would execute the orders that ſhould be ſent 
7. &« him,” Accordingly he wrote, and his let- 
ters were delivered to the new Conſuls. After 


Severe an- they had been read in the Senate, the Senators, 


2 ho were conſulted upon this affair, replied, 


0 That they did not think it proper to truſt the 


“ ſafety and glory of their country to ſoldiers, 


“ who had abandoned their companions in the 
| #5 S008 plains 
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4e plains of Cannæ. That if Marcellus was of a — 415 540. 
« different opinion, they left him at liberty to act PO 


« in reſpect to them as he ſhould judge beſt for 


ce the good of the Commonwealth; on condition 


« however, that they ſhould enjoy no exemption, 
«. that they ſhould receive no military rewards, 


6 and ſhould not ſee Italy, as long as the Catha- 


t ginĩans ſhould continue the war in it.“ 


This ſeverity afflicted Marcellus, and when he Plut. in 
returned to Rome, he complained highly to the Marc. 
Senate, that after all the ſervices he had done che P- 503 · 


Commonwealth, they ſhould not vouchſafe to 
grant him entire pardon for the ſoldiers, in whoſe 
favour he had wrote to them. But that wiſe body 
had its rules and principles, to which they believed 


themſelves obliged inviolably to adhere, notwith- 


ſtanding the apparent reaſons for the contrary, 
that is, notwithſtanding the extremity to which 
the Commonwealth was then reduced, and the 
preſſing occaſion it had for troops after the total 
defeat of its armies at the battle of Cannæ. It 


was from this very extremity that the Senate took 


the reaſons for their conduct. And indeed what 


impreſſion muſt not the example of ſuch a ſeve- 
rity, and in ſuch conjunctures, have made upon 
the troops in all ſucceeding times: In this man- 
ner was diſcipline preſerved in the Roman armies; 
and it was that diſcipline, which rendered them 


victorious over all nations. 


In the beginning of the third year of the ſiege Marcellus 
of Syracuſe, whilſt the Romans on another ſide 4H ae 


were beginning that of Capua, Marcellus had whether be 


made little progreſs. He ſaw no means for takin 


Hall con- 


2 tinue or 


Syracuſe, ' either by force, + becauſe Archimedes ut the = 
continually oppoſed him with invincible obſtacles 5 of Sy-, 


or by famine, becauſe the Carthaginian fleet, 


which was returned 'more numerous than before, 23. 
* convoys to enter the place at will. He 
therefore 


racuſe. 
Liv. xxv. 
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A. R. 540. therefore deliberated, whether he ſhould remain 


Lare. zi. before the city to puſh the ſiege, or march to- 


wards Agrigentum againſt Hippocrates and Hi - 
milco. 2 before be took the latter reſolution, 
he was deſirous to try whether he could not make 
himſelf maſter of Syracuſe by ſome ſecret intel- 
He bolt, ligence. He had in his camp many of the prin- 
intelli- Cipal Syracuſans, who had come thither to take 
gence in refuge in the beginning of the troubles. Mar- 
— cellus addreſſed himſelf to them, promiſing them, 
dſcovered, that if the city ſurrendered to the Romans, it 
Liv. xxv. ſhould retain its laws, privileges, and liberty. 
23 They did not want good will; but it was not eaſy 
for them to come-to the ſpeech of their relations. 
and friends, who remained in the city; becauſe 
the authors of the revolt ſuſpected many of the 
inhabitants, and redoubled their vigilance and at- 
tention, to prevent any attempt of that nature in 
favour of the Romans without their knowledge, 
It was a ſlave of one of theſe Syracuſian fugitives, 
who having got into the city as a deſerter, car- 
ried on ſecretly an intrigue, into which fourſcore 
of the principal perſons of Syracule entered. They 
divided themſelves in order to come ſometimes 
one party and ſometimes another into the camp of 
Marcellus, hid in barks under fiſhing nets. All 
the meaſures were taken for putting the city into 
the hands'of the Romans, when one Attalus, out 
of reſentment for not having been let into the ſe- 
cret, diſcovered the conſpiracy to Epicydes, who 

put all the conſpirators to death. N 
Part of This enterprize having miſcarried in this man- 


— ner, an accident ſupplied him with a new reſource, 
Liv, xxv, and revived his hopes. Some Roman ſhips had 
24. taken one Damippus, whom Epicydes had ſent 
Put. ro negociate with Philip King of Macedonia. 
308, Epicydes expreſſed a great deſire to ranſom him, 
and Marcellus was not averſe to it. A place near 
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the part Trogilii was agreed upon for holding the 43 $400 
confe DE LL RI 


onferences concerning the ranſom of the priſoner. 
As they met there ſeveral times, a Roman ſoldier 
. taking it into his head to conſider the wall atten- 
tively at a nearer view, had counted the ſtones of 
it, and meaſured the height of each of them with 


his eye; then having caſt up the whole, he diſ- 


covered, that the wall was not ſo high by a great 
deal, as himſelf and others had believed it, and he 


concluded, that with ladders of no extraordinary 


length, it would be eaſy to get upon it, 

The ſoldier, without loſs of time, gave Mar- 
cellus an account of the whole. All knowledge 
and wiſdom is not always confined to the Gene- 
ral's head: a private ſoldier may give him good 
hints. Marcellus did not neglect this information, 


and aſſured himſelf concerning it with his own 


eyes. Having cauſed ladders to be got ready, he 
took the opportunity of a feſtival celebrated for 
three days at Syracuſe in honour of Diana, during 
which the inhabitants abandoned themſelves to 
feaſting and merriment.. At the time of night 


when he ſuppoſed that the Syracuſans, after having 


paſſed the day in eating and drinking, were in 
their firſt ſleep, he made a thouſand choſen ſoldiers 
advance ſoftly to the wall with the ladders. When 
the firſt were got up without noiſe or tumult, 
others followed them; the boldneſs of the firſt en- 
couraging the ſecond. Theſe thouſand men, ta- 
king the advantage of the enemy's tranquillity, 
who were either drunk, or aſleep, had ſoon ſcaled 
the wall. Having ſoon forced the gate Hexapy- 


Kos, they ſeized the part of the city called Epi- 


The queſtion was now no longer to deceive, 
but to terrify, the enemy. The Syracuſans, rou- 
zed by the noiſe, began to take the alarm, and to 
put themſelves in motion. Marcellus ordered 4 
. 5 5 


Ant.C, 212. 
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4. R. gte the trumpets to ſound at once; which ſpread ſuch 


a conſternation amongſt the inhabitants, that they 
all fled; believing, that there was no quarter of 
the city not in the hands of the enemy. Accord- 
ingly, it will ſoon appear, that the taking of 
. Epipolz occaſioned that of Neapolis and of the 
quarter called Tycha. There ſtill remained how- 
ever not only the iſle, but the ſtrongeſt and fineſt 
part of Syracuſe, called Achradina, which was 
well capable of defending itſelf, having its walls 
ſeparated from the reſt of the city. n 
Marcellus, at day-break, had entered Epipolæ 
with all his troops. Epicydes having inſtantly 
drawn together ſome ſoldiers, which he had in the 
Iſle, that adjoined to Achradina, marched againſt 
Marcellus: but finding him ſtronger and better 
accompanied than he had imagined, after a flight 
ſkirmiſh he retired haſtily into Achradina, leſs af- 
fected with the force and number of the enemy, 
than with the fear, that ſome conſpiracy might be 
formed in the city in their favour, and that he 
ſhould find the gates of Achradina and the Iſle 
ſhut againſt him. rt | 
All the captains and officers that were with Mar- 
cellus, congratulated him upon the ſucceſs of his 
arms, and upon ſo unforeſeen a good fortune. As 
to himſelf, when he had conſidered from an emi- 
nence the beauty and extent of this city, which 
was then the vaſteſt and moſt opulent in the world, 
he could not help ſhedding tears, either of joy, 
for having executed fo difficult and glorious an en- 
terprize, or of ſorrow, to ſee the wonderſul work 
of ſo many ages upon the point of being reduced 
to aſhes. He called to mind two powerful fleets 
of the Athenians ſunk in former times before this 
city, two numerous armies, with two illuſtrious 
Generals that commanded them, cut to pieces: fo 
many wars ſuſtained with ſo much courage _ 
| xx os 
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the Carthaginians; ſo many famous Tyrants and Ty ge. 


powerful Kings; eſpecially Hiero, whoſe memo- 


ry was ſtill quite recent, who had ſignalized him- 


ſelf by fo many royal "virtues, and ſtill more by 


the important ſervices, which he had-done the 


Roman people, whoſe intereſts had always been as 


dear to him as his own. Moved by this remem- 


brance, he believèd, before he attacked Achradi- 


na, that it was incumbeoton him to ſend to the 
beſieged,” to exhort them to ſurrender volyttanty, | 


and prevent the ruin of their City. 


The gates and walls of Achradina Tia ae? ru OY Ds 


by deſerters, as men, who having no hopes of 
pardon in the conditions of a treaty, which ſhould 
be made with Marcellus, would defend them 
againſt him with the utmoſt obſtinacy. Accord- 


ingly, they would not ſuffer any one to approach 


the walls, or . ny converſation with the Inha* 
bitants. 


Marcellus, not EM Fe fa on that fide, | 
turned his views upon a fort called Euryalus, ſitu- 


ated at the extremity of the city fartheſt from the 


ſea, which commanded the whole country on the 


land ſide, and which, for that reaſon, was highly 


proper for receiving convoys. Philodemus, who | 


commanded in it, ſought for ſome days only to 
amuſe; Marcellus; till Hippocrates and, Himilco 
ſhould come to his aid with their troops. Mar- 


cellus ſeeing,” that he could not make himſelf ma- 


ſter of this poſt, en Fern the Meran 
and Tycha. 

But at laſt Philoddmas, not ſeeing himſelf ſuc- 
| erf ſurrendered the fort, upon condition, that 
he ſhould march out with the garriſon to Epieydes 
in Achradina. 


Tbe deputies of the 'New-town: and Tycha, 
came to Marcellus carrying olive-branches, and 


N him to forbid his ſoldiers to put them to 
VOI. V. N Q the 
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the ſword and to burn the city. He granted them 


their requeſt : but thoſe two quarters were aban- 
doned to be plundered by the troops. 


Bomilcar in the mean time, who was in the port 
with ninety ſhips, taking the occaſion of a dark 
and tempeſtuous night, that made it impoſſible for 
the Roman fleet to he at anchor, ſet ſail with five 
and thirty ſhips for Carthage, informed the Car- 
thaginians of the condition to which Syracuſe was 
reduced, and returned with an hundred fail. _ 

Marcellus, who had put troops into Euryalus, 
and no longer apprehended being attacked in his 
rear, prepared to beſiege Achradina. The two 
parties lay ſtill for — days. 

About this time arrived Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco. The firſt, with the Sicilians, having en- 
camped and intrenched himſelf near the great port, 
and made the ſignal for thoſe who occupied Achra- 
dina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, in 
which Criſpinus commanded ; and Epicydes fallied 


at the ſame time upon the poſts of Marcellus. 


Hawork 
wade by 
the plague 
in the two 
armies, 


Liv. xxv. 
26, f 


Neither of theſe enterprizes ſucceeded. Hippo- 
crates was vigorouſly repulſed by Criſpinus, who 
followed him quite into his intrenchments; and 
Marcellus obliged ee to ſhut himſelf . in 
Achradina. 

As it was then autumn, a plague came on 

which made great havock in the city, and ftill 
more in the camps of the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians. At firſt the diſtemper was moderate, and 
occaſioned only by the bad air and ſeaſon. After- 
wards communication with the ſick, and even the 
care taken of them, ſpread the contagion : from 


. whence it happened that fome, neglected and 


abandoned, died through the malignity of the diſ- 
eaſe ;. others received help that became fatal to all 
that approached them: ſo that the eyes were con- 
* ſtruck with yp ſad gat of * . of 
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the funerals. that followed it, and the ears heard no. 4: C. 54% 
thing night and day, but the groans of che dying, 5 
or of thoſe who lamented them. But at length 
the habit of ſeeing the ſame objects made people's 
hearts ſo hard and inſenſible, that they not only 
ceaſtd to lament thoſe whom death ſwept off, but 
did not ſo much as give them interment, and the 
earth was covered with corpſes, that lay as they 
fell in the ſight of their comrades, who expected 
the ſame fate every moment. i 
The Sicilians, who ſerved in the Carthaginian 
army, no ſooner perceived, that the diſtemper 
was communicated by the corruption of the air 
they breathed near Syracuſe, than they retired to 
their ſeveral cities, from which they were not very 
diſtant. - But all the Carthaginians, who had not 
the ſame refource, periſhed with their Generals 
Hippocrates and Himilco. As for Marcellus, ſee- 
ing with what exceſs the diſtemper raged, he 
quartered - his ſoldiers in the houſes of the city, 
Where the ſhade and cover relieved them exceed- 
ingly : but that did not prevent his loſing abun- 
Rong: 7-2-5 ; 5 
Such a ſcourge, one would think, ſhould have 7ariow 
put a ſtop to the war on both ſides ; but it ſeemed 7700 , 
to re-kindle every day more and more. Bomil- , 
cat, Admiral of the Carthaginian fleet, who had ating of 
made a ſecond voyage to Carthage, to bring new Hracuſe. 
ſuccours from thence, returned with an hundred copy 
and thirty ſhips of war, and ſeven hundred tran- 
ports. The contrary winds prevented him from 
doubling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who 
apprehended, that, if the ſame. winds continued, 
this fleet would take diſguſt and return into Africa, 
left the care of defending Achradina to the Gene- 
rals of the mercenary troops, went to Bomilcar, 
and perſuaded him to venture a battle, aſſoon as 
the weather would permit. Marcellus on his fide, 
VV 22 __ * Keeing 
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AR. . $40. ſeeing that the troops of the Sicilians augmented 


every day, and that if he waited much longer, 
and. ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up in Syracuſe, he 


ſhould be very much ſtraitened both by ſea and 
land, . reſolved, . notwithſtanding. the ſuperiority, 


Which the enemy had from the number of their 
ſhips, to, prevent Bomilcar from landing at Syra- 


cule. Afloon as the winds abated, . Bomilcar ſtood 
out to ſea in order to double the cape the better, 


and with deſign to give battle. But when he ſaw 


the Roman ſhips advance to him in good order, 
on a ſudden, no body knew why, he made off, 


ſent orders to the tranſports to regain Africa, and 


retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, fallen from fuch 
high hopes, and not daring to return into a city al- 
ready half taken, failed for Agrigentum, rather 
with deſign to wait the event of the ſiege there, 
than to make any motion from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicili- 
ans, that Epicydes had quitted Syracuſe, and that 
the Carthaginians abandoned Sicily, they ſent de- 
puties to Marcellus, after having ſounded the diſ- 
poſition of the beſieged, to treat of the conditions 


upon which Syracuſe ſhould be ſurrendered to him. 


It was agreed unanimouſly enough on both ſides, 
that what had belonged to the Kings ſhould belong 


to the Romans: and that the Sicilians ſhould re- 
tain all the reſt with their laws and liberty. After 


theſe preliminaries, they demanded a conference 
with thoſe, whom Epicydes had appointed to com- 
mand during his abſence. The deputies in con- 
terring with them, gave them to underſtand, that 
they had been ſent by the army of the Sicilians to 
Marcellus and them, to make a treaty, in which 
the intereſts of thoſe beſieged, as well as of thoſe 
who were not, would be taken care of ; it not be- 
ing, conſiſtent with juſtice, that the. one ſhould 
e for their Particular ſafety, in neglect 2 | 

other 
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other. They were after wards introduced into the A. K 549. 


place, and having informed their friends of the 
conditions uy had already ſettled with Marcellus, 
they engaged them to join with them in putting 


Ant. C. 212. 


to death Polyclitus, Piliſtion, and Epicydes fir= | 


named Sindon, all Lieutenants of Epicydes, who 

having little regard for the good of Syracuſe, did 

not fail to oppoſe the negotiations of peace. 
After having rid themſelves of theſe petty Ty- 


rants, they called an aſſembly of the People; and 


repreſented to them, That whatever ills they 
4 ſuffered, they ought not to complain of their 
<« fortune, as it now depended upon themſelves to 
« put an end to them. That if the Romans had 
e undertaken the ſiege of Syracuſe, it was out of 
« affection for the Syracuſans, not enmity. T hat 
eit was not till after having been in ormed of 
<< the oppreſſions they ſuffered from Hippocrates 
% and Epicydes, thoſe ambitious retainers of Han- 
* “nibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that they 
* had taken arms, and beſieged the city, not 
e to ruin it, but to deſtroy its tyrants, But 
„ ſince Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes abſent, 
4 his Lieutenants killed, and "the Carthaginians 
„ had abandoned all they poſſeſſed in Sicily, 
* what reaſon could the Romans now have, not 
e to preſerve Syracuſe ; as they would do, in caſe 
« Hiero, the moſt faithful of their friends and 
« allies, was ſtill alive? That neither the city, 
44 nor the inhabitants, had any thing to fear but 
« from themſelves, if they let flip this occaſion of 
“being reconciled with the Romans, That they 
„ never would have ſo favourable an one as the 
_ < preſent, when they were juſt delivered from'the 
„ violent ſway of their Tyrants; and that the 
“ firſt uſe of their liberty, ought to be, to return 


6 to their duty.“ 
2 * This 
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13 This diſcourſe was perfectly well received by the 
_ whole Aſſembly. It was however. an proper 
to create new Magiſtrates, before they ſent depu- 
ties to the Romans, and thoſe A ge were cho- 
ſen out of the number of ſuch as had been elected 

Prætors. The perſon who ſpare in their name, 
and who was inſtructed to uſe all poſſihſe endea- 
vours to obtain, that Syracuſe ſhould not be de- 
ſtroyed, being arrived at the camp of Marcellus 
with his Collegues, ſpoke to him as follows: [7{#- 
ſtrious General, it was not the people of Syracuſe wha 
broke the alliance with the Romans, but Hierony- 
mus, leſs criminal ta Rome than to bis country; and 
afterwards, when the peace was re-eſtabliſhed by his 
death, it was ſtill uo Syracuſan, that interrupted 
it, but the inſtruments of the Tyrant, Hippocrates and 
Epicydes. . It was they that made war upan you, 
after having reduced us into captivity, whether ty 
force or artifice and perfidy : and no body can ſay, 
we bad any interval of liberty, that was not a time 
of peace with you, Now, aſſoon as we are become 
our own maſters by the deaths of thoſe, who enſlaved 
Syracuſe, we come to deliver up our arms, perſens, 
walls and city, determined not to refuſe any conditions 
you ſhall think fit to impoſe upon us. For the reſt, 
continued be addreſſing himſelf ſtill to Marcellus, the 
preſent queſtion concerns your intereſts as much as ours, 
The Gods bave granted you the glory of having taken 
the fineſt and moſt illuſtrious of all the Grecian cities, 
All that wwe have ever done of memorable, whether by 
fea or land, augments your triumpb, and exalts its 
luſtre. Fame does not ſuffice to make known hereafter 
the greatneſs and firength of the city you hade taken ; 
poſterity cannot judge of them but with their own 
eyes. Hits e. that we ſhould ſhew to all thoſe 
who ſhall land bere, from whatever part of the 
univerſe they come, ſometimes the trophies we have 
gained from the Athenians and Cartbaginians, and 
=. | ſometimes 
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ſometimes thoſe which you have gained from us; and 18 54 = 


that Syracuſe, placed for ever under the protection of + 
Marcellus, may be a perpetual and ſubſiſting monu- 
ment of the valour and clemency of bim, robo took and 
preſerved it. It would not be juſt, that the remem- 
brance of Hieronymus ſhould make more impreſſion up- 
on the Romans, than that of Hiero. The latter was 
much longer your friend, than the other your enemy. 
Suffer me to ſay it, you have experienced the effetts of 
Hiero*s amity : but the frantick undertakings of Hie- 
ronymus have fallen only upon his own bead. 


The difficulty was not to obtain from Marcellus | 


what they aſked of him for the beſieged, but to 
preſerve tranquillity and union amongſt themſelves 
in the city. The deferters, convinced that they 
ſhould be delivered up to the Romans, inſpired the 
foreign ſoldiers with the ſame fear. Both in conſe- 
quence ſuddenly taking arms, began by maſſa- 
cring the magiſtrates ok elected; aver running 
on all ſides, plundered and put all to the ſword 
that came in their way. They nominated fix of- 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three 
in the Ile. The tumult being at length appeaſed, 

the foreign ſoldiers diſcovered, from every thing 
they heard concerning what was concluded with 


the Romans, that their cauſe was quite ſeparate 


from that of the fugitives, At that moment ar- 
rived the deputies, who had been ſent to Mar- 
cellus, who fully undeceived them. , 

Amongſt thoſe who commanded in Syracuſe, 
there was a Spaniard; named Mericus : means 
were found to bring him over. He delivered up 
the gate near the fountain Arethufa, and received 
the ſoldiers that Marcellus ſent thither. The next 
day at ſun-riſe, Marcellus made a falſe attack up- 


on Achradina, in order to draw all the forces in 
it to that fide, and alſo of the Ifle that adjoined 


to it; to malte it eaſy for ſome veſſels to throw 
more troops into the Iſle, which would be un- 


84 — 
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ſigned. The ſoldiers; whom thoſe veſſels threw 
into — Ile, finding almoſt all the poſts abandon- 
ed, and the gates, through which many were juſt 


gone to defend Achradina againſt Marcellus, ſtill 


open, they took poſſeſſion of it with little oppo- 
ſition. Marcellus, being apprized, that he was 
maſter of the Iſle, and of part of Achradina, and 


that Mericus, with the body he commanded, had 


joined his troops, cauſed a retreat to be ſounded, 

to prevent the troops from plundering che Treaſury 
of the Kings of Syracuſe, which was not found 
to be ſo conſiderable as it had been believed. 

The deſerters having taken advantage of 1153 in- 


guarded. Every thing ſucceeded as he had de - 


* 


terval of tranquillity to eſcape, the Syracuſans, deli- 


vered from all fear, opened the gates of Achradina 
to Marcellus, and ſent deputies to him, who had 
orders to aſk nothing further of him, than that he 
would be pleaſed to preſerve the lives of them- 


ſelves and their children. Marcellus having con- 


ſulted his Council, to which he had admitted the 
Syracuſans who had taken refuge in his camp, re- 
plied to theſe deputies: That Hiero, during 

* fifty years, had not done the Romans more 
„ good, than thoſe who had been maſters of Sy- 
„ racuſe for ſome years had intended them harm: 
“ but that their ill- will had hurt only themſelves, 
* and that they had puniſhed themſelves for the 


« violation of treaties in a more cruel manner, 
ce than the Romans could have deſired. That he 


* had beſieged Syracuſe during three years not 


* to reduce it into ſlavery, but to deliver it from 


the tyranny exerciſed over it by the Com- 


5 manders of the deſerters. That after all the 


e Syracuſans would be in the wrong to aſcribe a 
rev ut continued for ſo many years to the want of 


6 liberty; as it was in their own power either to 


40 have followed the S of their fellow citi- 
| egen, 
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% gzens, who had ſought refuge in the 3 


* camp; or that of the Spaniard: Mericus, who? 
% had delivered up himſelf and his garriſon; 
<« .and that they might at leaſt have taken the ge- 
e nerous reſolution ſooner of ſurrendering them- 
& ſelves, as they at laſt determined. That as for 
«himſelf, he did not think the honour of having 
6 —— Syracuſe a recompence equivalent to the 
* pains and dangers he had ng ee in ſo 
85 66d ſo rude a fiege.* 101 


After this diſcourſe, he ſent his Quzſtor — 1. 4 city 
ſome. troops into the Iſle, to take and guard: the d ,. 


Liv. xxv. 


treaſury of the Kings: then having —— ſafe- 31. 
guards at the doors of thoſe who had cbdti- 
nued faithful to the Romans, he abandoned the 

city to be plundered by the troops. He would 
moſt willingly have ſpared it this ſad diſaſter: 
but he could not refuſe that permiſſion to the ſol- 
diers; who, if he had, would have taken it of 
themſelves. Many even demanded that Syracuſe 
ſhould be burnt and demoliſned: but he could 
not be prevailed upon to conſent to that; and it 
was not without great difficulty, that he abandoned 
to them all the riches of that ſuperb city, and all 
the ſlaves that they found in it; expreſsly forbid- 
ding them however to touch any free perſon, to 
kill or hurt any one whatſoever, and to make 
ſlaves of any of the citizens. It is ſaid that the 
riches, plundered at this time in Syracuſe, were 
equal to what might have actually deen found in 
Carthage, had it been taken. 


An unforeſeen accident gave Marcellus great Death of 
rief. At the time whilſt all was in confuſion Aebi 
in Syracuſe, Archimedes, ſhut: up in his cloſer I 1, b 
like a man of another world: that does not con; Plat. in 


cern himſelf with what paſſes in this, was em- Marc. 


ployed in conſidering geometrical figures, which 38. 


i had drawn * the ſand, This 9 
rd 
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wo 
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A: R. 540. had engroſſed not only his eyes, but his whole 


foul; in ſuch a manner, that he had neither heard 
the tumult made by the Romans in running about 
on all ſides, nor the noiſe with which the whole 
city reſounded. On a ſudden a foldier came in 
to him, and bad him follow him to Marcellus. 
Archimedes deſired him to ſtay a moment, till he 
had folved his problem, and compleated the de- 
monſtration of it. The ſoldier, who regarded 
neither his problem nor his demonſtration, and 


who did not ſo much as underſtand thoſe words, 
enraged at his delay, drew his ſword, and killed 


him. ein e 
Marcellus was infinitely afflicted, when he was 

informed of his death. Not being able to reſtore 

his life, as he would very gladly have done, he 


did all in his power to do honour to his memory. 


He made a ſtrict enquiry after all his relations, 


treated them with great diſtinction, and granted 


them extraordinary privileges. As to Archime- 
des, he cauſed his funeral to be ſolemnized with 
great magnificence, and erected him a monument 
amongſt thoſe of the moſt illuſtrious men Syra- 


. Cuſe had ever produced. His tomb had remained 


a long time unknown and buried in oblivion till 


Cicero's time, who coming to Syracuſe in quality 
of Quæſtor, diſcovered it with ſome application. 


Anc. Hiſt. I have related in what manner elſewhere. 


Vol. X. 
Sicily be- 
comes a 
province 
ef the 
Romans. 
Cic. in 
ver. de 
frum. n. 
13. 


done its Kings. | 


By the taking of Syracuſe, all Sicily becatne 
a province of the Roman people: but it was not 
treated, as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were 
afterwards, on whom a certain tribute was impo- 
ſed, as the reward of the victors, and the puniſh- 
ment of the vanquiſhed : quoff vitarie premium & 


pena belli. Sicily in ſubmitting to the Roman 
people preſerved their ancient rights. and cuſtoms, 


and obeyed them on the fame conditions as it had 
7 
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Some days i before. the reduction of ; Syracuſe; 25 By = 
T, Pac, with fourſcore galleys of five bench?⸗ 


es of oars, failed; from Lilybæum to Utica; and 
having entered the port of that city before day, 
took all the tranſports in it laden with corn; He 
afterwards landed his troops, and plundered the 
whole country round about, and returned on board 


his ſhips with à great booty. He arrived at Li- 


Iybæum theee days after he had ſer. out from 
thence, and brought with him an hundred ane 


thirty veſſels laden with all Kinds gf proviſions, 


he particularly a great quantity of corn, Which 


e immediately ſent to Syracuſe. This ſupply de- 


livered both the victors and the conquered people 
from a famine, which began to threaten them, and 
from the fatal effects it would have had upon _ 
had it arrived later. 


Marcellus, after the taking of Syracuſe,. ap- 


plied himſelf in regulating all the affairs of Sicily, 

which he did with a juſtice, diſintereſtedneſs and 
integrity, that acquired himſelf in particular great 
glory, and did infinite honour to the Common- 


Wealth in general. Hitherto, ſays Plutarch, the 


Romans had manifeſted to other gpations that they 
were highly capable of conduRting wars, and 
very formidable in battles; but they had given no 
great inſtances of their lenity, humanity, and cle- 
mency; in a word, of the virtues neceſſary to good 


government. Marcellus ſeems to have been the | 


firlt, who, on this occaſion, ſhewed the Greeks, 
that the Romans excelled them no leſs in jule. 
than in valour and ability in war. 

Before Marcellus quitted Sicily, all the cities of 
that province ſent deputies to him, to negotiate 
their intereſts, He treated them all differently, 


according to the different degrees of attachment or 


oppoſition their inhabitants had ſhewn in regard 
to 1 Romans. T hole who had WT one 
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540 hered to their party, or at leaſt had reunited with 
them before the taking of Syracuſe, were received 
and treated honourably, as good and faithful al- 
lies. Thoſe whom fear had reduced to ſurrender 
after that conqueſt,” received, as conquered; ſuch 


terms 'as the victor thought fit to impoſe upon 
them. 


Laſt ation. The Romany had ſtill ane in the neigh- 


of Mar- 
cellus in 
Sicily. 
Victory 
gained by 
Hanno. 
Liv. xxv. 
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bourhood of Agrigentum a remainder of the ene- 
my, who were not to be negle&ed, commanded 
by Hanno and Epicydes, the only Generals of 
the Carthaginians, that continued in Sicily: A 
third ſent by Hannibal was come to join them in 
the room of Hippocrates, whoſe name was Muti- 
nes. He was an active and enterprizing man, 


who under ſuch a maſter as Hannibal had earned 


all the arts and ſtratagems, that could be uſed in 
war. With a body of Numidians, which his 
Collegues gave him, he over- ran and ravaged the 


lands of the enemy, taking care, on the other 


ſide, to encourage the allies, and to give them 
timely aid, in order to retain them in his 8 
ſo that in a ſhort time all Sicily reſounded with 

name, and he hecame the moſt aſſured refuge of 
thoſe, who favoured the Carthaginians. Marcel- 


Jus having taken the field to put a ſtop to his 


incurſions, Mutines, without giving him time to 
breathe, attacked the' Romans in' their very poſt, 
ſpread alarm and terror on all ſides, and the next 
day, having given them a kind of battle, he ob- 


liged them to retire behind their intrenchments, x 
and to keep themſelves cloſe within them. 


But, whilſt theſe things paſſed, a ſedition having 
aroſe amongſt the Numidians, three hundred of 
whom abandoned their camp, and went into a 
neighbouring city.” Mutines ſet out immediately 


to bring back the ſeditious, after having ſtrongly 


Ts to the two other Generals not to 
come 
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come to blows with the enemy in his abſence. The 4 2 24. 


others, reſenting that advice, which ſeemed to 
carry with it the air of a command, and being 
beſides jealous of the glory of Mutines, to ſhew 
their independance, made haſte to offer the enemy 
battle. Marcellus, who had repulſed the victori- 
ous Hannibal before Nola, could not bear to ſee 
himſelf inſulted by thoſe he had defeated both by 
ſea and land, ordered his troops to arm im- 
mediately, and advanced in good order againſt the 
enemy. They could not ſuſtain the charge of the 
Romans; eſpecially when they ſaw themſelves a- 
bandoned by the Numidian cavalry, upon whom 
they relied moſt for the victory; and who, partly 
through a remainder of the diſcontent that had 
occaſioned the ſedition, and partly through an at- 
tachment to Mutines, whom the two other Gene- 


rals affected to deſpiſe, had engaged with Marcel- 


lus not to fight. The Carthaginians in conſequence 
were ſoon put to the rout, with the loſs of a great 
number of ſoldiers killed and taken, and eight 
elephants. This was the laſt action of Marcellus 
in Sicily, who returned victorious to Syracuſe. 
The year was almoſt elapſed. Ab Rome Cn. 
F ulvius Centumalus and P. "Sulpicios Galba, who 
had never exerciſed any Curule Wr were nomt- 
nated Conſuls. VA 
I return now to Th facts, which] en to 
avoid 3 the hiſtory of the events of the 
een, eee ene 7 N 


BENE.) by. 
19 90 77 175 III. . 
as 1 


Pip campaign of Cato the Cenſor. ans; declares 380 
againſt the Romans. He is beaten near Apollonia 
, 'by the Pretor M. Valerius. Succeſs of the Scipios 
in Spain. ., Diſtribution of the provinces. Depar- 
ture * the N > Dafius Altinius ef Atpi, 

| traitor 


238 Farros, Matcriios, Conſuls. 
Tr,aitor to the Carthapinians, as be bad been to the 
Nomant.  Hortible eruelty of Hannibal, Fabius 
'. retakes the city of Arpi. An hundred and twelve 
_  Campaniant furrender themſelves to the Romans. 
Taking of Atthnum. Great fire at Rome. The 
#00 Scipios make an alliance with Syphan, Ring of 
© Numidia. A Roman officer forms an infantry for 
' Syphax. Treaty of the Catthaginians with Gala, 
- another King of Numidia. Syphax is twice de- 
©  feated by Maſſiniſſa, ſon of Gala. The Celtibe- 
rians begin to ſerve amongſt the Romans. Pompo- 
nius, as iricapable a General, as unfaithful farmer 
e #be revenues, is defeated by Hanno. Noveliies 
in religion reformed by the authority of the magi- 
traten. P. Scipio choſen Adile before qualified by 
age. Fraud of the Publicans or Tax-farmers, 
and amongft others, of Poſtumius, ſeverely paniſh- 
ed. Creation of a Pomifex Maximus. Levies 
made in a new method. The hoſtages of Taren- 
tum, who bad made their eſcape from Rome, 
. brought bact, and puniſhed with death. Taren- 
tum is delivered up to Hannibal by treachery. He 
| attacks the citadel ineſfectualiy, and leaves it block- 
d up. Origin of the games called Ludi Apol- 


4.3. 539. Q. Fanivs Maximus, Inn 
N. Cravpros MancetLos, III. 


Firſt cam. T T was under theſe Conſuls, that Cato, who be- 
paign ef came ſo famous in the ſequel, made his firſt 
Cato. campaign. He was at that time almoſt twenty 
pyeats old. P Y 

Philip de- We have ſeen thut Philip King of Macedonia 
clares a- had the year before made a treaty with Hannibal, 
gainf! 1h the execution of which had been deferred only by 
Liv. xxiy, the taking of his Ambaſſadors. He at laſt de- 
40. clated himfelf openſy this year againſt the Ro- 
N 5 Gn mans. 
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mans. The Prætor Valerius who commanded. a 
fleet near Brunduſium, and along the coaſt of Ca- 
labria, received deputies from the people of Ori- 
cum, a city of Epirus, who farmed him, that 
that Prince had firſt come to ſound Apollonia, at- 
ter having gone up the river Aous with ſixſcore 
galleys of two — of oars: but that after- 
that enterprize, which appeared 
3 . and too difficult, he had ſecretly approach · 
ed Oricum during the night with his army, and 
that on the firſt attack he had made himſelf maſter 
of that city, ſituated in the midſt of a plain, with- 
out either walls ſufficiently ſtrong, or troops nume- 
rous enough, to defend it. They deſired the 
Prætor to ſend them aid, to repel the enemy, who 
muſt aſſutedly have formed deſigns againſt the 
Romans, and had attacked Oricum, only becauſe 
that city ſeemed commodious in reſpect to his 
views againſt Italy. | 
Valerius, having confided che care of guard- 
ing the coaſt to T. Valerius his Lieutunant, ſet out 
with his fleet, which he kept in readineſs, and in 
condition to act, after having embarked on board 
2 ſuch of the troops, as the ſhips of war 
: and, having arrived at Oricum 
the ſecond day, —— retook that city, in which 
Philip on retiring, had left but a weak garriſon. . 


The deputies of Apollonia came to Valerius Jn He i is 
this place, and informed him that their city was Saen 
befieged by Philip, only becauſe they refuſed to 779" 2%” 
join with him. That they were no longer in ws al 
condition ta reſiſt him, unleſs the Romans ſent tor Val.- 


them aid. The wars of Illyricum had given the . 
Romans occaſion to make alliances along all that 
coaſt. Valerius promiſed them, that he would 1 
what they deſired; and without delay ſent ſhi 

of war with two thouſand es under 12 
— of Nevius Ws a brave and very 
? "Expericated 
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Ae 214. 
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37: experienced officer, with orders to repair to the 
mouth of the river Abus, near which Apollonia 
was ſituated. Nævius landed his troops at this 
place, and having ordered the gallies, that brought 


them, to return to Oricum, and rejoin the reſt of 


the fleet, he marched his ſoldiers, removing from 


the river, by a way not guarded by the Macedo- 


nians, and entered the city in the night, without 


being perceived by the enemy. They lay ſtill-all 


the next day. Nævius employed it in examining 
what forces there were in Apollonia, and what 
arms and regular troops it could further ſupply. 
The condition im which he found all things, had 
already given him entire confidence, when he was 
informed, that the enemy paſſed their time with 
incredible ſecurity and indolence. For this rea- 
ſon he quitted the city without noiſe at midnight, 
and entered the enemy's camp, who were ſo little 
upon their guard, that above a thouſand men had 


entered their works, before they were 8 by 


any body; and if they had refrained from ſlaugh- 
ter, they might have reached the King's tent with- 


out any oppolition. But the cries of thoſe, who 


were put to the ſword at the gates, at length 
romed the Macedonians, who were ſeized with 
ſuch a terror, that not only none of them took 
arms, or attempted to repulſe the enemy, but the 


King himſelf fled, almoſt naked, as he was when 
be waked, to the river's ſide and "his ſhips, in a 
condition which ought to have made a private 


ſoldier aſhamed. - How infamous was this for a 


\ King and a General! The WWE? army ran. the 


M fame way in a crowd. 1 


Near three thouſand men were killed or talk 
in the camp: but the number of priſoners was 
— greater than that of the dead. After the 

mp of the Macedonians was plundered, the 


Apollonars cauſed the Catapultz, Baliſtæ, and 


2 other 


* 
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other machines to be carried off that had been in- 128 558 -| 
tended for battering their walls, with defign to uſe” 35 
them for their defence, in caſe they ſhould ever be 
expoſed to the ſame danger. All the reſt of the 
plunder was abandoned to the Romans. | 
When this news was brought to Oricum, Vale- | 
rius immediately failed with his fleet towards the 
mouth of the river, to prevent Philip from getting 
off with the help of his ſhips. That Prince in 
_ conſequence, not believing himſelf in a condition 
to fight the Romans either by ſea or land, after 
having drawn part of his ſhips aſhore, and burnt 
the reſt; retired by land into Macedonia, with the 
remainder of his ſoldiers, moſt of whom had loſt 
their arms and baggage. M. Valerius paſſed the 
winter at Oricum with his fleet, 
In Spain, the Carthaginians, during this year, God fuc- | 
had at firſt ſome advantages; but they received _ oo 
| ſeveral blows, and loſt ſeveral battles, in which . nw; 
on their fide they had, all together, forty-five he: xxiv. 
thouſand men killed or kalen, with the loſs of fif- 42. 
ty elephants, and above an hundred and fifty en- 
ſigns. Cn. Scipio, one of the two Roman Gene- 
rals, who commanded in Spain with his brother 
Publius, had his thigh ran through with a javelin 
in one of theſe actions. The Romans, having 
had ſuch good ſucceſs, thought it ſhameful for 
them to leave Saguntum above five years in the 
hands of the Carthaginians, the ruin of which had 
occaſioned the war, They beat the Carthaginian 
garriſon out of it, and having retaken the city, 
ſettled as many of the old inhabitants as s they 0 | 


find, in it, 


C. 0 Maximus. 4" I Al R. 539 
eren Gn AE III. 
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242 Fals, SEM RON TUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 539 The firſt of theſe two Conſuls was the ſon of 
Doria the great Fabius. When the Conſuls, who had 
tion of the been choſen in their abſence, were arrived at 
provinces. Rome, the diſtribution of the provinces and 


Ibid. 44. troops was regulated 3 and it was decreed that two 


new legions and twenty thouſand allies ſhould: be 
| levied. The Conſuls, after having raiſed theſe le- 
gions, and recruited the reſt, took care, according 
to cuſtom, to expiate the prodigies, which Livy 
with reaſon calls vain (a) phantoms, that illude the 
eyes and ears, and are afterwards believed ſome- 
thing real and ſerious. . 
After this ceremony the Conſuls ſet out, Sem- 
pronius for Lucania, and Fabius for Apulia. The 
father of the latter joined him near Sueſſula, in or- 
der to ſerve under him as his Lieutenant-general. 
When his ſon went to meet him, the Lictors who 
walked before him, out of reſpect for the age and 
great reputation of that illuſtrious perſon, ſuffered 
him to advance on horſeback without ſpeaking to 
him; and he had paſſed eleven of them, when 
his ſon perceiving it, ordered the laſt, that walked 
immediately before him, to do his duty. Upon 
that officer's calling to the old man to diſmount, 
he immediately complied, and approaching the 
Conſul faid to him: I was willing, ſon, to try whe- 
ther you knew that you were Conſul. | 
Daſius A. It was in this camp, that Daſius Altinius of the 
tinius a city of Arpi came to the Conſul in the night, at- 
2 "2 tended only by three ſlaves, and promiſed to deliver 
bag ini ans UP Arpi to him for a reward proportioned to ſuch a a 
as be bad ſervice. Fabius having deliberated upon the affair 


been to tht in the council of war, ſome were of opinion, That 
Romans. 


Liv. xxiv. after having cauſed him to be whipt, he ſhould 

45-47. © have his head cut off, as a deſerter and traitor, 

5 ** who, having no other rule but his private inte- 

reſt, was alternately the enemy of both nations. 
(=) Ludibria oculorum auriumque credita pro veris. 

| | „That 
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e it was always neceſſary to go over to the ſide of 
& fortune, he had declared for Hannibal, and had 
te brought his fellow-citizens into his revolt. That 
&« at preſent, ſeeing, contrary to his expeCtation 
« and wiſhes, that the affairs of the Romans took 
c a better turn, and that the Commonwealth 
«© ſeemed to riſe upon its loſſes, he came to offer 
“ thoſe he had betrayed before a new treachery. 


That his heart had always been on one fide, | 


“ whilſt his body was on the other, as contempti- 


ble an enem fp faithleſs ally. That it was ne- 


«© ceſſary to make an exemplary puniſhment of him, 


c and add it to thoſe of the ſchoolmaſter of Fa- 


« lerii and Pyrrhus's phyſician, as a third leſſon 
for the traitors and villains that were for imita- 
6 ting him. 

The father of the Conſul was not of this opini- 
on. He ſaid, That at a time when the war 
&* was carried on on all ſides, they talked as if 
e they were at peace with every body. That far 
from inviting the States of Italy from continu- 
« ing on the ſide of the Carthaginians by an ill- 
& placed ſeverity, it was neceſſary to endeavour 
&* to bring them back to their alliance with the 


« Romans. That it were imprudent to treat 


d thoſe, who inclined to return to their duty, 
& with rigour. That if people might abandon 
« the Romans, and not have liberty to come 
« over to them again, it was not to be doubted, 
«© but Rome would ſoon have no allies, and that 
all Italy would join Hannibal. That after all, 
« he was not abſolutely for repoſing any confi- 
« dence in Altinius. That there was a medium 


. to be taken in the affair. That without conſi- 


« dering him at preſent either as an enemy or a 


friend, it was neceſſary to keep him near the 


< camp in ſome ſafe and faithful city, where he 
| * & ſhould 
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«213, 
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A. R. 539-4 ſhould continue a priſoner at. large during the 


Ant. C. 213. 40 wth 


That when it ſhould be terminated, they 
«© might judge whether it were moſt proper to pu- 
„ niſh him, either for his paſt revolt, or to par- 
« don him for his preſent return. He, and 
thoſe who attended him, were laden with chains, 
and ſent to Cales with a great ſum of gold which 
he had brought with him, and which was kept very 
faithfully for him. During the day he wasdaffered 
to walk abroad under a guard, that carefully 
locked himup at night. 1 | 


Aſſoon as the People of Arpi diſcovered his ab- 


cruelty of ſence, they ſought for him carefully, but to no 
Hannibal. purpoſe. As he was the principal citizen of the 


place, the rumour of his abſence ſpreading on all 
ſides, occaſioned abundance of trouble and alarm; 
and the fear of ſome revolution induced them to 
give Hannibal advice of all that had paſſed. This 
news gave him no manner of pain. For beſides 
his having long conſidered Altinius as a man, in 
whom no confidence could be ſafely placed, he 
found a pretext in his flight for ſeizing his eſtate, 
which was very conſiderable. But, to make the 
world believe, that anger had a greater ſhare in his 
revenge than avarice, he uſed his family, not only 
with ſeverity, but with the moſt horrid cruelty 
and barbarity. He cauſed his wife and children 
to be brought to his camp, and having ordered 
them to be tortured, firſt to make them diſcover 
what was become of Daſius, and afterwards what 
gold and ſilver he had left in his houſe; when he 
was informed by this means of every thing, he 
commanded them to be burnt alive; which was 
executed upon the ſpot. _ 


Fabius having ſet out from Sueſſula, immediately 
formed the deſign of beſieging Arpi. After 
having taken a near view of its ſituation and walls, 

he reſolved to attack it at a place, which being the 
8 . ſtrongeſt, 


= 


4 
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ſtrongeſt, was alſo the leaſt guarded. He formed 4. c. 539: 
à detachment of his beſt officers and braveſt ſol: 
diers, whom he ordered. to ſcale the wall at that 
place in the night, and afterwards to force a low 
and narrow gate, which opened into a ſtreet not 
much frequented in a part of the city almoſt aban- 
doned. A ſtorm aroſe very luckily for them; and 
the rain, which began about midnight, having 
obliged the centinels to ſhelter themſelves by quit- 
ting their poſts, The wall was ſcaled, and the 
gate forced. On the firſt ſound of the trumpets, 
which was the ſignal agreed upon, Fabius made 
his troops advance, and entered the city a little be- 
fore day through the gate he had cauſed to be 
thrown down. The enemy waked then, the rain 
having ceaſed before day-break. . The garriſon, 
which Hannibal had placed in Arpi, conſiſted of 
five thouſand men, to whom the inhabitants had 
added three thouſand of their citizens armed at 
their own expence. The Carthaginians, who were 
not aſſured of their fidelity, and who apprehended 
that they might attack them in the rear, made 
them march in the front. The fight began in the 
midſt of darkneſs, and in narrow ſtreets ; the Ro- 
mans having ſeized not only the avenues, but even 
the tops of the houſes next the gate, to prevent 
the damage that might be done them by ſtones 
from above. Whilſt they were thus at blows, 
upon ſome reproaches which the Romans made the 
people of Arpi for having given themſelves up to 
a foreign and barbarous nation, the latter profeſſed 
that it had been much againſt their will, and that 
they had been ſold by their principals, without 
waiting their conſent. Soon after, in conſequence 
of theſe mutual explanations, the Prætor of the 
City having been brought to the Conſul, who gave 
him his word that the paſt ſnould be forgot, the 
Arpinians on a ſudden turned their arms againſt 
5 RJ. * x" 
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twelve 
Campani- 
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* 2 539- the Carthaginians. At that inftine, about a thou- 


” ſand Spaniards came over to the Conful's fide, re- 
quiring nothing more, than that the Carthaginian 
_ garriſon ſhould, be permitted to retire, The gates 
were immediately opened to the Carthaginians, no 
hurt was done them, as had been agreed; and they 
went to Hannibal at Salapia. In this manner did 
Arpi return to its obedience to the Romans, with- 
out the loſs of any of its inhabitants, except him 
who had twice betrayed them. Double pay was 
given to the Spaniards, who from thenceforth 
continued faithful to the Romans, and did them 
eat ſervices on many occaſions. 2 
An hun- Whilſt the Conſuls were, the one in Apulia, 
dred and and the other in Lucania, an hundred and twelve 
of the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Capua, under 
ans goover pretence of deſiring to plunder the enemy's coun- 
o the Re-try, demanded permiſſion of the magiſtrates to 
Tur quit the city, and aſſoon as they had obtained it, 


Liv. xxiv. 


47. they repaired to the camp of the Romans near 
Sueſſula. After having made themſelves known 
to the advanced guard, they demanded to be con- 
ducted to the Prætor, to whom they had ſome- 
thing important to communicate. Cn. Fulvius, 
who commanded at this poſt, having been inform- 
ed of their demand, ordered ten of them to be 
brought to him without arms. When they had 
made known their deſire to him, which extended 
no farther than that their eſtates ſhould be reſtored 
to them, when Capua ſhould ſubmit again to the 
Romans, he received them all under his pro- 
tection. 

Aiernum The Prætor Sempronius Tuditanus (it was this 

talen. Tuditanus, who, the night after the battle of Can- 
nz, eſcaped through the enemy, whilſt the reſt 
through fear did not dare to quit the camp) this 
Prætor made himſelf maſter of Aternum by 
ſtorm, He took more than ſeven ED pri- 

oners, 


.- 
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ſoners, and found a great quantity of bras and 4. 1 5 535. 
ſilver money in it. * 

At the ſame time a fire happened at Rune, and Great fre 
burat with ſo much violence during two nights 2 "m— | 
and a day, that it conſumed à great number of 
buildings and temples. 

The fame year, the two Scipio's, encouraged? The % 
by the conſiderable advantages they had gained in Ore y 

ain, where they had added new alles to the old ,jj;arce 
ones they had brought back into the party of the 9 S 
Romans, extended their views as far as Africa it- Lr King 
ſelf. Having been informed; that Syphax,' King 7 _ 
of a great part of Numidia; after having been a xxiv. 48. 
friend to the Carthaginians, had on a ſudden de- 
clared againſt them, they ſent an embaſſy to him, 


conſiſting of three officers (Centurions,) whom 


they commiſſioned to make a treaty of amity and 


alliance with him, and to aſſure him that if he con- 
tinued to make war againſt the Carthaginians, the 
Roman People, to whom he would thereby ren- 
der great ſervice, and themſelves, would cultivate 
all occaſions to do what ſhould be agreeable to 
him, and to teſtify their entire gratitude. That 
barbarous Prince received the embaſſy with great 
Joy, and in a converſation, which he had with the 
Three deputies, who were all old officers, upon 
the manner of making war, he could not forbear 
admiring the diſcipline which the Romans cauſed 
to be obſerved in their armies 3 and the compa- 
riſon which he made between their method and 
his, ſhewed him how ignorant he was in the art 
of war. He demanded of them, as the firſt 
proof of the amity and alliance they came to 
offer him, that only two of them ſhould re- 
turn to give an account of their commiſſion to 
„their Generals, and leave the third with him to 


Numidia was a great feparatedit from Africa proper 

"country of Africa, ak on and Mauritania + on the Soath | 

WO north by mount Atlas, which it had Libya interior. | 
R4 L influ. 
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A. R. 339. cc inſtruct his troops in the art of fighting on 
Aa S. 21g. 44 foot, of which he owned that his Numidians, 
< though very dexterous in managing horſes, knew 
« little or nothing. He added, that from the 
. «earlieſt origin of their nation, their anceſtors 
& had never made war in any other manner, and 
e that himſelf and his ſubjects had been formed 
from their infancy in this. But, as they 
% had an enemy who was very ſtrong in infan- 
&« try, it was highly for his intereſt to become 
te equal to them in that reſpect. That he had 
« men in abundance: that all that was to be 
&« done, was only tq give them proper arms, to 
„teach them to handle them well, and to 
6 keep their ranks in battle, inſtead of drawing 
* up and fighting in throngs, as had been their 
* cuſtom.” The Ambaſſadors anſwered, that they 
would do all he deſired: but they made him pro- 
miſe, that he would diſmiſs the officer they left 
with him, if their Generals did not approve of 
his ſtaying in his dominionnss. 
I Reman This officer was called Q. Statorius. The two 
Ofen others returned to give an account of their em- 
forms an baſſy; and Syphax ſent ſome on his ſide to re- 
ar ceive the engagements of the Roman Generals, 
for Syphax. S 755 N 
le gave them orders at the ſame time to make 
the Numidians, that ſerved in the Carthaginian 
army go over to the Romans. Statorius on his 
ſide found amongſt the youth of Numidia enough 
ta form Syphax bodies of infantry, whom he 
taught to perform the exerciſe, and all the mili- 
tary evolutions; to follow their colours, and keep 
their ranks, with as much eaſe as the Romans 
themſelves. And laſtly he inured them fo well 
to fatigues and all the duties of military diſci- 
Pline, as they we. e practiſed in the armies of the 
Commonwealth, that the King ſoon. relied as 
much upon his infantry as upon his cavalry, and 
% : "BY ; | . even J 


\ 
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even defeated the Carthaginians in a battle he 4 539- 
fought with them in the open field. el bro. 
* "The Ambaſſadors of Syphax alſo occaſioned a 
revolution in Spain highly in favour of the Ro- 
mans. For moſt of the Numidians, on the firſt 
rumour. of their arrival, went over to them. 

- The Carthaginians were no ſooner informed of 2 of 
the treaty, lately concluded between Syphax and 0 | 
the Romans, than they ſent Ambaſſadors to Gala, ui Ga- 
King of that part of Numidia, of which the peo- 44, an- 
ple were called Maſſy/i, to aſk his alliance and 2 : 
amity, Gala had a ſon called Maſiniſſa, only ſe- 32, 
venteen years old, but in whom, even ſo early, Liv. xxiv. 
virtues began to ſhine out, which ſeemed to pro- 49. 
miſe, that he would leave his deſcendants a king- 
dom more opulent and of greater extent, than that 
he ſhould receive from his anceſtors. © The Car- 
thaginian deputies told Gala, That Syphax had 
«« joined the Romans only with deſign to ſtrength- 

« en himſelf, againſt the other Kings and States 
* of Africa, That it was therefore for Gala's in- 
<<. tereſt to unite as ſoon as poſſible with the Car- 
ce thaginians : that before Syphax ſhould go to 
Spain, or the Romans come to Africa, it 
* was eaſy to prevent and cruſh the former, 
c who had hitherto only the name of ally from 
e the Romans.” 33 0 
It was not very difficult for them to perſuade Syphax ir 
Gala to raiſe an army, which Maſinifſa was ap- re 
pointed to march to their aid; and who having/afmie, 
joined the troops of Carthage, defeated Syphax the /on of 
in a great battle, in which thirty thouſand men Gai. 
were killed upon the ſpot, Syphax, with a ſmall - - 
number of horſe, retired to the country of the Mau- 
ruſii, that lay at the extremity of Africa, along the 
ocean, near the ſtraits of Gibraltar; there, a great 
number of Barbarians, upon the rumour of his 
preſence, having repaired to him from all parts, ne 
| preſently | 
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1 2 539. > preſently formed a conſiderable body of an army. 
But Maſiniſſa, not to give him time to breathe, 
or to go to Spain, from which he was ſeparated 
only by a ſmall arm of the ſea, ſoon came up 
with him with his victorious army. It was there 

only with his own forces, and without the aid o 
the Carthaginians, he continued a war with Sy- 

a phax, In which he acquired great glory. _ 

— _ Nothing memorable paſſed in Spain, except 

ginteſerw, that the Roman Generals engaged the youth of 

amony/ithethe * Celtiberians to ſerve under them, by promi- 
man ſing them the ſame advantages as they had from 
r9p!- the Carthaginians; and their ſending of above 
three hundred Spaniards of principal diſtinction 

into Italy, to debauch, if they could, thoſe of 

their nation, who carried arms under Hannibal. 

Till this year, the Romans, according to Livy, 

had never employed mercenary ſoldiers in their 
armies : the ** Celtiberians were the firſt that ſer- 

ved as ſuch. 

Liv.xxv.t. Whilſt the things I Ne juſt been relating paſ: 
fed in Spain, Hannibal continued in the territory 
of Tarentum, full of hopes of making himſelf 
maſter of that city, by the, treachery of the inha- 


bitants, Some very inconſiderabſe Places ſurren- 


dered to him. 

At the ſame time, of the twelve ſtates of Bru- 
tum, that had joined Hannibal ſome years be- 
fore, and thoſe of Conſentia, and Thurium, 
which was the ancient Sybaris, returned to their 


alliance with the Romans, Their example would 


have been a vy a greater numbers if the 


. Crltiberia as @ part "FRA. .. . F TE Wars relates of- 
Hiſpania Tatraconenſis a por his ter Peolybius and _ Zonaras, 


people inhabited the country up- that in the firſt Punic war, 


7 the right fide of the Iberus. ſome Gauls were received inte 

umantia was one of ahi the pay of the Romans, © 

principal eities. | & 
defeat 


E md. be dA zh. «dd £. Py. 
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defeat that L. Pomponius Veientanus, * Prefect 4: R. 539- 
of the allies, drew upon himſelf by his raſhneſs, . 
had not prevented it. He had been a Tax-farm- a, ignorant 
er, before he applied himſelf to the profeſſion of 2 C 
arms, Some advantages, which he gained over 2 
the enemy in the country of the Brutii in reſpect ; is beatenby 
to foraging, having fluſhed him, he looked up- Haro. 
on himſelf as a conſummate General. Having ibid. 
in conſequence haſtily drawn together ſome troops, 
he had the boldneſs to offer Hanno battle, who 

killed or took a great number of men, as well 
peaſants as ſlaves, as ignorant of diſcipline as their 
Leader. The leaſt loſs ſuſtained on this occaſion 

was that of the commander himſelf, who being 

taken priſoner, ſuffered (a) the puniſhment his 
ſenſeleſs enterprize, and an infinite number of in- 

juries he had done the State, and his Aſſociates by 

frauds, rapine, and all geber unjuſt methods, de- 2 
ſerved: n 

The length of dhe was; the troubles of which 

uſually induce a neglect of civil government, had 

introduced fo great a change in the minds of the 
Romans, and fo altered the religion of their an- 
ceſtors by the mixture of many foreign ceremonies, 
that ſays Livy, both the Gods and men ſeemed to 


have become quite different from what they were be- 


fore. A multitude of ſoothſayers and ſacrificers with- 
out title or authority, accuſtomed to inrich them- 
ſelves, by a gain equally eaſy and illicite, at the 
expence of a blind and credulous populace, "Had fil- 
led people's minds with idle ſuperſtitions, Perſons 
of merit had long expreſſed in ſecret their diſguſt. 
: of chis abuſe. It was carried to ſuoch an exceſs, 


690 This was a military * A & ants publicanus, « om ; 
equal to that of a Tribune in nibus malis artibus & reipubli- 
e legions. cæ & ſocietatibus infidus, dam- 


* Tum temerariz pugnz noſuſque. Liu. 
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Ace. 4:4 that the Senate at length was obliged to order 
the Prætor M. Atilius to put a ſtop to ſuch prac- 
tices, That Magiſtrate ordered by a decree, -pub- 
liſhed in the aſſembly. of the People, that who- 
« ever had in their keeping any forms of predic- 

„ tions, prayers, or ſacrifices in writing, ſhould 
&« deliver them in to him before the firſt of April; 

and all perſons, of whatſoever. condition they 
might be, were prohibited to ſacrifice in any 
« publick or ſacred place, with any new or fo- 
00 reign ceremonies. 

P. Seipio This year, P. Cornelius Scipio, afterwards ſur- 

_— named Africanus, was created Curule . Ædile. 

Tur. When he preſented himſelf as a candidate for that 
office, the Tribunes of the People oppoſed: his no- 
mination, giving for their reaſon that he was not 

i ſuficient age to exerciſe it. He boldly repli- 
ed: if all the Romans are willing to ele? me Ædile, 
J am old enough. Immediately all the Tribes gave 
him their ſuffrages with ſo much zeal and unani- 
mity, that the Tribunes immediately deſiſted from 
their oppoſition, . Scipio was then but one and 
twenty, I ſhall very ſoon obſerve what the age 


Þ that was neceſſary for holding the great of- 


The Curule Ediles celebrated the Roman 
Games during two days with as much magnificence 
as was poſſible in thoſe times; and cauſed a con- 
gius of oyl to be diſtributed to each fireer, that is 
about five pounds fourteen ounces. 
The plebeian ÆAdiles accuſed ſeveral Roman 
Ladies of leading bad lives; ſame of whom were 
found guilty, and baniſhed, _ 
Pelyb.x, The election of F. Scipio into the office of 
$7%+ Adile i is differently related by Polybius, and I think 
i xproper to repeat here * he _” of 1 WES 


*Latius | 


= 
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for the Curule Zdileſhip. At firſt Publius did 
not care to aſk that office in conjunction with 
his brother, for fear of hurting him, or of ap- 


pearing to ſet up in competition with his elder, 


which was not decent, and contrary to his inten- 


tion. But when the time of the aſſemblies ap- 


proached, reflecting on one ſide, that the people 
were not much inclined in favour of Lucius, and 
on the other, that he was much beloved by them, 


he thought, that the only means to get the Ædile- 
ſhip for his brother, was to ſer up with him. In 


order to bring his mother into this opinion (for 
he had only to conciliate her, their father being 
then in Spain) he thought of the following expe- 


dient. She intereſted herſelf extremely for her 


eldeſt ſon : ſhe went every day from temple to 
temple to ſollicit the Gods in his fayour, and offered 
frequent facrifices to them. It is remarkable that 
the Pagans, in all their private or public underta- 
kings, addreſſed themſelves. to the Gods to obtain 
ſucceſs. Publius went to her, and told her that 


he had twice dreamt the ſame dream : that in it 


both himſelf and his brother ſeemed to have been 
created Ædiles, and that they were both returned 
home from 'the forum when they met her at the 
door to receive them, and that ſhe tenderly em- 
braced them. A mother could not be inſenſible 
to thoſe words. Would to the Gods, cried the, 
that I might ſee ſo happy a day Are you willing, 
mother, that we ſhould make the attempt, ſaid Scis 
pio to her? She gave her conſent, not imagi- 
ning but that all this was ſerious, This was e⸗ 
nough. for Scipio. He ordered ſuch a white robe 
to be made for him, as was uſually worn by the 
candidates for offices; and one morning before 
his mother was up, he put on this robe for the firſt 

3 e | time, 
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4 88529 time, and in that habit appeared in the F orum. : The 
people who before highly regarded him, and wiſhed 


— 


Liv. xxvi. 


18. 


Polyb. 


vi. 466. 


him well, were agreeably ſurprized at ſo extraordi- 
nary a proceeding. He went forwards to the place aſ- 
ſigned for the candidates, and ſtood by his brother. 
All the ſuffrages were united not only in favour of 
him, but of his brother by his recommendation. They 
returned home; and their mother had been in- 
formed of what had juſt happened. Tranſported 
with joy, ſhe came to the door to receive her 
two ſons, and flew into their arms to embrace 
them. The pretended dream of Scipio, which 
his mother took great care to publiſh, did not a 
little contribute, according to Polybius, in effect 
of the good and ſudden ſucceſs, with which it 
was followed, to cauſe him to be conſidered after- 
wards as a man favoured and even inſpired by the 
Gods ; and we ſhall ſee that on his ſide, he took 
pains to confirm the Romans in that opinion. 
However P. Scipio might be created dile, it 
is certain, that he was then but 21 or 22 years 
old, as three years aiter, when he was ſent to 
command in Spain, he was but 24. The Laws 
that directed the years, at which perſons might 
hold the great offices, were not yet in uſe : but, 
afterwards, it was not allowed to exerciſe them 
before having ſerved ten campaigns, - and conſe- 
quently before twenty-ſeven years of age ; for the 
Romans began to ſerve at ſeventeen. In the 573d 
ear of Rome, in the Confulſhip of Q. Fulvius 
laccus and L. Manlius Acidinus, L. Villius, a 
Tribune of the People, paſſed a law, that fixed 
the age at which the Curule offices might be de- 
manded and obtained: for only thoſe were in que- 
ſtion. According to Manucius, the age for the 
Curule Xdileſhip was ſeven and thirty; for the 
Pretorſhip, forty ; and for the Conſulſhip, three 


and forty. | 1 
. Q. Fur vrus 
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Q. Fulvius had been twice Conful and Cenſor 
in the interval between the firſt and ſecond Punic 
wars, and had been twice Prætor ſince Hannibal 
had entered Italy. Claudius was the ſame, who 
had commanded in Sicily before, and under Mar- 
cellus. The Commonwealth had twenty-three le- 
gions on foot this year, that 1 is, two hundred and 

twenty-ſeven thouſand men. 
A great confuſion was raiſed at Rome on the Fraud or 
occaſion of M. Poſtumius Pyrgenſis a Publican, “e Publi- 
or Tax- farmer; who had not his fellow for ava- 2 ꝗ 0 
rice and fraud, except the Pomponius mentioned ner and 
above. We ee ſpoke before on the contract amorg/ 
made by the Commonwealth with perfons of bu. _ & 4 
_ fineſs for ſupplying the armies. in Spain with all e 
neceſſary proviſions; and we have ſeen, that one puniheg. 
condition of that contract was, that the Common- Liv. xxv. 
wealth ſhould ſtand to all the loſſes, that might? + 
happen by violent ſtorms. This convention had 

made way for two kinds of knavery. They had 

given in falſe ſhipwrecks ;z and the true ones they 
had declared, had been purpoſely occaſioned by 
themſelves. For, having laden old ruinous vel- 

ſels with merchandize of little value and ſmall 
quantity, they had ſunk them, after having ſaved 
the ſeamen in ſkifts prepared for that purpoſe. 
They afterwards had given in falſe accounts of a 
great: number of conſiderable effects loſt. 
The Prætor NM. Atilius, being informed of 

this fraud, had declared it to the Senate the prece- 
ding year. But, as in the preſent. conjuncture it 
was: neceſſary to. hold fair with the contractors, it 
was not judged proper to paſs a decree againſt 
them. The N acted with more ſeverity in 
0 | eee 
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A. Re 5th: reſpe&t to them. Spurius and Lucius Carvilius, 

nn $17: wo brothers, and Tribunes of the People, enra- 
ged at ſo hateful and infamous a malverſation, ac- 
cuſed Poſtumius, and carried their point fo as to 

Ducen- have him fined two hundred thouſand: af/es,. that 


tam milli- is, about five hundred pounds ſterling. "The day 


| 5 on which he was to appear to make his defence 
dixerunt. being come, he came before the People aſſembled 
E: in fo great a number, that the place of the Capitol 
was ſcarce big enough to contain them. His 
cauſe was pleaded: The People were ſo averſe 


to him, that his only . remaining hope was, that 


C. Servilius Caſca, one of the Tribunes of the 


People, and his near relation, would oppoſe 
the concluſions of his collegues, before the 


Tribes proceeded to vote. The witneſſes ha- 


ving been heard, the Tribunes made the multi- 
tude diſperſe; and were going on to draw lots, 
to know which of the Tribes ſhould vote firſt. 
In the mean tim̃e the accuſed preſſed Caſca to diſ- 
miſs the aſſembly, by declaring in their favour, 
and oppoſing the proceedings of his collegues. 
Caſca was in great perplexity, divided between 
the fear of ſeeing his relation ſentenced, and the 
ſhame of defending ſo bad a cauſe, The con- 
tractors ſeeing that they had little to hope from his 
protection, in order to excite ſome commotion, 
that might prevent the deciſion of this affair, ad- 
vanced with their followers into the ſpace, which 


had been left open by the withdrawing of the mul- 


titude, diſputing highly againſt the Tribunes and 


{the People themſelves, They were upon the point 


of coming to blows, when the Conſul addreſſing 
himſelf to the Tribunes: Don't you ſee, ſaid he, 
. that they deſpiſe your authority ; "that they treat you 
with violence; and that, if you don't immediately 
Aiſmiſs the aſſembly, a ſedition will break ut. 


& 3 e 
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Aſſoon as the People were retired by the order rey" R. 


_ the Tribunes, the Senate was aſſembled, to 


whom the Conſuls repreſented the tumult, which 


the inſolence of the Publicans had excited amongſt 
the People, in order to prevent them from voting. 


They obſerved, “ that Camillus, whoſe baniſn- 


ee ment had occaſioned the ruin of the city, had 
* ſuffered his country to paſs an unjuſt ſentence 
de againſt him. That before him the Decemviri, 
_ «© by whoſe laws Rome was ſtill actually govern- 
<« ed, and afterwards many other Romans, prin- 
* cipal perſons of the Commonwealth, had in 
* like manner ſuffered with ſubmiſſion the judg- 
4 ments paſſed on them by the People. That 
none but Poſtumius had preſumed to uſe vio- 
* lence'in order to deprive his citizens of the li- 
« berty of their ſuffrages. That he had diſſolved 
the aſſembly, trampled upon the authority of 
** the Tribunes, and attacked the People at the 
* head of a ſeditious rout in a manner drawn up 
in battle. That if they had not proceeded to 
„ blows, if blood had not been ſhed, it was only 
« owing to the moderation and patience of the 


* magiſtrates, who had given way for the preſent 


to the preſumption of a few frantic wretches, 
e that were upon the Point - Journ I thing 
< ma flame.” 


The perſons of the greateſt conſideration having 
expreſſed themſelves much in the ſame terms, and 


the Senate having declared by a decree, that the 
conduct of the Publicans, on this occaſion, was a 
rebellious attempt againſt the publick order, and 


of pernicious example, the Tribunes immediately 
dropped the pecuniary puniſhment, with wich 


they would at firſt have been ſatisfied,” and having 


formed new articles againſt the — that 


amounted to baniſhment, they in the mean time 


ordered the Lictor to ſeize the perſon of Poſtumi- 


Vol. V. 8 us, 
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A . us, and carry him to priſon, if he did not give 
ſecurity for his appearance at the time and place 
aſſigned him. Poſtumius gave ſecurity, but did 
not appear on the day fixed: which made the 
People, on the motion of the Tribunes, decree, 
that 5 Poſtumius did not appear before the firſt 
of May, and having been cited, ſhould. neither 
appear himſelf, nor any body for him, he ſhould 

0 be deemed from thenceforth as baniſhed, his eſtate 

 * ſhould be fold for the uſe of the Commonwealth, 
and fire and water be prohibited him. There was 
no law at Rome for condemning a citizen to ba- 
niſhment in expreſs terms: but 1 probibit bim fire 
and water, without which life cannot be preſerved, 
was actually to condemn him to baniſhment, by 
obliging him to ſeek 2 elſewhere, which * 
could not have in his country. 

An exemplary puniſhment of this kind, re- 
peated from time to time, would put a top to 
many frauds and knaveries, which impunity con- 
tinues and encourages in contempt of laws and 
publick. good. 

After Poſtumius was ſentenced, all who had 
any ſhare in the tumult and ſedition, were cited to 
appear and to give ſecurity for doing ſo; in con- 

ſequence of which thoſe who wanted bail were car- 
Tied to priſon. Moſt of them, to avoid this dan- 
ger, went voluntarily into baniſhment. And this 
was the iſſue of the frauds of the contractors, and 
” = inſolence of thoſe who undertook to de- 
end it. 

Creation of Aſſemblies were afterwards held for the election 

2 ontiftx of a Pontifex Maximus in the room of P. Corne- 
lius Lentulus, who had died a little before. Three 
competitors ſtood for this office, and ſollicited ĩt 
with great ardor, and vivacity: Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 
then Conſul for the third time, and formerly Cen- 
for; T. Manlius . who had alſo been 

twice 
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twice Conſul and Cenſor; and P. Licinius Craf- 418 540: 
ſus, who was upon the point of ſtanding for the 
Curule "Ecileſbip. The laſt, young as he was, 
carried it againſt his competitors, notwithſtanding - 
their advanced age; and the great offices they had 
borne. The reaſons of this preference are not un- 
worthy our curioſity. Perhaps there was no other 
but the caprice of the People. The perſon elect- 
ed however merited the honour of ſuch a choice 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel of this hiſtory. Craſ- 
| ſus was the only one in an hundred and twenty 

2 who had been created Pontifex Maximus 

before he had exerciſed any Curule offices. 

The Conſuls found great difficulties in com- Levin 
rg Gay levies. There was not ſufficient num- me mm 
er of youth to recruit the-old legions, and form aer. 
the new ones, that were to be ſet on foot. The 
Senate, without diſpenſing with their duty in that 
teſpect, created a double Triumvirate, and thoſe 
commiſſioners had orders to go to all the towns 

and cities of Italy, one half of them within fifty 
miles round Rome, and the other beyond that di- 

ſtance, to enquire what number of youth each di- 

ſtri& could ſupply. They had orders to lift all 

that ſeemed ſtrong enough to bear arms, though 

not of the age aſſigned by the laws. The Tri- 

bunes were defired, if they thought proper, to 
propoſe a law to the 15 8 in virtue of which 

thoſe, who ſhould liſt before the age of ſeventeen, 

ſhould be allowed their campaigns, in the ſame 
manner as if they had entered the ſervice at ſeven- 2 | , | 


teen or ene The Triumyir made the eyes , 


according to their commiſſion. rentum, 
The Romans had long apprehended the revolt w#» bad 
- of the Tarentines as much as Hannibal had room Tad! Foc 
to Rope it, when an event, that paſſed at Rome — ee, 
itſelf, haſtened the execution of it. Phileas, a ci- brought 
tizen of Tarentum, had long been at Rome under fact 4 
WY "> ONE TTY the Vibe. 
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the character of an envoy. He was of a reſtleſs 
diſpoſition, and ſuffered the repoſe with impa- 
tience in which he had long languiſhed. He 
found means to get acceſs to the hoſtages, whom 


the Tarentines had given to the Commonwealth, 


and who were kept in the temple of Liberty. No 
great care was taken to guard them; becauſe it 
was neither for the intereſt of themſelves or their 


country, to deceive the E 
converſations that he had with theni, he perſuaded 


them to make their eſcape; and having corru 


two of thoſe who kept the keys of the temple, at 


the cloſe of day he took them out of their place of 
confinement, and fled with them. Aſſoon as day 
appeared, the noiſe of their eſcape ſpread in the 
city. Perſons were immediately dilpatched after 


them, who came up with them at Tarracina,. fif- 
teen or ſixteen leagues from Rome, and brought 
them back. They were treated with the utmoft 


rigor; and after having been ſcourged with rods 


in the Forum, were thrown down from the top of 


the Tarpeian rock. The Roman people, in fo 


ſudden and cruel a puniſhment, (a) conſulted only 


their rage, and the deſire of revenge, which are 


bad counſellors, and never hear reaſon. Reafon 


acts ſlowly: it weighs and examines every thing: 
it leaves room for reflection and repentance: it ne- 
ver puniſhes without regret; and, when compelled 
to it, proportions the puniſnment to the crime. 
Anger 1s precipitate, violent, and unjuſt: it heark- 


ens to nothing, and follows only the firſt impulſe 


+,» "which paſſion inſpires. The revolt of two power- 


(a) Cupidine atque ira, peſ- & tempus—ut excutiendæ 
ſimis conſultoribus, i. ſpatium veritati habeat. Ra- 
Salluſl. is bell. Fugurth. tio id judicari vult, quod æ- 


Ratio utrique parti locum dat nec. de ira, i, ib, 


Tra ſibi indulget, ex libidi- quum eſt: ira id 2quum vi- 
ne judicat, & audire non vult. deri vult, quod judicavit. Se- 


ful 


* 
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ful cities of Italy made the Romans ſenſible, how Fart. 540. 
wrong they were in proceeding to ſuch a ſeverity, r. 
So cruel a puniſhment: exceedingly enraged the Tarentum 
Tarentines. Many of the principal perſons of the vader 
city formed a conſpiracy for delivering it up to 1 
Hannibal. They were a great while concerting 8 
the meaſures neceſſary to the ſucceſs of their de, He attacks 
5 ſign. The Carthaginians at length were received — 
into the city in the night, whilſt the Commander %%, 1 
of the Roman garriſon, called Livius, was full 2 
of wine and faſt aſleep. Moſt of the Romans Liv. «i 
_ eſcaped into the citadel. It was almoſt entirely g. 
ſurrounded with the ſea like a peninſula; and the Polyb. viii 
reſt was covered with very high rocks, and inclo- 529, &c. 
ſed. with a, wall and broad: foſſẽ on the ſide next 
the city. Hannibal rightly judged, that it would 
be impoſſible for him to make himſelf maſter of 
it by force, and by beſieging it in form. In con- 
ſequence, not to fall into the i inconvenience, either 
of abandoning greater enterprizes by continuing 
there to defend the Tarentines, or of leaving them 
expoſed to the hoſtilities of the Romans, he reſol- 
ved to ſeparate the city from the citadel by an in- 
trenchment, which they ſhould not be able to 
force. Great progreſs was made in the work in a 
very mort time, eſpecially after the Romans had 
made a, ſalley upon the workmen, and been re- 
pulſed with conſiderable: loſs. © The Carthaginians 
afterwards continued their works without . oppoſi- 
tion. They dug a broad and deep foſſẽ, upon 
the fide of which they raiſed; a yn, te.” 
The citadel had been for ſome time attacked with 
machines and works of all kinds, when ſuccours, 
that came by ſea from Metapontum, gave them 
the boldneſs ſuddenly to attack the enemy's works 
in the night. Part of them they burt, and de- 


re the reſt. 
83 Haanibal ü 
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Hantübal having aſſembled the principal Ta 
rentines, explained to them the difficulty of the 


enterprize. The citadel commanding the mouth 


of the port, left the ſea open to thoſe hit up in 
it; whereas the city could not receive proviſions 
by fea, and the beſſegers had more to fear from 


fläamine than the beſſcged themſelves. Hie there- 


fore made the Tarentines ſenſible, „ That it Was 


not poſſible to take a citadel ſo well fortified 


« by aſſault: that it was no leſs difficult to take 
ce it by a regular ſiege, as long as the enemy 
« were maſters at fea. That if he had Thips, 


* with which he could prevent convoys from 


„coming to them, he could ſoon reduce 
« them either to abandon the place, or to ſur- 
render. The Tarentines agreed in all he 
ſaid; but they did not ſee how they could' make 
their galleys put to ſea, whilſt the enemy were 


| maſters of the entrance of the port, in which they 


kept them in a manner blocked i = 

Hannibal had a great principle; "Wh was, 
that (a) frequently, what was impoſſible” to com- 
mon men, was only difficult to thoſe who knew 
how to employ perſeverance and induſtry. He 
made uſe of his principle upon this occaſion. 
By his order a great number Heat were got to- 
gether, which were made faſt to each other: ma- 
chines were prepared for drawing ſhips out of the 
ſea: the ways were made broader and more level, 
that the carriages might paſs through them with 
the greater eaſe and Ron and a ſufficient num- 
ber of men and draught-beaſts for ſuch an under- 


taking, were provided. The high-ſtreet croſſed 


the whole city, and ran from the port to the main 


| - Mat quæ edit natura ſunt, conſilio 2 2 
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ſea at the other extremity. He cauſed the gal-4 712 
leys to be drawn through it upon carriages. The * 
work was begun and carried on with ſo much 

zeal and ardor, that at the end of ſome few days 

a well equipped fleet was ſeen turning the point 

of the citadel, - and anchoring at the very mouth 

of the port. Hannibal, after having put the af- 

fairs'of She Farentinesints- or abs cond 

ed into his winter-quarters. 
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Feriæ Latinæ. Time when the Conſuls entered upon 
office. Origin of the games called Ludi Apollina- 
res. The Conſuls force Hanno's camp near Ca- 
Lan whither he was carrying proviſions. The 
ople of Metapontum and Thurium ſurrender 
5 Hannibal. The Conſuls prepare to befiege Ca- 
pua. Fulvius, Pretor of the Lucanians, betrays 
Gracchus bis friend and gueſt. The Conſuls re- 
ceive a blow before Capua, Single combat between 
Criſpinus a Roman and Badius a Campanian. 
wry between the Conſuls and Hannibal with 
| advantage. M. Centenius Penula defeated 
741 Hannibal. Capua befieged in form. The fiege 
is vigorouſly carried on by the two Pro- conſuls. 
Hannibal comes to the relief of Capua, and retires 
after a rude battle. He marches againſt Rome, ta 
make a diverſion. The Pro-conſul Fulvius re- 
ceives orders to follow him with his troops for the 
defence of Rome. Great alarm amongſt the People. 
Hannibal incamps near the Anio. Both fides prepare 


fer 


FuLyws, CLauDivs, Conſuls; OS. 
for à batile. A great ſtorm prevents it Ab) 5 Fog 
f | ſeveral. times from. being fought. | Hannibal mor: + 
tified by thoſe two fingular events, .retires 10. the. TT”: 
extremity of Brutium. Fulvius returns to Ca. 1 
ua. Capua reduced to extremities. The garri- - 
ſen write 10 Hannibal, and repraach bim wwarm-; | 
. Deliberation of the Senate, of Capua. El. 

ent diſcaurſe. of Vibius Virius. Many, Senator, 
ty themſelves... Capua ſurrenders at laſt. Ter- 
rible puniſoment. of the Senators and inbabitants., 
Death of Taurea Jubellius. Miſdom of the Ro- 
man People's. conduc, in ate yo! to 1 
Ns Copa wo 1 % ia 


R eee ; rl „itte 
Appius CAU p IUs 8 th; el; 


HE feffivall called Feria Latine Kal ws! a 
1 Conſuls and Prætors at Rome till the twen- 12. 
ty "Gee of April... Having that day finiſhed the 
un 1 upon the Alban mountain, each ſet 
out for his re: pecti ye province. Fee 
25 12 5 ** have Areafly obſerved ſomewbere, Fore 
that the ſolemnity of the Feriæ ling was inſti- Bastug 
Kg by Tarquinius: Superbus. | de® eſtabliſhed. it ; TY 
to ſtrengthen the union between the Latines and 
Romans, Forty - ſeven States ſhared. in this feſti- 
val. Their deputies aſſembled annually upon A 
day fixed by the Conſuls upon the Alban moun- 
tain in a 15 conſecrated. to Jupiter Latiaris, 
and affered a common ſacrifice; * this was a bull, 
gf which a, piece was afterwards given to each of 
the deputies. Every thing was equal amongſt them, 
except that the Preſident was a Roman. The fe- 
ſtival at firſt; continued but one day. A ſecond 
was added after the expulſion. of the Kings: a 
third, when the People who had retired to 7 | 
facred mountain, returned to the city: and laftly 
EY e whey the ee that ane in the time of 
3 0 aon 5 $0 Camillus 


. 540. 
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J. R. 54%-Camillus- between the Senate and People concern- 


212. 


Plut. in ing the Conſulſhip, were appeaſed. The Conſul 
Camil. did not ſet out for the field, or his erer till 
p. 151. he had celebrated this feſtival. 
Timewhen The time, when the Conſuls en upon al. 
po get fice varied much, Not to ſpeak of more ancient 
8 A times, when the variations were frequent enough, 
| . we find in the 364th year of Rome, that the mi- 
litary Tulbunes who Topped the place and had 
the authority of Conſuls, enter upon office upon 
the Calends, that is to ſay, upon the firſt, of Jay. 
This cuſtom ſeems to have ſubſiſted - down to the 
Conſuls M. Claudius Marcellus, and Cn. Cornelius 
Sigonius and Pighius, could not have entered up- 
on office before the ides, or the 1 5th of March, 
in the 530th year of Rome, a little before the 
- cond Punic war. And this day is mentioned 
Livy, as that for entering upon the Conſulſhip. 
Lib. xxii. n. 1. 'At length it was fixed for the 
| Calends, that is to ſay, the firſt of 1 under 
the Conſuls Fulvius Nobilior, and T Annfus 
Luſcus, in the gqgth year of Rome. 
Originef Upon the pretended predictions of a a 
the Lud ſoothſayer, called Marcius, the games called Ludi 
Apollina- Apollinares, were inſtituted, and celebrated in the 


Fes. 


Liv. xxv. great Circus. The citizens wore crowns on their 


12. heads at theſe games: the Roman Ladies went to 
pray in all the temples : the citizens ate in public, 
each before his own door; and this day was ſolem- 

nized with all the uſual ceremonies 0 f religion and 

reat rejoicings. 

= — E While Hannibal was in 1 the neigtibourhood op 

Hanne: Tarentum, the two Conſuls were in Samnium, 

Cope, near employed in making preparations for the ſiege of 

bithey Capua. And though they had not yet inveſted 
ber that city, as they had prevented the inhabitants 
carryirg from ſowing their lands, it already felt the ef- 
| Tot nag fects of famine, which is commoniy only the con- 

13, 14. ſequence 


Scipio, who, according to the proofs alledged by 


— * - wade. 
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fequence of a long fiege. They therefore ſent de“ A K. 549 


be catried from the adjacent places into Capua, be- 


fore the Conſũls took the field with the legions, 
and had made themſelves maſters of all the avenues. 
Hanno, whom Hannibal had ordered to do this, 
having haſtily collected a great quantity of corn, 
gave the Campanians notice of the day when thi 


ſhould come and carry away thoſe proviſions; or- 


dering them to affemble from all parts of the coun- 
try as many carriages and beaſts of burthen as they 


poſſibly could. But the Campanians ſhewed on 


this occaſion their uſual ſloth and negligence. They 


ſent only about four hundred carts, with a ſmall 
number of carriage beaſts. Hanno reproved them 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and told them, that hun- 
ger, which rouzes the very brutes, was not capa- 


ble of making them quit their natural ſtupefaction 


and indolence. He fixed another day for them to 
fetch away the reſt of the proviſions” 
The Conſuls, who were at Bovianum, having 
been informed of this, Fulvius made his troops 
ſet out in the'night. The Romans arrived a ht- 
tle before day at the enemies camp, in which 


they were informed trouble and confuſion prevail- | 


ed. They put it into ſuch a terror and conſter- 


nation, that if it had been ſituated in the flat 
country, it would inevitably have been taken on 


the firſt attack. The height of the ground, to 


which the aſcent was ſteep on all ſides, ftrength- 


ened by the entrenchments which had been 


made, defended it. When it was day, a battle 


ſufficiently obſtinate enſued. The determinate va- 
lour of the Romans ſurmounted all obſtacles. 
"hey got into the foſſẽ and intrenchments in ſeve- 
ral places, which could not be effected without 
many ſoldiers being killed and wounded. The Con- 
ſul, ' diſcouraged by that loſs, conceived r- 
211 Pay ; I / [ 0) 
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2 of, quitting the enterprize. The officers and ſol- 
| * diers would. not conſent to it, and he was obliged 

to give into their cries and ardour. The Romans 


immediately , renewed the attack with freſh. cou- 


rage, and threw themſelves in emulation of each 
other into the enemies camp amidſt a ſhower of 
darts diſcharged, upon them from all ſides: It was 
taken in a moment, as if it had been in a plain 
and without entrenchments. From that inſtant it 
was rather a ſlaughter. than a battle. The Ro- 
mans killed ſix chouland Carthaginians, took above 
ſeyen thouſand with the Campanian foragers, and 
all the carriages, and beaſts of burthen that they 
had brought with them. Beſides which they took 
all the plunder Hanno had taken in the countries 
of the allies of the Roman People, l 55 
The two Conſuls repaired to Beneventum, and 
d or divided the booty... Thoſe,who had ſigna- 


| themſelves. at the taking of the camp, were 
rewarded. Hanno, from Cominium, where he 


was employed in collecting corn, and where he 
received advice of the defeat of "his troops, fled 


- Into, the country of the Brutii with a ſmall. num- 


ber of foragers, whom hs accidentally had along 
with him. 


— The Commantans, on their ſide, having = 
of Han- informed. of the defeat of their countrymen and 
aibal. allies, ſent deputies to acquaint Hannibal, “ that 
ibid. 15. X the two Conſuls were near Beneventum, but 
«, one day's: march, from Capua: that in conſe- 

et quence, the, Campanians were, upon the point 

& of; ſeeing the enemy at their gates and before 

« their walls. That if he did not ſpeedily. come 

© to their aid, the Romans would make them - 


« ſelves. maſters, of Capua ſooner and with more 


« eaſe, than they had taken Arpi. That he 


<« ought not to 5 entirely ſo engroſſed, by the view 
Loot taking che citadel of Tarentum, as to 18 
A e 
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ic let Capua, which he uſed to equal with Car- A. 2 $40 $18 
e thage, and abandon it without defence to 3 
<« revenge of the Romans.“ Hannibal promiſed 
them that he would take care, that Capua ſhould 
be ſafe. In the mean time, he ſent with the de- 
puties two thouſand men, to prevent the ravages 
that the armies of the enemy committed «er the 
lands of the Campanians. © © 
The Romans however, without neglecting their The Cita- 
other affairs, took care to defend the citadel of del of Ta- 
Tarentum. They made ſome veſſels laden with [lied 
proviſions enter the port, through the enemy.avirh pro- 
This ſupply came very opportunely, and revived vi/ons. 
the courage 'of the beſieged. The garriſon had 
been fortified ſome time, by the ſoldiers, that 
had been ſent from Merapontum, and had entered 
the Citadel. Hannibal made a fleet fail from Si- Liv. xxvi. 


cCily, to cut off their proviſions. It did indeed?“ | 


ſhut up all the paſſages on the ſide next the ſea: 
but by ſtaying too long in the fame place, it re- 
duced its friends, ſtill more than its enemies, to 
famine. At length the next year, the Carthagi- 
nian veſſels ſalleck away, and their retreat gave the 
Tarentines more pleaſure, than their arrival had 
done. But the benefit they received from it was 
little conſiderable, becauſe, as ſoon as the aid by 
ſea was gone, proviſions ceaſed to de e 6 into 
the city. 

The People of Nietipobtutt being no longlr Metapon- 
awed by the Roman garriſon, which had been re- um and 
moved, as we have juſt ſaid, into the citadel of . 
Tarentum, immediately ſurrendered . their city to Hannibal. 
Hannibal. Thoſe of Thurium did the ſame; and 

what induced both to act in this manner, was the 

reſentment they had conceived” againſt the Ro- 
mans for their cruel puniſhment of the hoſtages of 

Larentum, OY | WE 
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A.R. 54% The Conſuls marched. their troops from Bene- 
212, . 5 . 
The Con. ventum into the country of Campania, not only to 
fals marchdeftroy the corn, which was now. well grown, but 
ito Cam- with deſign to beſiege Capua. They were deſi- 
penis. Tous to render their Conſulſhip famous by taking 
ſo opulent a city, and to obliterate the ſhame and 
reproach which the Romans ſeemed to deſerve for 
leaving the treachery and revolt of a People fo 
near Rome ſo long unpuniſhed. But not being 
willing to leave Beneventum, without defence, 
and being alſo deſirous to ſtrengthen themſelves 
againſt Hannibal's cavalry, in cafe he came to the 
relief of Capua, they ordered T1. Gracchus to 
march with his horſe and light-armed troops 
from Lucania to Beneventum, and to leave one 
of his Lieutenants at the head of his legions, to 
keep Lucania in awe. OY 
Flaviuss Gracchus was preparing to execute the order of 
—_ 2 the Conſuls when he was deprived both of the 
nian means and his life by treachery. The traitor's 
| betrays name was Flavius. He was the head of that 
le, part of the inhabitants of the country, that adhe- 
and ug. red to the Romans, whilſt the reſt had joined with 
Liv. xxv. Hannibal; and was then Prætor. This man ha- 
ving ſuddenly conceived the deſign of changin 
ſides, believed, that in order to gain Hannibal's 
favour, it was not enough to offer him only his 
own perſon and party, if he did not ſeal the treaty, 
he deſired to make, with the blood of his Gene- 
ral and gueſt. He agreed upon the whole with 
Mago, and promiſed to bring Gracchus into a 
convenient place. After this converſation, the 
traitor went to Gracchus, and told him: * That 
he had projected an enterprize of the laſt im- 
„ portance, but that in order to its ſucceſs, it 
* was neceſſary that Gracchus himſelf ſhould 
« come into it. That he had perſuaded the Præ- 
« tors of all the Lucanian States, who, in this 
| general 
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general emotion of almoſt all Italy, had decla- 4. 


« ance and amity of the Romans. That 
„ he had given them to underſtand, that the 
6 fortune of the Commonwealth, which had been 
& almoſt entirely ruined at the battle of Cannæ, 


daily reſumed its ſuperiority z whereas that of 


Hannibal inſenſibly declined, and his troops 


ce were almoſt reduced to nothing. That they 


might rely upon the clemency of the Romans, 
„ when they returned to them by a fincere 
„ repentance: that no nation was ſo eaſily in- 
% duced, or ſo much inclined, to pardon inju- 


& ries. That theſe were the reaſons he had uſed 


for perſuading them. That they had come in- 


„ ro them: but that, for their better aſſurance, 


they would be very glad to hear them from 
„ Gracchus's own mouth, and to have his ꝓro- 
«© miſe, in order to make report of it to their 
* countrymen. He added, that he had appoint- 
ed them a meeting in a by- place not far from 
„ the Roman camp. That if he would give 
. $ himſelf the trouble to repair thither, the affair 
* would ſoon be concluded, and by an happy 
<« treaty all Lucania would return to their obedi- 

<« ence to the Romans,” 8 | 
SGracchus found ſo much probability in the 
ſcheme propoſed to him, that without ſuſpecting 


either the conduct of Flavius of infidelity, or his 


diſcourſe of artifice, he ſet out from his camp with 
his Lictors, and a ſmall number of horſe, and threw 
himſelf into the ambuſcade prepared for him by 
a perfidious friend. He was no ſooner arrived there, 


than the enemy came out of their lurking places, 


and poured a ſhower of darts upon him and his 
attendants. Upon which that General leaped from 
his horſe, and exhorted his people, as they had 


done ſo much, that they ſhould at leaſt make a 


glorious 
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red for Hannibal, 7 return into the alli- 


214. 


2% bt vis, Cr Auptus, Confuls. 
A. R- 59: plorious end. He told them, 4 That the only 
'. * two things they had to chuſe were, whe- 
„e ther they had rather ſuffer to be butchered 
< like ſheep without revenging themſelves, or, 
<« by arming themſelves with noble rage, and 
& deſpiſing death now inevitable, to expire, co- 
« yered with the blood of the enemy, upon the 
c heaps of their arms and bodies facrificed to 
ce their juſt vengeance. And that they ſhould en- 
© deavour above all things to kill the traitor Fla- 
% vius.” Whilſt he pole to this effect, he co- 
vered his left arm with the end of his robe, 
(for they had not brought fo much as ſhields 
along with them) and fell impetuouſly upon 
the enemy. Numbers prevailed over valour, 
and all fell with Gracchus. Mago immediately 
ſent his body to Hannibal, and cauſed it to be ſet 
up before the tent of that General with the rods 

| and axes that care had been taken to bring off, 
The Cen- The Conſuls having entered the territory of 
JON *Campania, began to plunder the flat country, and 
before Ca- to lay waſte the lands in the neighbourhood of 
pua, Capua. The Campanians having made a ſalley 
_ xxV- upon them, ſeconded by Mago and the Carthagi- 
12 nian cavalry, put them into ſuch a conſternation, 
that they called in their troops, and retired in diſ- 
order with the loſs of fifteen hundred men. This 
advantage filled the Campanians with ſuch an 
baughty confidence, who were naturally proud 
and arrogant, that they continually harraſſed the 
Romans: but the bad ſucceſs of the battle in 
which they had raſhly engaged, made the Con- 

FE ſuls more vigilant and more upon their guard. 
N if An event, inconſiderable in itſelf, did not a 
_ Cri/ſoinus, little contribute to abate the boldneſs of the Cam- 
2 Roman, panians, and to exalt the courage of the Ro- 


| end Ba- mans; fo true it is, that in war the leaſt thin 


<5. have often great conſequences. 'T; Quintius'Crif- 


Ibid. pinus 
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þirius:a Roman was in union with Badius:of Candi v1 # 


puaz both by the rights of hoſpitality,” and a very 
ſtrict friendſhip conſequential of them. What had 


farther contributed to this amity was, W e 


had fallen ſick at Quincius' s houſe at Rome before 
his revolt at C and had received from him 


all the kind offices, that could be from 4 


good and — — This ſeeing 


the Roman troops ovary xr of. 


as dined yen guard, and with a 
loud-voice demanded that fr ſhould be ſent 


C 


to him. The latter being told of it, believed; 


that Badius wanted to ſpeak with him as an old 


friend and went to him in a very pacifick diſpoſi- 
tion; remembring; notwithſtanding the rupture 


between the two States; the perſonal and private 


tie between them. When Badius ſaw, that he , 


was within hearing: 7 challenge you ta fight laid 


he to Criſpinus; Let ns mount. our or ſes; and E 
whether yon or 1 have moſt cuurage. Criſpinus, 
who expected nothing ſo little, replied, That they 
both bad enemies enongh, aguinſt whom. they might 
make trial of their valour and ſtrength. ind as fer 
me, added he; if I ſhould meet yon 25 chunt in 
battle, I ſhould turn afide; that I might not imbrue. 


my hands in tbe blood of my: friend and gueſt; and 
then was going back again to the camp. Badius, 
upon that, more proud than before, began to treat 
che moderation and politeneſs of Eriſpinus as 


meanneis of ſpirit and cowardice; adding — — | 
dance of  teproaches which he deſeryed | himſelf: 


You pretend, ſaid he, to be deferous of ſparing thy life. 
becauſe you well know, that you cannot defend your + 


0wn againſt. me. But; if you believe that the war, 


which bas diſſobved the alliance between:the to States, 


Me” 4 wth Titus Criſpinus the Roman: and 1 call ta 
ban 0 L; V. T witneſs 


-iently aboliſbed our private engagements ; hs 
tua, that Badius of Capua ſolemnly. renounces all 
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e witneſs this declaration the ſoldiers of bath armies, 


Ant, C. 2 


bo bear me. I will no longer bold any: thing in 
common with a man, who is come to attack my coun- 
try, and bouſbold gods. i 8 have ey OR 
come and fight me. © 

Criſpinus, little moved hy theſe vain and frivo- 
lous unexpected inſults, was long unwilling to ac- 
cept the challenge; and it was only in effect of the 
warm and repeated inſtances of his comrades, WhO 
remonſtrated to him, how ſhameful it was to 


fuffer the Campanian to inſult him with impunity, 


that he did at laſt accept it. But. firſt, 


that all ſingle combats were prohibited by the 


laws of war, he went to aſk: his Generals, wliether 
they would permit him to fight an enemy that 
challenged- him out of ; the line of battle: which 
they made no difficulty to grant. 

Being then at liberty to act, he oak his. 
arms, mounted his horſe, and calling; Badius out 
by his name, he declared that he was ready to 
Ge him. Badius came out immediately. They 
had no ſooner clapt ſpurs to their horſes, than 
Criſpinus ran Badius above his ſhield through the 
left — with his lance. That wound having 
made the Campanian fall from his horſe, the Ro- 
man leaped off his, in order to diſpatch him on 
foot. But Badius quitting both his horſe and 
ſhield, fled and 3 his own troops. Criſpi- 


nus returned to the Romans with the horſe and 


arms of his enemy; and having ſnhewn them thoſe 
honourable ſpoils and his bloody lance, he was con- 
ducted in the midſt of cries of joy and the ap- 
plauſes of all the troops to the . the Gene- 
rals, who beſtowed upon his valour the es 
and rewards due to it. 

Is there a fingle reader, in whom RON 1 
have juſt been giving, has not inſpired a particular 
ec kind of unn for UL Fanden 


and 
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and moderation of Criſpinus, who reſpects, in n R. 546. 
antient friend and gueſt, the name and obligations — Om 
himſelf. has renounced ; who: patiently ſuffers: hims 
{elf to be reproached at the ey of both armies 
with meanneſs of ſpirit and cowardice, with which 
military men uſually are infinitely affected; and 
who even in ſuch a caſe does not believe it allow - 
able for him to make uſe of his arms without the 
permiſſion of his Generals? On the other ſide, 
can we forbear deteſting the ſavage brutality of 
Badius, who through à frantick deſire of glory, 
forgets the ſtricteſt ties of nature; ties, which form 

the greateſt happineſs of life? But what then 
ſnould we think of our modern duelliſts, who 
trampling under foot the laws of their country, 
and even the law of God, think themſelves ob- 
liged, through a: falſe point of honour, unknown 
to all the Pagan world, to imbrue their hands in 
the blood of their beſt friend, for an unguarded 
word, that has ps eſcaped him at table, or in 
the company o familiar friends, with whom we 
talk without circumſpection and reſerve? To ex- 
poſe one's life for the defence of one's country 
and Prince, is an action of the higheſt generoſi- 

But to brave death through a ridiculous va- 
nity, and to fall in effect into the hands of an of- 
fended and omnipotent God, is a folly, or rather 
1 prodigious a phrenzy, that there is not a great- 

er proof of the blindneſs of men, than their hav- 
ving been capable of annexing the idea of reputa · 
tion to ſo abſurd and ſenſeleſs an action. 

Hannibal in the mean time came to the aid of Batele 
Capua, and having advanced very near that city, gr ce. 
the third day after he drew out his troops in bat- al and 
tle; well affured, that the Romans, overcome Hannibal 
ſome days before by the Campanians, would find — 
it much more difficult to ſuſtain him and his vic- Liv. _ 


torious army. In the ren of the battle, the 19. 
Roman 


| C. 212. 
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A. R. 549-Roman army, overwhelmed with the darts dif- 


charged upon them by the enemy's cavalry, began 
to give way, when the Conſuls, having ordered 


theirs to charge the enemy, reduced the whole 
action to a battle of the horſe. Things were in 
this ſtate, when the army of Sempronius, under 
the command of the Quæſtor Cn. Cornelius, having 
been perceived far off, made both ſides believe, 
that they were going to have ſome new enemy 
upon their hands. In conſequence, the two ar- 
mies, as if by conſent, retreated, and returned 
into their reſpective camps, without ** advan- 
tage of either ſide. 

The following night, the Conſuls, to oblige Gi 
nibal to remove from Capua, marched each a dif- 
ferent way, Fulvius towards Cumæ, and Appius 
into Lucania. The next day, Hannibal being in- 
formed, that the Conſuls had abandoned their 
camp, and were retired different ways, after hav- 
ing been | uncertain how to act for ſome time, he 
determined at length to follow Appius. That 
General made him march and countermarch a 
great many different ways, and then ſtealing a 
march upon him, returned to Capua by a diffe- 

rent rout. 
- Hannibal made himſelf end by ho: occa- 
ſion he had in this place of gaining an advan- 
1 Cn, tage over a conſiderable body of Roman troops. 
1ius Penn. M. Centenius, ſirnamed Penn, an old and high- 
la defrat- ly eſteemed Centurion, ho bad quitted the ſer- 
2 1 vice, deſired an audience of the Senate, and aſked 
Fre the command of five thouſand men. He pro- 
| miſed, that as he perfectly knew both! the enemy 
and the country, where the war was catrying on, 
be ſhould not be long without rendering the Com- 
monwealth ſome important ſervice. He added, 
that he ſhould uſe againſt Hannibal the ſame arts 
and ſtratagems he had hitherto employed ä 
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the Roman General and armies. This (a) p ro- Ast. C. . 


miſe was believed as ſlightly, as it had been hiy 
made: as if there was no difference between ihe 


merit of a private Officer, and the talents of a 
General. Faſtead of 


having voluntarily N him on his march, he 
arrived in Lucania, with double the forces he had 
on ſetting out from Rome. Here he found Han- 
nibal, who had halted after having ineffectually 

purſued Appius. Aſſoon as the two armies came 
5 view, they expreſſed the ſame ardor for coming 


to blows, The 0 was not equal. On the 


one ſide, Hannibal commanded; on the other, 
a Centurion: on the one ſide veteran troops, yho 
counted: their campaigns. by their victories z 

the other raw ſoldiers, raiſed in haſte and badly 
armed. However, notwithſtanding ſo great an 
inequality, the battle continued above two hours, 
the Romans making extraordinary efforts of va- 


lour, as long as Centenius was at their head. But, 


as he expoſed himſelf without reſerve to the darts 
of the enemy, not only to ſuſtain the reputation he 
had acquired by his paſt actions, but to avoid the 
diſgrace he ſhould incur, for the future, if he ſur- 
vived a defeat which could only be imputed to his 
own; raſhneſs; he ſoon. found the death he de- 
fired, and the Romans, immediately. gave way, 
Hannibal knew ſo well how to ſhut them up on 
all ſides with his cavalry, that of ſo great a mul- 
titude ſcarce a thouſand eſcaped, al . er Pe» 
ale ether; 15 os bande or an 
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giving him five why ek 
men, they granted him eight-thouſand;, and many - | 1 
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A. R. 547, 


Mt. C. 211, 
1 e Crarumalus. 1 


P. SvULPICIVS GarBa. 
Capua be- 1 Was properly ſpeaking this your, har the 
— is ſiege of Capua was carried on by the Romans with 
an ardor, or rather with a fey that has few ex- 
amples. The better to conceive the motives, that 
animated the Romans in this enterprize, we muſt 
remember the manner, in which the Campanians, 
Who had been antient allies of Rome, had acted in 
reſpect to them. The firſt defeats of the Romans 
by Hannibal had already much ſhaken their fide- 
lityz when the blow received at Cannæ entirely 
t an end to it, They believed the power of the 
. — entirely and irretrievably ruined by the 
loſs of that battle. Flattered with a fooliſn hope 
of ſucceeding them in the empire of Italy, they 
went over to Hannibal; and not contented with 
abandoning their antient allies in their misfortunes, 
they added cruelty to perfidy, and inhumanly put 
all the Romans in their city to death. Their ex- 
ample was in a manner the ſignal of revolt for 
moſt of the other States of Italy, who in like 
manner quitted the Romans, and Joined the 
victor, 
It is eaſy to uae the relentinegt?! which the 
Romans conceived for a treachery ſo black in all 
its circumſtances, and of which the conſequences 
had been ſo fatal to them. Accordingly, aſſoon 
as they ſaw themſelves a little reinſtated in their 
affairs, they determined to beſiege —_ and not 
The fege to quit it, till they had made themſelves maſters, 
_— „and taken ample vengeance of it. 
 riedon by Q: Fulvius Flaccus, and Ap. Claudius Pulcher | 
the two had began the ſiege during their Conſulſhip, and 
Pro-con- the command had been continued to them under 


1 xiv, the title of * in * to terminate tis 
15 important : 


* Sul ezeius, Ce 


important war. Beſides the public intereſt, their 15 1 
1 


nnn \ 
* . 


The beſieged on their fide, who had continually Ip 
before their eyes their inhuman treatment of tbe 
Romans, and what they ought to expect in their 


glory was concerned in it, and they uſed all poſ- 
_ ſible efforts to bring it to a ſpeedy and happy end. 


turn, defended themſelves with courage, ſupport- 


ed þ a ſtrong Carthaginian garriſon, which Han- 


nibal had left in their lob under the command of 
Boſtar and Hanno. They made frequent and vi- 
gorous ſallies, in which, f ugh much inferior in 


the actions of the foot, they had almoſt always the 
advantage with their cavalry, which was the weak 


ſide of the Romans. The latter, ſuffering with 
pain an 8 they Sous not es, con- 
ceived a . a mene They 
choſe out of the he epi active and light-bodied 


men, whom they accuſtomed to mount behind the 


horſe, and to diſmount on the firſt ſignal, - They 
gave them ſhorter ſhields than the — K and to 
each ſeven, javelins four feet long, with ſuch fine 
and thin points, that they bent and loſt their edges 
very eaſily; ſo. that after being once diſcharged, 
— neither could be of uſe to the enemy, nor be 
returned againſt thoſe; who had uſed them firſt. 

When may. came to blows. with the enemy's ca- 

valry, theſe light · armed troops leaping ſuddenly 
from their horſes, diſcharged ar their javelins one 
after another upon the cavalry of Capua; ſo that a 


body which, formed to - al note gore birth, to 
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TT Capua began to be reduced 00 extremities, and 


Hamibal * famine to be felt very ſenſibly in it, The common 


come; tothe people and the ſlaves were abſolutely in want of 
aid of Ca, bread. Hannibal Was actually employed in find- 


pu? 3 an 


etires af- ing means to reduce the citadel of Tarentum, (for 


ter à rude RE Was in eee of the city) when he received 
battle. a courier from Capua, which informed him, that 
50 xi. the Campanians could hold out no longer againſt 
75 the Romans, if he did not come to their aid. 
(a) The deſire of taking the citadel of Tarentum 
kept Hannibal ſome time in ſuſpence: but at 


length the intereſt of Capua prevailed, He ſaw 


all the States of Italy, as well allies as enemies, 


were intent upon this, as upon a leflon, by which 
they were, to judge 'the event, good or bad, 
with which the revolt of their own citizens would 
be attended. Having therefore left a great part 
of his baggage i in the country of the Bruttii, and 
the main body of his heavy armed troops, he 
took with him only the flower of his ' infantry 


and cavalry, which was in a condition to move 


with great diligence, and advanced by great march- 
es to Capua. © He however ordered thirty three 
elephants to follow him. 
When Hannibal arrived near Tifata, he hale- 
ed on an eminence, that commanded Capua. From 
thence he gave the befiged notice of his arrival, 
and directed them to make a general ſally at all 
the gates at the ſame time, that he ſhould attack 
the Roman camp. The battle was rude: and e- 
ven the lines were partly forced at firſt, and the 
| Fehn N dangerouſly Wounded.” But the 


(a) cum in hoc ſtatu wy quam omnium Aces 
Cap uam res eſſent. Anniba- 
ſem diverſum Tarentinæ ar- documento futurz qualem 

unde Capuzque reti- cumque eventum defectio ob 
= trahebant curæ. Vi- Romans *. Liv. 


_ tamen rolpeins Capug, 


Romany 


* — Videbat animos, 
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Romans defended themſelves with ſo much vigour, 18 21. 


that at lengfir both Hannibal and the Campanians 
were repulſed. This action, according to fome au- 
thore, coſt them very dear. 


The Carthaginian General, ſeeing he could nei- Honnibat 
ther reduce the Romans to another battle, nor narches . 
force their lines in order to enter the city, did againſt 


* in an de wrath that he ſaw impractica- make 
He however di 


deſign 
ful dfverfion. he marched fuddenly — Rome, . 
He did not "deſpair of taking fome part of the 
city at the firſt ſurprize; and at all events he flat- 
tered himſelf, that the danger of the Capital would 
oblige the Roman Generals to raife the ſiege of 
Capua, in order to fly with their troops to the 
aid of their country. Or laſtly he conceived 
that if in order to continue the — they ſhould 
divide their troops, their weakneſs might give ei- 
ther the beſieged or bimſelf ſome occaſion of beat- | 
Ing mew == > 

Only one ding gave him ain; which was, 
leaſt the Campanians, loſing all hope when they 
ſhould ſee him remove, ſhould' furrender to the 
Romans. To obviate this inconvenience, he en- 
gaged a Numidian by great preſents to charge him- 
ſelf with a letter, and to repair to the Roman camp 
as à deſerter, and from thence to enter Capua. 
The letter to the Campanians was to the following 
effect, That he had choſen to retire and march 
* towards Rome, only for their good, and to 
* reduce the Romans to raiſe the ſiege from the 
= neceſſity they would be in of aiding their EOun- 

te try. That they ſhould not loſe "pla and 


te that ſome days patience would 'plage' them 
* in perpetual ſecurity and ' repoſe." He took 
8 with him, proviſions only for ten i and hav- 
ing 


not yet abandon the care of — i 
err and in order to deliver i it, he formed a Liv. xvi. 
worthy of his valour. To make a power“ : | 


„ 
2 „ N 3 
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4.8.54: ing cauſed a great number of barks to be got 


4. G11. ready, he made his army paſs thejulturnus 1 in 
the night. 


7e Pre. Aﬀeoon as it was known at Rome, that Han- 


el Ful- nibal was upon his march, the Senate aſſembled 


Pins re- 


erivtror- immediately. A Senator, named P. Cornelius 
ders to - Aſina, Was as having all the Generals with their 


march” armies recalled from all parts of Italy, for the 


with e defence of Hos: 7 Fabian, wh who was * leſs in- 
„ trepid in great dangers, t circum to pre- 
— of — them, oppoſed this motion ſtrongly, He 
Rome. « repreſented, that it would be ſhameful to quit 
* ** 4e Capua, and to take the alarm on the leaſt mo- 
s tions of Hannibal, That it was utterly im- 
4e probable, that a General, who kad not dared 

4 to appear before Rome, after the victory he 

<« had gained at Cannæ, ſhould flatter himſelf 

<« with taking it, after having been repulſed be- 

„ fore Capua. That his deſign was not to be- 

& ſiege Rome, but to deliver the place actu- 


« ally beſieged. And that as for him, he be- 


„ lieved that the troops in Rome ſufficed for its 
defence. A third opinion, which was a me- 
dium between the other two, propoſed by P. Va- 


lerius Flaccus, carried the queſtion. This was to 


make Fulvius come to Rome with a part of the 

that were before Capua, whilſt his Collegue, 
with the reſt of the army, ſhould, continue the 
ſiege. Aſſoon as the Senate's orders arrived in 
the camp, Fulvius ſet out with the choſen troops 
of the three armies, which amounted to fifteen 
thouſand foot and a thouſand horſe, He knew 
that Hannibal had taken his rout through the 
Latine way, and he took his through, the Appi- 
an, after having ſent orders to all the municipal 
cities on his march or in the neighbourhood, to 
have proviſions in readineſs for him. The ſoldi- 
ers full of chearfulneſs and Wen, exhgrted each 


other 


— / / rc r 
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other to double their pace, by putting one another 4. N. t. 
in mind, that ey were going: to defend iber 
common country. 

In the mean time Hannibal approached, ap Creed 
the conſternation augmented in the city according «/«r= 
to the different rumours that were ſpread /often.;,, 
without foundation, and always beyond truth, T be; "Wa 
Roman ladies filled all the pln and bathed 
in tears, proſtrating themſelves before the altars, 

and lifting up their hands to heaven implored tlie 
aid of the Gods, The Senators all placed them- 
ſelves around the Magiſtrates in the Forum, to be 
in continual readineſs to aſſiſt them with their 
counſels on any unforeſeen events that might hap 

every moment. Thoſe,” who were cap 
of ſerving in perſon, came and offered themſelves 
to the Conſuls, The troops were diſtributed at 
the gates, around the walls, in the capitol, in 
the citadel and even without Rome upon the Al- 
ban mountain, and upon che Les? of eren 
near Tibur (Tvoli). 
In the midſt of this e embed drives the 
Proconſul Fulvius, It was the cuſtom for the Pro- 
conſuls to loſe their authority and right to com- 
mand the moment they ſet foot within the city. 
To diſpenſe with this law in reſpect to Fulvius, 
the Senate conferred upon him equal authority 
with the Conſuls. He entered with his army Se che 
through the gate Capena, croſſed the quarters Ca: N of 
ring and Eſquiliæ, and encamped between the _ 
gates E N and Collina. F preſence a little 34% 
revived the city's courage, places. 
At the ſame time, Hannibal incamped near the Hannibal 
Anio, about three miles from the city. From thence mar. | 
he advanced with two thouſand horſe from the gate % ibid. 
Collina to the temple of Hercules, arid going on all ho 
ſides, he examined the walls and ſituation of tze 
city as near as he could.  Elaceus: confidered his 
| daring .. 


Fur vlus, 3 Conſuk. 
4. R. 54. dating to ride about. ſo quietly in the ſight of, and ſo 
4a. near Rome, as an inſult, and ſent out a detach 

ment of cavalry to drive him from- the walls, and 
. Wy make him return to his camp. As an action 
egnſued between theſe two bodies of horſe, the 

Conſuls made twelve hundred Numidian deſerters, 

who were upon the Aventine hill, croſs the city 


judging them the beſt troops for fighting in the midſt 


of hollow ways, gardens and ſepulchres, The com- 


mon People believed then, that theſe Numidians 


were a part of the enemy who had ſeized the A- 
ventine hill. The alarm was ſo great, that if 
the camp of the Carthaginians had not been with- 
out the city not far off, the People would have 
abandoned it directly. The fear of Hannibal ſtop- 
ped them. Each of them retired. into his own 
houſe, and from the roofs began to throw ſtones 
at the Numidian deſerters, believing . them the e- 
nemy. The tumult could not be appeaſed, nor 
the People undeceived by diſcovering the error to 
them, becauſe the ſtreets were full of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, who in the ſudden terror in- 
to which the firſt rumour. of Hannibal's approach 
had thrown them, had taken refuge there in mul- 
titudes with all their cattle. Happily the Romans 
had the advantage in the engagement between the 
cavalry, and obliged the enemy to retire. As 
every moment tumults aroſe in different parts of 
| the city, the Senate for the more eee iately 
remedying them gave authority and right to com- 
mand, to all who had been either Dictators, Con- 
ſuls, or Cenſors. The reſt, of the day, and the 

Beth fide ni iht following were extremely tumultuous. 


L e. . be next day Hannibal having paſſed the. A- 


ale nio, offered the Romans — The Conſuls 

and Fulvius did not decline it. Both ſides pre- 
| reve = pared to do their duty well in an action of which 
— *% ee * to be the prize; when a violent ſtorm, 
| Liv. XXvi. = with 
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With rain and hall, diſtreſſed both armies to ſuch ©: No 225. 
a degree, that the ſoldiers finding it next to i wy 
| poſſible to keep under arms, and thinking of no 


thing ſo little as the enemy, retired haſtily into 200 


their ſeveral camps. They had ſcarce re: entered 
them, when che weather became fine and ſerene. 
The ſame thing having happened the next day, 
Hannibal believed that there was ſomething ſu- 
pernatural in the event: and, according to Livy, 
(a) criedout, that the Gods had deprived bim ſame. 
times of the. will, and ſometimes of the power of ta. 
king Rome. It was a general opinion amongſt the 
Romans and their. enemies,” that Providence was 
in a peculiar manner intent upon the —— 
of Rome: nor were they miſtaken. 


Two things highly — Hlannibel, The Haste, 


firſt was his being informed, that at the very time vertfeaby 
he was: incamped at one of the gates of Rome, . 
recruits had been ſent out at another for the army rerires ms 
in Spain. The ſecond, though not ſo important Ade 
in itſelf, was ſtill more offenſive to him; which ; 
was, that the very ground on which he was in- 
camped, had juſt being ſold at Rome, without ax 
abatement of the price. This laſt ſtroke affected 
him much, and he was fo inraged, that there 
ſhould be any one ſo bold at Rome as to buy land 
actually occupied by his army, that he alſo cauſed 
the goldſmith's ſhops round the Forum of Rome 
to be ſold by auction. x 
Alfter this bravado, Hannibal ſet out, 5 * 
matched to the extremity of Bruttium in Italy, 
renouncing the hope of ſaving Capua. Fulvius Falvias | 
immediately returned to Join his collegue, in order oh 
to compleat the man . winch. the pore f wu 
| ke? argue ee in | 
'< Audi vox | Annibalis' me nod mentm no dari 1 | 


fertur, Potiunde fibi urbi: Ro. | dd fortungm. + "Gi * 
50 | pua 
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A. R. . Capua was then abandoned to itſelf, and deſti - 
Capua re. tute of all reſources. The Campaniatis then felt 
duced to all the evils into which they had phinged them- 
air. ſelves in renouncing the amity of the Romans. 
They at that moment ſaw all the horror of their 
guilt, and were from thenceforth ſolely engroſſed 
by that object. The Pro- conſul, in conſequence 
of a decree of the Senate, cauſed a proclamation 
to be made, by which a general pardon was grant- 
ed for all ſuch citizens of Capua as ſhould go over 
to the Romans before a certain day. This was 
made known in the city: however none took the 
benefit of ſo favourable, and ſo little merited, an 
Solely engroſſed, as I have already faid, 
by the blackneſs of their treachery, and the horrid 
barbarity with which it was attended, they could 
not perſuade themſelves, that the offer made them 
was fincere and real, nor that 10 great a crime 
could ever be pardoned. | TL ES 
The garri- The city was now without, counſel, as well as 
Hunt, reſource. The nobility had abſolutely abandoned 
bal, and the care of affairs, None of the principal citizens 
mate; him appeared in publick. The Senators, ſeeing their 
5-0/4, city not in a condition to reſiſt the Romans, had 
Nele. ſhut themſelves up in their houſes; in expectation 
of certain death, and the ruin of their country, 
All power was in the hands of Hanno and Boſtar, 
commanders of the Carthaginian garriſon. The 
latter, more anxious for themſelves than their al- 
ties, wrote to Hannibal, not only with great liber- 
ty, but with warm reproaches. They com- 
* plained, that he had not only abandoned Capua 
to the enemy, but delivered up themſelves and 
« the. whole garriſon to the moſt. cruel puniſh- 
„ ments. That he had retired into Bruttium, as 
« if to hide himſelf, and not to ſee the fate of 
«..Capua. - That the Romans ſet him a quite dif- 
L ferent example. That the ſiege of Rome _ 
28 e | | - « cou 
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90 could not force them to quit that of. Capua: 0 4% 


% much more conſtancy did the Romans ſhew i in * 


reſpect to their enemies, than Hannibal in fa- 


2877 
3 


R. 


— 


, vour of his allies. That if he returned to Ca- N Fe, 


* pua, and turned his whole forces on that ſide, 
% themſelves and the Campanians were ready to 
„ make a ſally, determined either to conquer, or 
6 to periſn. That the Carthaginians had not paſ- 
«ſed the Alps to make war upon the people of 
«© Rhegwm and Tarentum, That wherever the 
% Roman legions were, the armies of Carthage 

0 ought to be. That it was thus the ſucceſſes at 
« Trebia, Thraſymenus, and Cannæ, had been 
acquired, that is, by ſeeking, attacking, and 
forcing the enemy to come to blows.“ 

The Carthaginian commanders had intruſted 
this letter to ſome well-inclined Numidians, who 
for the ſake of a reward, went over to the camp 
of Flaccus as deſerters. They were diſcovered, 
and upon being tortured, beſides confeſſing the 
letter in queſtion, they declared that there were ma- 
ny other Numidians in the Roman camp, who like 
themſelves had fled thither under the appearance of 
deſerters, but who in reality were ſpies. More 


than ſeventy were ſeized; and after having been 


ſcourged with rods, with thoſe who had been late- 
ly taken, and had their hands cut off, they were 
all ſent back to Capua. 


The People were in a confternation at the fight Dilibire- 
of theſe wretches, and by their cries and menaces 7 / the 
forced the Senators to aſſemble, in order to delibe- — * 
rate upon what it was neceſſary to do in the pre- Liv. xxvi. 


ſent ſituation. The prevailing opinion was to 13. 


ſend — to the Roman Generals, to anden 
to move them by their ſubmiſſion. 
But Vibius Virius, who had been one of che 
| I authors of the revolt, when it came to 

is turn to ſpeak, expreſſed himſelf to a quite dif- 


8 ferent 


5 
1 8 
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* 201. ferent effect. 'Thoſe; ſaid he, 4who propoſe ſending 
Eloguens deputies to the Romans to treat of peace and to ſur- 
diferurſe Tender to them, muſt bardly have refletted either upon 
of Vibius what they evould have done themſelves; if they bad 

Firies. been vittorions over the enemy, or upon the treatment 

they are now o expect. Howl do gou then hope 10 
be received in tbeè preſent conjundture, us you were 
beretofore, whenz io obtain their protection againſt 
the Samnites, we put ourſelves, our children, our all 
into their hands: Have you already forgot at what 
time; and in what circumſtances, we renounced the 
alliance of the Romans? How, inſtead of diſmiſſing 
their garriſon; we put them to death, by the moſt 
ięnominious puniſhments and torments? Ho mam 
times,- and with what fury, we: have ſallied upon 
them and attacked their camp? How wwe called in 
Hannibal to deftroy them? And which bas but juſt 
paſſed, how we' made him ſet out * bence 10 be- 
Ake Rome? 
Examine now nike their hatred * bu fn made 
them undertake, that you may Judge from. thence; 
what you are to hope from them: Seeing Italy attu- 
ally a prey to a ſtranger ; obliged to ſuſtain the al. 
zacks of an enemy; come from the remoteſt parts of 
the univerſe, in the very heart of their dominions; 
and ſuch an enemy as Hannibal, the Romans quit 
every thing, quit even Hannibal himſelf, to ſend the 
— Con uls with Iwo Conſular. armies to beſiege Ca- 
* Ii is now almoſt to years; that they. lave 
8 —. cloſely ſhut up on all ſides; they are fiercely 

Aeietermined to ſubdue us by famine; ſuffering; exceed- 
naeh themſelves, and expoſing themſelves to the utmoſt 
. ' dangers, and ibe rudeſt fatigues, often cut to pieces 

around their intrenchments, and laſtly almaſt ent ireißʒ 

tor med in their camp. But Ido not. ſtop at all this; 
1b 15 @ common thing to ſuffer fatigues and dangers, 
when tbe city of an is attacked. Ve have 

nd more Jenfible ' marks of their implacable r, 


5 | 4 


— 


** 
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A. R. 4 
and batred. Hannibal, with numerous bodies of 40.852 —— 


Fborſe and foot atlacted ibeir camp, and took Part of 
17 > J great a danger made no change in them. He 
the Vulturnus,” and burnt the country of Cales: 


they ſat" the ruin of the lands of their allies un- 


moved. He marched his troops againſt Romeè itſelf  - 
ſo dreadful a ſtorm, that raged ſo near their home, 
did not alter them. At leugth be paſſed the Anio, 
incamped three miles from their capital approached 


their very walli, and was upon the point of depri- . 


ving them even of Rome itſelf, if they did not aban- 
don Capua. They ſtill perſetered. Vas ever fury a 
% obftinate'? The wildeſt ferceſt beaſt will quit its 

prey; if ius young ones are attacked in ils den. But 
noi hing can forte the Romans from Capua; neither. 
Rome beſiged; the tries. and groans of their wives 
and children, which might in a manner be heard hi- 


ther; their altars, temples, houſhold-gods, nor tombs © 


of ther anceſtors Pr of ane,” and deftroyed*' 2 deter- 


mined are they" to puniſb us, and fo nuch do they 


thirſt after our blood] And we ought not to be ſur- 


prized atisbis; for wel bad done as wb, bad for- 


tune pul it in our power. 

We have here a truth placed in its full light, 
and I do not. know a more perfect model of elo- 
quence in, this kind: but the moſt difficult part of 
his deſign remains to be brought about: this was 


to male his hearers determine to kill themſelves: 


he therefore eee and concluded his diſcourſe 
as follows: 

For this reaſon,” as'the Gods have 2 determined; 
not having it in my power to avoid death, at laft, 
whilſt J am free and maſter of my fate, I will, by 
an honourable and eaſy death, ſpare myſelf the tor- 
ments and ignominy the enemy flatter themſehues with 
e Us me. No; (a) 1 will not ſee the haughty 

| victors 


40 Non videbo 450 — & Q. Fulvium victoria 
'V OL. V. : U inſolenti 
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An. C.2ax, ors inſult 80 miſery. I will not ſee myſelf a caps 
tive, laden with chains, dragged through the ſtreets 


of Rome as an oraament of my. enemy's triumph, then 
thrown into an hideous dungeon, or faſtened to a 
ſtake, and. cruelly ſcourged with. rods, to end by a 
Roman ax. I will not ſee my country deſtroyed and 
in flames; nor the helpleſsneſs of ſex and age aban- 
dend tothe brutality and fury of the foldiers. They 
have deſtroyed the city of Alba from whence they 


' ſprung, to the very foundations, that there may be 


uo trace, uo remembrance of their firſt origin: Judge, 


after this, whether they will ſpare Capua, to which 


they are greater enemies than to Carthage itſelf. 
Thoſe therefore amongſt you who chuſe rather to com- 
ply with their bard fate, than to experience ſuch miſ- 
fortunes, may find at my houſe an entertainment [ 
have prepared for them. When our ſenſes are bound 
up and ſuſpended by wine and meats I will order all 
ny gueſts to be ſerved with the fame bowl, myſelf 
ſhall drink of the firſl. This cup ball preſerve our 
bodies from torments; and our minds and courage 
from affronis and indignities; i ſhall ſpare our eyes 


inſolenti ſubninos, neque vin- 


tus per urbem Romam trium- 
i ſpectaculum trahar, ut de- 


inde in carcere, aut ad palum 
deligatus, lacerato virgis ter- 
o, cervicem ſecuri Romanæ 
ubjiciam: nec dirui incendi- 


que patriam videbo, nec rapi 


ad ſtuprum mattes Campanas, 


— ingenuos pue- 
ros. , unde iph oriun- 
di erant, a fundamentis proru- 
erunt, ne ſtirpis, ne memoria 
originum ſuarum extaret: ne- 
dum eos Capuæ parſuros cre- 
dam, cui infeſtiores quàm Car- 
thagini ſunt. Itaque quibus 
veſtriim ante fato cedere, quam 
hæc tot tam acerba videant, in 


animo eſt, tis apud me hodie 


 epulz inſtructæ paratæque ſunt. 


Satiatis vino ciboque poculum 
idem, quod mihi datum fue 
rit, circumferetur. Ea potio 
corpus ab cruciatu, animum a 
contumeliis ; oculos, aures, a 
videndis audiendiſque omnibus 
acerbis indigniſque, qua ma- 


nent victos, vindicabit. Pa- 
rati erunt, qui magno rogo in 


propatulo zdium accenſo cor- 
pora exanima injiciant, | Hæc 
una via & honeſta & libera ad 
mortem. Et ipſi virtutem 
mirabuntur hoſtes, & Annibal 
fortes ſocios ſciet ab ſe deſertos 
ac proditos elſe, Liv. 

and 
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and ears the cruel necgſity of ſeeing and bearing all 4: &. 54r« 
the injuries that are the portion of the conquered. us onans 
great fire ſhall be kindled in my court-yard, into 
which our bodies ſhall be thrown by thoſe T have ap- 
pointed to do us that laſt office. This is the only ho- 

 nourable method we now have to quit life. Our ene- 55 
mies themſelves will admire our courage, and Hanni- 
bal know, be bas abandoned and betrayed generous al- 
ties, that deſery ed to bave been treated by him with 
more fidelity: 

Amongſt thoſe who heard this diſcourſe, there Many of 
were more that approved than had courage enough” R 
to put it in execution. Moſt of the Senators, not themſelves 
deſpairing of obtaining pardon from the clemency Liv. xxvi. 
of the Romans, were for ſurrendering, and actu- 14. 
ally ſent deputies to them. About twenty-ſeven 

of them however went with Vibius Virius to that 
fatal banquet, Whilſt they were at table, they 
endeavoured to forget by wine and good cheer 
their cruel ſituation. At the end of the feaſt, they 
all took the poiſonz and then having embraced 
each other for the laſt time, and deplored their 
own and their country's fate, they ſeparated. 
Some ſtayed behind to be burnt in one common 
funeral pile: others retired to their own houſes. 
The quantity of wine and victuals, which they 
had taken, prevented the immediate effect of the 
poiſon. However they all died, before the Ro- 
mans entered the city. 

The next day the gate, called I $ gate, Capua fur- 
which fronted the Roman camp, was opened by renders at 
the order of C. Fulvius Lieutenant-general. A to d. 

Roman legion with a body of the allies entered 

the city under the command of C. Fulvius the 

Lieutenant. The firſt thing he did was to order 

all the arms in Capua to be brought in. He 

poſted guards upon all the gates of the city, to | 

prevent any body from going out. He ſeized the + - 
| U 2 | Cartha- 
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pete DX, eo . Carthaginian garriſon, and ordered the Senators 
to repair to the Roman Generals in their camp. 
When they came there, they were all put in irons, 

and were commanded to ſend all the gold and ſil- 

ver they had in their houſes to the Quæſtors. The 

gold amounted in weight to ſeventy pounds, which 

is about 2600 or 2700 pounds of our money; 

and the ſilver to three thouſand two hundred 
pounds in weight, about twelve thouſand five hun- 

dred pounds ſterling. Twenty-five Senators were 
put under a ftrift guard at Cales, and twenty- 
eight at Teanum: theſe were thoſe who were 
known to have contributed moſt to the reyalt of 
Capua from the Romans. Jo 


| Dreadful Fulvius and Appius did not agree concerning 


puniſoment the treatment of the Senators of Capua. The 
nat glatter inclined to lenity, the other to ſeverity in 
inhabi- excels. Appius was for having the affair left to 
tants the deciſion of the Roman Senate; and he added, 
8 xxV1. that it was proper to enquire whether ſome muni⸗ 
5 cipal cities, or of the country of the Latines, had 
not entered into the conſpiracy with Capua, and 

given it aid. As to this laſt article, Fulvius re- 
preſented warmly, that they ought to be far 

% from thinking of any ſuch thing: that it was 
to diſturb faithful allies by doubtful accuſa- 

< tions, and to make their fate depend on wit- 

„ nefles unworthy of belief, who had never 

* known any rule but their paſſions or caprice, | 

<« either in their diſcourſe or actions. Appius 

how ſtrongly ſoever his Collegue ſpoke, perſiſted 

in being of opinion, that in an affair of that im- 
portance it was undoubtedly neceſſary to wait or- 

ders from Rome. He was miſtaken. In the 
evening Fulvius commanded the principal officers 

to have two thouſand choſen horſe in readineſs 
againſt midnight. With this detachment he ſet 

out in the night, and arrived early in the morn- 

po: hrs 71 ing 
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ing at Teanum. The People there were aſto- 
niſhed to ſee him at that time. He repaired di- 
rectly to the forum, whither a great multitude 
of the inhabitants followed immediately. He 


there commanded the Magiſtrate to bring out the 


Campanians he had in his cuſtody; and after hav- 
mg cauſed them to be ſcourged with rods, he or- 
dered their heads to be ſtruck off. From thence 
he proceeded on the ſpur to Cales, with the ſame 
detachment, in order to perform the like execu- 


tion. He had already aſcended his tribunal, and 


the Campanians were faſtened to the ſtake, when 
a courier was ſeen to arrive in haſte, who deli- 
vered a letter to Fulvius from the Prætor Cal- 
purnius, and a Decree of the Senate. The joy 
of the place was univerſal upon the rumour, that 
the Senate reſerved the cognizance of this affair to 


itſelf. Fulvius who ſuſpected it, cauſed the Cam- 


panians to be executed, before he opened the let- 
ter and decree. He then read the diſpatches. The 
contents could not prevent what was paſſed, and 
of which the Proconſul had only haſtened the exe- 
cution to be beforehand with any obſtacles. 


When Fulvius roſe in order to depart from Death of 


A 
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nt. C. 211. 


thence, Taurea Jubellius of Capua, breaking 2 


through the croud, called to him by his name. 
That magiſtrate having reſumed his place in great 
ſurprize, in order to know what he would have 
of him: Command alſo, ſaid he to him, that ſome- 


body may cut my throat, that thou mayſt boaſt of ba- 
ving butchered a braver man than thyſelf. As Ful- 


vius only anſwered, that the man had certainly 


loſt bis -ſenſes," and that his hands were beſides 
tied up by a decree of the Senate, Jubellius reſu- 


med. As, ſaid he, afier having loſt my country, 
relations, friends; after having killed my wife and 


ubellius. 


bid. 


children with my. own. hand te pre ſerve 2 from 27 


the vile treatment they were to enpect: As I ſay, 1 
27 5 9 3. cannot 
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. cannot periſp by the ſame kind of death as my coun- 

trymen, whom ] ſee here before my eyes, let my courage 

be my refuge; and deliver me from a miſerable life 1 

can 7 10 longer. Having ſpoke thus he ſtab- 

ed himſelf, with a dagger he had concealed under 
his cloaths. 

Some Authors tell all that hos juſt been rela- 
ted otherwiſe, and obſerve particularly, that Ful- 
vius had read the decree before the execution 
of the Carnpanians, and that he put them to 
death only in effect of the tacit permiſſion given 
him by theſe terms of the decree : That be ſhould 
leave the copgnizance of this affair to the Senate, 1x 
HE JUDGED IT PROPER, And indeed is it pro- 
bable, that a Magiſtrate ſhould preſume. to inſult 
the Senate in ſuch a manner, by not opening its 
orders, till it was out of his power to put them in 
execution? 

After the Proconſul was returned from Cales to 
Capua, Atella and Calatia ſurrendered to the Ro- 
mans, thoſe of the Senators who had induced their 
countrymen to embrace the party of Hannibal, 
were puniſhed there likewiſe with death, Ac- 
cordingly, fourſcore in all of the principal Sena+ 
tors had their heads cut off: more than three 
hundred Campanians were confined in the priſons, 
where they periſhed miſerably; the reſt of the 
citizens were either diſperſed or ſold, As to the 
city of Capua itſelf, however great and juſt the 
anger of the Romans was, . reaſons of intereſt pre- 
valled over the deſire of revenge, Inſtead of de- 
moliſhing it, it was thought better to annex it 
with its territory, the fineſt and moſt fertile of 
all Italy, to the Roman dominions. But it was 
deprived of all privileges, and of every thing that 
conſtitutes a free city. It was reduced to have 
eien en nor eee 1 on a N 
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vas ſent thither every year to adminiſter juſtice 48 5. 


in the name of the Roman People. 


Scarce any event more conſiderable, or more /e cn. 
glorious for the Roman People, than the ſiege 42 4 the 
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and taking of Capua paſſed during the ſecond —— | 


Punick war. It was that city, which, after the ae deter- 
battle of Cannæ, had, as I have already faid, mine no to 


flung up the ſtandard of rebellion, and drawn af- _ 5 


ter it moſt of the allies of Rome. For that rea- 
ſon, it muſt have been infinitely dear to Hanni- 
bal, and odious to the Romans: Both which it 
was in effect. It is this city they attack, and 


pra, 


make themſelves maſters of in the prefence and 


before the eyes of that formidable enemy, who 
has the ſhame and mortification to ſee it taken 
from him notwithſtanding all the efforts he made 
to fave it. We have Bin with what amazing 
courage, and obſtinate perſeverance, the Romans 
_ ated during this ſiege, After it was over, they 


ſhewed no, leſs wiſdom and prudence in their 


manner of deciding the fate of that important 


conqueſt, This is an object well worth being 


conſidered at a nearer view, and with fome care : 
Cicero will be principally my guide in this reſpect. 


The manner in which it was pops to treat Cic. de 


Capua, was much and Jong deli 
Senators judged that it was abſolutely proper en- 
tirely to demoliſh a powerful neighbouring city, 
at enmity with, and which had ſhewn an impla- 


cable hatred for Rome. (a) Every thing there 
ſeemed dangerous: the fertility of the lands, the 


(a) Campani ſemper ſu- arrogantia, quz a majoribus 
i bonitate W s.ro & noſtris alterum Capua Conſu- 


ctuum magnitudine, urbis lem poſtulavit: deinde ea 
ſalubritate, deſcriptione, pul- luxuries, quæ ipſum Anniba- 
chritudine. Ex hac copia lem, armis etiam tum invic- 
atque omnium rerum affluen- tum, voluptate vicit. Cic. 
r ie fre 2s 
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. 1bundance, of all kinds of grain and fruits, the 


good ſituation of the city, the fineneſs and ſalubri - 


ty of the air, the beauty and conveniency of the 


buildings, the affluence of all kinds of riches, and 
of all things miniſtring to pleaſure and luxury: 


fatal advantages, mortal baits, that had corrupted 
all the inhabitants from the firſt, and had inſpired 
them with ſuch arrogance, as to demand to ſhare 
the Conſulſfup with Rome, and had nurtured that 


luxury, which, with voluptuouſneſs, had overcome 


Fannibal, till then invincible to the Roman arms. 


Tbid. 
. 


Ibid. 90. 


Now could a city, that was the cauſe of all theſe 
evils, to which it might one day give birth again, 
be ſuffered to ſubſiſt ? 53 

The majority of the Senators were determined 
by other views, and found a wiſe medium proper: 
to conciliate every thing. Our: anceſtors, ſays 
* Cicero, judged, that if they deprived. the Cam- 

46 panians of their lands, magiſtrates, ſenate, aſ- 
e ſemblies, and left them no image, nor trace, of 
& aState, they ſhould have nothing farther to fear 
« from them. They reſolved therefore not to 
« deſtroy either the houſes or the walls of Capua, 


© Rome, pr hs none in it but 9 1 55 
66 who e 


en 


rinth or ky gi in this manner; 2 bag qa ar 
themſelves obliged entirely. to demoliſh both to 
their foundations: becauſe had they only deprived 
thoſe cities of their lands, ſenate, and magiſtrates ; 
ill-deſigning people might have made ſettlements, 
and cantoned themſelves in them, before Rome, 
in effect of the remoteneſs, could be informed 
of it, or at leaſt provided againſt it. Nothing of 
ci kind was to be feared from ä ſituated in 

the 


* 


Fox vius, Sorriclvs, Conſuls. 


the neighbourhood of Rome, and in a manner in f 
the ſight of the Senate and People. Accordingly, 
in all future wars, whether | in Italy or abroad, Ca- 


pua never gave Rome the leaſt umbrage, but was 
always a great ſupport to it. 


And how could any ſedition ariſe there? Therelbid. 91. 


was no longer any Aſſembly, either of the People, 
in which ſeditious diſcourſes might be held, or of 
the Senate, in which deliberations contrary to the 
repoſe of Italy might paſs: there were no magi- 
ſtrates who = the abuſe of their authority might 
excite publick complaints. All ambition, all diſ- 
cord was extinct, becauſe there were no offices to 
ſollicit, nor any honours to be diſputed with each 
other. (a) Thus our anceſtors (it is ſtill Cicero 
«« that ſpeaks) by their great wiſdom, found means 
to reduce the Campanian arrogance, and turbu- 
e lent pride, to tranquillity and entire inaction. 
„ Thereby, they avoided the odious reproach of 
* cruelty in deſtroying ſo fine and powerful a. 
city; and they took ſecure precautions for the 
future, in cutting all its nerves, and leaving it 
in a ſtate of weaknels, that made it e 
9 of moving. i 11" 


Cicero mentions another advantage alſo, upon: Ibid. 80. 


which he lays great ſtreſs; this is the profit, which 
Rome derived from the lands of Capua: a profit, 
which he preſers cd ll the 10 — revenues, that the 


Roman peo rom foreign countries. 
The rhe e —— 7 ſtopped or ſuſpended 


thoſe other revenues; whereas: that of Capua ran 


runt, 


(a) Ttaque alam Cainpani- 


am arrogantiam atque intole- 
ferociam ' ratione 


confilio majores noſtri ad in- 
ertiſſimum & 1 


otium perduxerunt. Sic, & 


| criidelitatis infamiam effuge-" 
rad; 4 


pF, urbem ex Iaks 
pulcherrimam non ſuſtulerunt; 


& & multum in poſterum provi- 


derunt, 


quòd, nervis urbis 
omnibus exſectis, urbem ipſam 
ſolutam ac debilitatam reli - 
* 154. 


no 


Foxvtvs, Svrytcrvs, Conſuls. 


a. R. 47-ran no riſque, being defended both by ſtrong ei- 


Ant,. 211. 


Liv. xxvi. 


ties and by troops in the neighbourhood; it could 
ſuffer nothing from wars; it was always equally 
ſaftained, and ſeemed in ſome meafure from the 
goodneſs of the climate, ſecure againſt the injuries 
of ſeaſons and ſtorms. He remarks, that in the 
war of Itaty, when the other revenues failed, the 
armies were ſupported with the grain of Capua. 
Accordingly he calls (a) Capua the fineſt eſtate of 
the Roman people, the moſt aſſured ſource of their 
riches, the ornament of peace, the ſupport of war, 
the moſt important of its revenues, the granary of 
the legions, and the common reſource in times of 
famine, 
I ſhall conclude theſe remarks upon Capua with 


the reflections made by Livy upon the ſame event, 


which are a kind of abridgment of all that J have 
collected from Cicero. Such, ſays he, were the 
diſpoſitions made by the Romans in reſpect to Ca- 


pua, with a wiſdom and conduct highly laudable 


in every reſpect. A ſudden and rigorous juſtice 
was executed upon the culpable. The made 
was diſperſed without hope of return. A brutal 
revenge was not exerciſed upon the houſes and 


walls, which were not guilty of the crimes of their 


inhabitants. And thereby, at the ſame time that 
the Romans acquired very conſiderable advantages 
to themſclves, they gained a reputation for cle- 
mency with their allies, by preſerving ſo illuſtrious 
and opulent a city; the ruin of which would have 
been attended with the groans of all the States of 
Campania, and their neighbours. And (5) laſtly, 


(a) Fundum , pulcherrimum (5) Confeſſio expreſſa hoſti, 
Populi Romani, caput veſtræ quanta vis in Romans ad ex- 

cuniæ,  pacis ornamentum, endas pcenas ab infidelibus 
ubſidium belli, fundamentum focus, & quam nihil in Anni- 
vectigalium, horreum legio- bale auxili ad receptos in fi- 
num, ſolatium annonæ. Fj 


id, dem tuendos, Liv. h 
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they ſnewed by a very remarkable example, on th $A. 1. 2475 
one fide how inevitable were the effects of their re 
ſentment againſt unfaithful allies, and on the other 
how weak a reſource Hannibal's protection was for 


ſuch as adhered to his party and fortune, 


nn So Bas, Patt Irocod 16 cf 
Fairs of Spain. The two Stipios divide their ar- 
mies. Cn. Scipio marches againſt Aſdrubal. He 
is abandoned by the Celtiberians, and defeated, ' 
P. Scipio, who bad marched againſt two other 
Generals, is defeated and killed in battle. The 
three Cartbaginian Generals join, and march to at- 
tack Cneus, and defeat bim. He dies. Noble 
diſintereſtedneſs of Cneus. Reflections upon the 
_ Condutt of the two Scipias. L. Marcius, a pri- 
vate Knight, is choſen to command the He 
gains tivo viftories over the Catthaginians. Man- 
ner in which Marcius's letter is received by the Se- 
pate. Cn. Fulvius is accuſed before ibe People, 
and ſentented. P. Scipio, only twenty-four years 
old, is choſen to command in Spain, in quality of 
Pro- conſul. He goes to bis province, Return of 
Marcellus to Rome. He triumphs by ovation, He 
exbibits abundance of ſtatues and paintings in it. 
Reflection upon this new kind of ' pomp. Manlius 
Torquatus refuſes the Conſulſhip. Admirable wiſ- 
dom of the youth of the century called Veturia. 
Treaty concluded between the Romans and Atoli- 
ans. Motions of the Atolians, and of Philip 
King of Macedonia. Surprizing reſolution of the 
people of Acarnania. Levinus befieges and takes 
Antiqyra. He receives news of his being elected 


Conſul. 
Q. Furvivs Ff Accus. III. 


A. R. 540. 
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Ful virus, CLAuD1vs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 540. NI E come now to reſume the affairs of Spain, 
airs of which we paſſed over, not to interrupt the 
Spain. relation of the ſiege and taking of Capua. 
Liv. xxv- It was now two years, that nothing conſiderable 
32—36. had paſſed in Spain, and that both ſides had kept 
upon the defenſive, without undertaking any thing 
againſt each dther. But, this campaign, the Ro- 
man Generals having quitted their winter- quarters, 
united all their forces, and after having held a 
council, they agreed unanimouſly, that after ha- 
ving confined themſelves ſo long to prevent A ſdru- 
bal from going to Italy as he intended, it was 
time now to put an end to the war in that province. 
That they had a ſufficient number of troops to ef- 
fect it, as they had the winter before engaged thir- 
ty thouſand Celtiberians to take arms for che Ro- 
mans againſt the Carthaginians. 
The ay The enemy had three great bodies of troops. in 
_ _ the country. A ſdrubal the ſon of Giſgo, and Ma- 
Cm go, had united the forces under their command. 
their ar- and were but five days march fromsthe camp of 
miei. the Romans. Aſdrubal, the ſon of Amilcar, who 
had long commanded the armies in Spain, was 
incamped near Anitorgis at a much leſs diſtance 
from the enemy. The deſigns of the two Scipios 
was to attack the firſt, and they conceived they 
had forces more than ſufficient to overpower him. 
All they apprehended was, that after having de- 
feated him, the two other Generals, terrified by 
his overthrow, would retire into inacceſſible moun- 
tains and defiles, and thereby protract the war. To 
avoid this inconvenience, they believed that the beſt 
choice they could make, was to divide their troops 
into two bodies, and apply themſelves at once to the 
whole war of Spain; ſo that P. Cornelius, with two 
thirds of the army, compoſed of the Romans and al- 
lies, ſhould march againſt Mago and Aſdrubal the 
{on of * whillt his brother Cneus, with the other 
| - third, 
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third, compoſed: of old troops and Celtiberians, 2. R. 5404 
ſbould act againſt the other Afdrubal. = e 
The two Generals ſet out at the ſame time with 
their armies, preceded by the Celtiberians, and 
incamped near? Anitorgis, in ſight of the enemy, 
from. whence they were ſeparated only by the ri- 
ver. Cn. Scipio continued in this place, with the 
troops that had been aſſigned him; and P. Scipio 
went Forwards, to enz on he WAI as bad been 
concerted. * 70! 
Aſdrubal 5 ena "hae hes were but Cn. Scipio 
few Romans in the army of: Cn. Scipio, and — 
the whole hope of that General was founded in the 1 74 
aid of the Celtiberians. As, he knew the infideli- e 
ty of thoſe nations, amongſt whom he had made e4 by the | 
war. ſo many years, and there was no fraud or ſtra- Celtiberi- 
tagem he did not know how to employ himſelf, el 
he treated in ſecret with the Chiefs of the Celtibe- 
rians by the means of Spaniards, that ſerved in his 
camp; and engaged them, for a great reward, to 
retire | with their troops into their own country. 
Theſe officers. did not think they committed a 
great crime in making this bargain. | For it was 
not requited of them to turn their arms againſt 
the Romans; and beſides they were paid for re- 
maining neuter, what they could ſcarce have ex- 
pected for expoling their lives to the fatigues and 
dangers of war. | Add to this, that the ſoldiers 
were pleaſed with the ſweets: of reſt, and with the 
pleaſure of returning into their country, and ſeeing 
their relations. The multitude were thus as eaſily 
brought over as their leaders. Beſides which, they 
had nothing to fear from the Romans; 'whoſe 
ſmall number made them incapable of ſtopping 
them by force. The Celtiberians packed up their 


* Tt is not” hriown in FI nor e e what river Li- 
part off Spain Anitorgis vu, wy ſpeaks of here. © | 


baggages : 


302 Fotvivs, CLavnivs, Conſuls. 
A. R. 542-baggage, and began their march to return back; 
giving the Romans no other anſwer, who aſked 
them the reaſon of this change, and conjured them 
not to abandon them, but that they were going to 
the aid of their country. Scipio ſeeing that his 
prayers made no impreſſion on his allies; and that 
he could not keep them by force; and rightly 
Judging alſo, that he was not in a condition with- 
out their aid to reſiſt the enemy, and that it was 
no longer poſſible to rejoin his brother, he made 
the only choice, that ſeemed ſalutary in ſuch a 
conjuncture: this was to march back aſſoon as 
poſſible, carefully avoiding to fight in the plains 
with an enemy entirely ſuperior to him in number 
of troops, and who having paſſed the river, fol- 
_ him at the heels, and preſſed him very 

| ard. ; 5 | | 5 | 

(a) It cannot be too much inculcated, ſays Livy, 
to the Roman Generals, to keep well upon their 
guard againſt the like perfidy; and the misfor- 
tune, that then happened to Scipio, is a leſſon, 
which ought to teach them to confide in auxili- 
ary troops, only when the number of their own 
citizens ſhall exceed that of the ſtrangers in their 

armies. = ent elt 
P. Scipio, At the ſame time, P. Scipio was expoſed to a 
who had danger till greater and more inevitable: He had 
marched to do with a new enemy, who harraſſed him con- 
e nber tinually: this was Maſiniſſa, at that time the ally 
Generals, of the Carthaginians, but whom in the ſequel, the 


ir conguer- amity he contracted with the Romans rendered 


roy ans famous and powerful: That young Prince, 


battle, from the moment Scipio arrived, advanced againſt 


(a) Id | quidem cavendum ternis credant auth, ut non 


ſemper Romanis ducibus erit, plus ſui roboris ſuarumque pro- 


exemplaque hæc verè pro do- r in caſtris habeant. 
cumentis habenda, ne ita ex- Liv, - | 


him 


FuLv1vs, CLAuplius, Conſuls. 


him | with the Numidian cavalry, and inceſſantly 4+ R. 5 
harraſſed him night and day to ſuch a degree, 


that he not only fell upon ſuch of the Romans, as 
ſtraggled ever ſo little to fetch in wood or forage, 
but frequently inſulted them even in their camp 
itſelf. He often threw himſelf into the midſt. of 
their guards, obliged them to quit their poſts with 
abundance of tumult and diſorder z and falling 
upon them during the night, when they leaſt ex- 
pected him, carried alarm and terror to their gates, 
and into their intrenchments. In a word, there 
Pas no place, nor any time, in which they were 
exempt from fear and trouble. He thereby ob- 
bged them to keep cloſe within their works, de- 
prived of all the neceſſaries of life. They were 
almoſt in the ſame ſituation as people beſieged in 
form. It even ſeemed, that they ſhould be ſhut 
up cloſer ſtill, aſſoon as Indibilis, who, it was 
ſaid, was every moment expected to arrive with 
ſeven thouſand men, ſhould join the Carthaginians, 

In this extremity, Scipio, otherwiſe a wife and 
prudent Captain, reduced by neceſſity, took a raſh 
and deſperate reſolution. This was to ſet out du- 
ring the night to. meet Indibilis, and to fight him 
wherever he ſhould. find him. Accordingly he 
left a ſmall body of troops in his camp, under the 
command of T. Fontejus his Lieutenant, and hav- 
ing began his march about the middle of the night, 
he .met the enemy he ſought, and immediately 
attacked them. They fought in ſmall parties, 
the troops not having time to form themſelves in 
battle. The Romans began to have the advantage 
in this tumultuary battle: but the Numidian 
horſe, from whom Scipio believed he had con- 
cealed his march, — * him ſuddenly on the 
flanks, put his troops into great conſternation. He 
had ſcarce began to come to blows with the Nu- 
midians, than he faw himſelf attacked by a third 
1 | | enemy. 


304 Aeli Cl AUp ius, Conſuls. 


A. R. le. enemy. The Carthaginian Generals, Who had 
AntC: 212: followed the Romans, came up. unexpectedly 'to 
charge him in the rear. Inveſted on all ſides, they 
did not know on which to face, nor where to open 
themſelves a paſſage. To eompleat the misfor- 
tune, Scipio, fighting with abundance of bravery, 
and throwing himſelf wherever the danger was 
greateſt, to animate his troops by his example, 
received a wound through his right fide with a 
lance. Aſſoon as he was ſeen to fall from his 
horſe, the cries of joy carried the news of his death 
throughout the whole army. This accident com- 
pleated the defeat of the Romans, and the enemyꝰs 
Victory. All thoſe who had not fallen in the bat- 
tle, immediately betook themſelves to flight. They | 
did not find it difficult to open themſelves''a way 
through the Numidians and light- armed ſoldiers: 
but the difficulty was to eſcape the purſuit of ſo 
many horſe; and of foot, h Wn #5 the horſe 
in ſwiftneſs. In conſequence, more of them were 
killed in flying than in battle; and not ab ſingle 
man of them had ' eſcape,” if night had not 
come on. | LED 12, 
The two agil Generals, to mes as 
much advantage of their victory as poſſible, 
hardly gave their troops fome hours reſt, and di- 
rectly marched them towards Aſdrubal, the ſon of 
Amilcar; not doubting but that, When they 
ſhould have joined him, they ſhould be in a con- 
dition to terminate the war by the total defeat of 
the Romans. Aſſoon as they arrived there, the 
Generals and ſoldiers gave themſelves up to. the 
joy, with which ſo ſignal a victory over ſo great 
a General and his army inſpired them; con- 
gratulating each other beforehand, upon that they 
5 in hopes of gaining aſſoon as they came to 
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- Forhibs, Bins one : . 
he news of Bi great a defeat had not erg K. 54. 


reached the army of Cneus Scipio: but the mourn- 75. „ e ; 
ful filence that prevailed amongſt the troops, and Cartha- 
the gloomy ſurmiſe, with, which every one 5 
poſſeſſed, were already fad preſages of the misfor- 9 
tune they were ſoon, to know. Scipio himſelf, Cucus, 
befides the deſertion of his allies, and the augmen- Who #s de. 
tation of the enemy's troops, on reaſoning and 2 5 7 1 
flecting upon all the Tircumſtapces he be, * 8 
much more inclined to fear than to 2 
fnally; ſaid he within himſelf, how coul erbe, 
and Mago have Broi ught their armies hither ſo ſoon, 
/ they bad not ermivated the war. on, their 25 ? 
Whence comes it, that. P. Scipio bas not  oppaſed their 
march, or followed them %,“ in order: that, if ble 
could not prevent the Generals of the enemy and their 
armies from joining, he might at leaſt j Join bis troops 
with thoſe of his brother., In this cruel agitation of 
mind, he thought he could not act better in his 
preſent ſituation, than to retire aſſoon and as far 
as poſſible from the enemy. Accordingly, the 
following night he marched a conſiderable way, 
without the« enemy s making any motion to pre- 
vent a retreat, of which they had no previous 
knowledge. But, aſſoon as day appeared, hav- 
ing peicaved, that che Romans were gone, they 
ſet out in; purſuit of them with great diligence, 
having ſent the Numidians before, who came up 
with them before night, and continually harraſſed 
them, by attacking them ſometimes in the rear, 
and ſometimes upon the flanks. They were there- 
fore obliged to face the enemy, Scipio command- 
ng them to fight retreating, and without halting | 
ill the Carthaginian infantry ſhould arrive. | 
But as they were frequently obliged, to ſtop, they 
made but very little way in much time. For this 
reaſon Scipio, ſeeing that night approached, drew 
off his troops from the battle, and poſted them 
Vor. V. > oh . upon 
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Fur vrus, CLavpavs, Conſuls. 
upon an eminence; little ſafe indeed for troops en- 
tirely in a conſternation, but where they were 


however leſs expoſed than they would have been 


any where elſe. He placed the baggage and ca- 
valry in the middle of the infantry, who at firſt 
repulſed the charge of the Numidians with no 
great difficulty. But when the three Generals and 
their three armies were arrived, Scipio ſaw per- 


fectly, that his ſoldiers could not reſiſt ſo many 


forces, unleſs he oppoſed them with ſome intrench- 


ments, and that was impracticable. The emi- 


nence to which he had retired was ſo naked, and 


the ground ſo hard and dry, that beſides having 
neither wood nor herbage, it was impoſſible to cut 
a trench in it, or to throw up any of the works ne- 


ceſſary in the like cafe. Add to this, that the de- 


elivity which led to it, being very eaſy and almoſt 


inſenſible, there was nothing rugged and ſteep 
enough to keep the enemy from aſcending. How- 


ever, to oppoſe them with the appearance at leaſt 


of intrenchments, they placed around them the 
packs and harneſſes of their carriage-beaſts, tied 
and made faſt together with the packs and bag- 
gage themſelves, carrying up the whole as far as 
poſſible, to the uſual height. 3%: 08 
When the Carthaginians were arrived, they 
eaſily mounted the eminence: but at firſt this new 
kind of intrenchments ſtopped them ſhort. y 
don't you advance, cried out their Generals : 

don't you remove thoſe vain, ridiculous obſtacles, 
obſtacles, ſcarce capable of topping women and chil- 
dren ? Don't you ſee, that the enemy are taken, and 
that ſculking behind that baggage they can eſcape you 


no longer? With whatever air of contempt the 


Generals made thefe reproaches, it was not eafy 
for the ſoldiers either to cut or untie thoſe harneſſes 
and baggage, which were ftrongly bound and in- 
terwove together. After much time and pains they 


Furvius, „ndünibg, Conſuls. 


at length effected it; when they entered the Ro- A. K. 226202 
man camp in ſeveral places at once. As they were 
much ſuperior in number and victorious, they did 
not find great reſiſtance from an handful of terri= _ 
fied and defeated troops: and in conſequence 
made a great ſlaughter of them. However, many 
having fled to the adjacent foreſts, got to P. Sci- 
pio's camp, where T. Fonteius his Lieutenant 
commanded. As to Cneus, according to ſome au- 
thorsz he was: killed upon the eminence even on 

the firſt attack. According to others, he eſ- 
caped with ſome few followers into a tqwer not 
far from his camp, to which the enemy; who 
could not foree the gates, ſet fire, and that Ser 

tal periſhed in it with all that were with him- 

T bis was the ſeventh year that Cn. Scipio: eme 
manded in Spain, when he was killed r a 
month after his brother Publius. 

Valerius Maximus, and Seneca, tell us a arty A dif 
ſingular circumſtance in the life of Cneus, and e Hed- 
which does him great honour; That illuſtrious oo} of 
man preſſed the Senate to fend him a ſucceſſor, re- Val Max. 
preſenting that he had a marriageable daughter, IV. 4. 
and it was neceſſary that he ſhould go ta Rome, 3 de 
to make proviſion for her fortune, and to find her Hel. XII. 
an huſband, The Senate, not willing to depriveis Nat. 
the Commonwealth of the ſervices fo ſuch a Ge-/Qzlt I. 
neral as Cn. Scipio, took his place, and acted as 
a father to his daughter. In concert with the wife! 
and neareſt relations of Cneus, they choſe her an 
huſband, and paidꝰ eleven thouſand afſes out of 
the public treaſury by way of fortune for her. (a) O 
happy bridegroom, cries Seneca, to whom the 
Roman dnn leryed-1 a8 2 iacher-in-aw 1, aud . 


Eleven 427 le at. . 4 7 O fælices viros {pact 
ibat time, were about 2 31 rum, quibus populus Rom 
Jag. 8 * ſoceri fuit. 
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840. e expect to find ſo generous a diintereſtedneſs, 


„212. 


that riſes ſo high as the love of poverty, ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting at the time of which we are ſpeaking, 
and in the moſt illuſtrious citizens of Rome? Po- 
verty again muſt have been much in honour there, 
if we conſider, that ſo ſmall a portion, as that aſ- 
ſigned by the Senate, was thought no ſhame. 
The (a) daughters of the greateſt men had often 
no other dowry but the glory of their fathers or 
families. Things were much changed in Seneca's 
time. (5) Now, ſays he, the ſum which the Se- 
nate believed ſufficient for the portion of Scipio's 
daughter, would not be enough to purchaſe one 


of our freed-· men's a ſingle: looking-glaſs: to ſuch 


an enormous height has luxury, the growth of a- 


bundance and riches, riſen; and ſo much have 
vices, its inevitable conſequence, augmented'! ' 
The two Scipios were no leſs lamented by the 


Spaniards, than by the Romans themſelves: with 


one difference however highly for the honour of 


their memories. The loſs of the provinces, that 
of the armies, and the misfortune of the Com- 
monwealth, had ſome ſhare in the grief of their 


own country: but the Spaniards lamented and de- 
plored them only and for their own ſakes. They 


however regretted the loſs of Cneus moſt. For, 


4 b having come into Spain before his brother, he had 


governed them longer, and, to uſe the expreſſion, 


had been beforehand with him in their affection, 


by giving them the firſt diſtinguiſhed proofs: of 


the juſtice and moderation of the Roman go- 


vernmene”: 0! 0 457 


(e Paternzz hereditati, praz- non ſufficit illa/ des, quam de- 


ter optimam gloriam, nihil dit Senatus pro Scipione. Pro- 
erat quod acceptum referrent. ceſſit enim immodeſtids,. pau- 
Val. Max. ? latim opibus ipſis FR lax. 

_ (5) Jam libertinorum vir- uria, & incrementum ingens 
gunculis in unum ſpeculum vitia acceperunt, 
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The two Scipios were certainly Gesch of 1 215 


great merit: on the one ſide ſo brave and intre- Reflection 
pid as to deſerve to be called 1 v (a) thunderbolts of upon the 


war; on the other, wiſe, prudent, experienced: : eonduct = 


they however form in concert and with deliberate 
deſign the plan of a campaign it is not eaſy to 
comprehend. Without any great ſkill in military 
affairs, it may eaſily be perceived, that as they 


the tu 
Scipios. 


had two different bodies of the enemy to fight. 


it was infinitely for their advantage to attack them 


ſeparately one after the other, by falling upon each 


with their whole united forces. They renounce ſo 


great an advantage upon the ſlighteſt reaſon con- 
ceiveable; for fear, ſaid they, leaſt the defeat of 
the firſt army, ſhould induce the other to retire in- 
to foreſts and inacceſſible places, which would pre- 
vent the war from being ſo ſoon terminated. 

They committed another fault no leſs groſs ; which 
was, to leave thirty thouſand ſtrangers in one of 
their armies, who probably compoſed two thirds 
of it at leaſt, and to confide the preſervation of 
the State to them. We ſee here what becomes of 


man's prudence and ability, wo God abandons 


them to themſelves. 

The defeat of the two armies ſeemed to males 
the loſs of Spain a neceſſary conſequence, and to 
contribute much to that of Italy, by admitting 
the victorious troops to go thither to the aid of 
Hannibal. We are going to ſee in what manner 


Providence, that was watchful for the ſafety of 


Rome, delivers it from this danger by a method, 
which may in ſome meaſure be ſaid to be mira- 
culous, and which — thi it is God who de- 
_ and loves. N 


31 * ; 
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AR. te. When the armies of Spain ſeemed to be entire 
L. Mareius ly deſtroyed, and the province loſt to the Romans, 
a AMnigbi is One man, little known till then, of an ingenuous, 
choſen to, though middling condition, reinſtates their affairs 
*Le army. there contrary to the opinion and hopes of all the 
He gains World. Amongſt thoſe, who eſcaped the defeat 
two Vic- of Cn. Scipio's army was a brave officer, in the 
74% Car. flower of his years, named L. Marcius, the Son 
baginians of Septimus, only a Roman Knight, but whoſe 
Liv. xxv. courage and capacity were much above the con- 
37—39- dition, in which he was born. He had ſtrengthened 
and improved an excellent genius by the inſtruc- 

tions and example of Cn. Scipio, under whom he 

had learnt during many years all that relates to the 

trade of war. And this was a certain means, for 
excelling in it. After the defeat and diſperſion of 

both armies, he had drawn together all the ſoldiers 

that had eſcaped z and having added to them all 

he could draw out of the garriſons, he had formed 

a ſufficiently conſiderable body of an army, with 

which he marched to join T. Fonteius, P. Scipio's 
Lieutenant. But the ſoldiers, then incamped on 

” this ſide of the Iberus, in a place where they had 
intrenched themſelves, having reſolved that a mi- 

litary aſſembly ſhould be held for the election of the 

perſon, that ſnould command the army, they gave 

the preference of eſteem and confidence to the 

Roman Knight againſt the Lieutenant General in 

ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, that they relieved one 

another upon their poſts in order to give their ſuf- 

frages, without ceaſing to guard their works, and 

unanimouſly choſe L. Marcius, 

The little time that remained before the coming 
of the enemy, was employed in fortifying their 
camp, and in bringing proviſions into it; the 
ſoldiers executing all the orders that were given 
them, not only with abundance of zeal and dili- 
gence, but with great courage and intrepidity. 


But 


ſon of Giſgo, had paſſed the Iberus, and approach- 
ed with deſign to extirpate all the Romans that 
lad eſeaped former defeats, and ſaw the ſignal of 


battle given by the newly elected General, re- 
membring the Generals, who had commanded 


them e, under whoſe auſpices and orders 
numerous armies uſed to march againſt the enemy, 
they all wept, ſome beating their heads, and lift- 
ing up their hands towards the Gods, whom they 
accuſed of their misfortune ; others lying down 
upon the ground, and calling their antient Gene- 
rals by their name. It was not poſſible to dry 
their tears, or ſilence their cries. The officers en- 
deavoured to conſole them in vain; and Marcius 
himſelf made ineffectual remonſtrances to them, 
mingled with kindneſs and ſeverity, by demand- 
ing of them, why they abandoned themſelves 
« in that manner to grief in lamenting like wo- 


* men, rather than to think of defending them- . 


« ſelves, and the Commonwealth with them, and 
* of avenging the deaths of the Generals they 
“ had loved ſo much.“ „ 
They were in this diſpoſition, when on a ſudden 
they heard the ſound of the Carthaginian trum- 
pets and the cries of the enemy, who were upon 
the point of attacking them. Then, paſſing in 
an inſtant from grief to indignation, and in a 
manner tranſported with fury and rage, they fell 
upon the Carthaginians who advanced with great 


ſecurity, and with an air of contempt. This un- 


expected charge put the Carthaginians into a con- 
ſternation. They aſked each other with ſurprize, 
* here it was poſſible for the Romans to have 
* found ſo many ſoldiers after the defeat of their 


« artnies ? who could have inſpired troops defeat- 
« ed and put to the rout ſo few days before with _ 
$6 ſo much confidence and boldneſs ? What Gene- 
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t. C. 212, 


oh 


Fprvius, SHA RDIPS Conſuls. 


$40. << ral could ſo ſoon ſup bpb. y the. place of the two 
do 


e Scipios Killed in the field of battle? And laſtly, 
« who had given them the Hgnal of battle, and 
« commanded i in their camp?” Whilſt ſo unex- 


pected a change kept them in great ſurprize, and 
quite out of themſelves, the Romans without 


giving them time to recover, charged them 
with fuch fury, that at firſt they began, to give 
round full of fear and aſtoniſnment, and a mo- 
ment after to betake themſelves to open flight. 
The Romans, who purſued them with abundance 
of vigour, might have made a great ſlaughter of 
them: but, as they were expoſed to ſome terrible 
dangers, i in caſe the Carthaginians reſumed courage, 


| Marcius cauſed the retreat to be ſounded imme- 


diately. And' as they were animated by their ſuc- 
ceſs, and breathed nothing but blood and ſlaugh- 
ter, he found no ſmall, difficulty to bring them 
back to their camp; having been obliged himſelt 
to ſtop thoſe who carried the enſigns in front, and 
eyen to ſeize ſome of the moſt mutinous of them, 
who refuſed to obey, Such a conduct would, do 
honour to a General, long accuſtomed to com- 
mand armies. Hiſtory abounds with battles loſt, 


or victories not We by the 1 ac- 


ces. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that Marcius was 17 
from wanting courage. n 
The Carthaginians, who had been Puſhed a 
great way, and with abundance of vigour, ima- 
gined that fear had prevented the Romans from 
purſuing them, and returned into their camp with- 
out any confuſion, like troops that rather deſpiſed, 


than feared, their enemy. They were no. leſs 


negligent after they had entered it. For though 
the Romans were almoſt at their gates, they ſtill 
conſidered them 2 as the remains and ruins of two 

armies, 


© as 


8 CLApDI0s; Conſuls. 
armies, which they! had defeated. ſome days be- 4. "-V 
fore; and did not think it neceſſary to obſerve . 44. 
wueh diſcipline, or to keep themſelves much upon | 
their guard. Marcius was apprized of this neg- 
ligence, and formed a deſign, Which, at firſt, 
fight, ſeemed rather raſh than daring ; this was, 
to attack the Carthaginians in their lines, at a time 
when he had great reaſon to apprehend, they 
would attack him in his. And indeed, he judged. 
with reaſon, that it was eaſier to make himſelf 
maſter of Aſdrubal's camp, whilſt he was alone, 
than to defend his own againſt the three Generals 
and three armies, when joined a ſecond time. Be- 
ſides which, he conſidered, that if his enterprize 
ſucceeded, he ſhould reinſtate. the affairs of the 
Commonwealth in the province: and if it did not, 
that ſuch a bold attempt would at leaſt teach the 
enemy to fear him. 

However, to prevent the ſurprize of bis fol- 
diers, and the darkneſs of the night, from occa- 
ſioning confuſion in the execution of ſo dangerous 
an enterprize, he thought it neceſſary to prepare. 
them for it. Accordingly having aſſembled them, 
he ſpoke to them in terms to the following 
effect. Brave ſoldiers, if you con ſider ever ſo little 
the ſingular veneration I bad for the merit of our 
Generals, the Scipios, during their lives, and which. 

1 fill retain for them after their deaths, and our 
reſent condition, you will agree, that if the office, 
to which you have. raiſed me, is highly for my bo- 
nour, it is alſo attended with great cares and anxieiy. 
On the one fide, my ever reviving grief for their loſs, 
on the other, the perplexity in which I am to find. 
means for preſerving to the Commonwealth the un- - 
fortunate remains of our two armies, hang heavy upon 
me, and leave me not a moment's repoſe. The images 
of - the two Scipios are night and day before my eyes. 
T, They often awake me in my ſleep. They ſeem to Ke, 


* 
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to ne, and I to bear them complain, and bert u 


to avenge them; to avenge with them the Common- 
wealth and your comrades continually vifforious in 
this country for fo many years; to imitate their ex- 
ample, to conform to their maxims, and the methods 
of making war, which they always followed. T wiſh, 
ſoldiers, that you would enter into my way of think- 
ing : that you would not pretend to honour the deaths 
of thoſe two great men by tears, but when their re. 
membrance recurs to your minds, that you would ima 
gine you ſee them again at your head, that you hear 
them and march under their command to battle. It 
was undoubtedly this remembrance and image that 
animated you yeſterday, when you put the Carthagi- 
nians io flight with an intrepidity, that made them 
know the Roman bravery had not expired with the 
Scipios, and that no misfortune could depreſs a people, 
whom the defeat at Cannæ was not capable of over- 
whelming. When 1 checked your ardor yeſterday, it 
was not my defign always to oppoſe your boldneſs ; 
but to reſerve it for a more favourable occaſion, 
That occaſion is now arrived. I am well informed, 
that there are neither ſentinels nor guards poſted round 
the enemy*s camp according to the rules of war; and 
that every thing there argues exceeding negligence, 
It is highly for our good fortune, that they are ſo 
little 2 of us, and even have us in contempt, 
They do not imagine, that troops ſo lately defeated, 


have any thoughts of attacking them in their intrench- 


ments. I will lead you againſt them in the dead of 
the night, and deliver them all into your hands aſleep 
and without arms, (a) I know the undertaking is 
bold. But when people have moſt to fear, and leaſt 


(a) Scio audax videri conſi- jus prætervolat rtunitas, 
lium. Sed in rebus aſperis & 2 — Faobla ne- 
tenui ſpe, fortiſſima quzque quicquam mox amiſſam quæ- 
conſilia tutiſſima ſunt : quia, ras. - Liv. - 

ſi in occaſionis momento, cu- FN ny 
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10 hope, bold counſels are the ſafeſt." For then i 19% 8 540. 
neceſſary to ſeize the occaſion the moment it offers, * 
and not, by letting it eſcape, to hazard ſeeking it af. 
terwards in vain, Tou have now only to deal with 
the army of our enemies that are near us. The two 
others are not far off. You have reaſon to bope, 
that you will overcome theſe firſt troops by attacking. 
them without delay. They are' not unknown to you. 
You have meaſured your ſtrengih with them in an 
action, wherein the whole advantage was on your , 
fide. If we delay ever ſo little, our ſucceſs of yeſter- 
day will be known, and we ſpall be confidered as 
enemies capable of making themſelves formidable. All 
the Carthaginian Generals will then rejoin each other 
with all their forces. Shall we be able to ſuſtain the 
weight of three armies, which. Cn. Scipio could not 
withſtand with all his forces together ? In the ſame 
manner as our Generals periſhed in effect of having 
divided their armies, may our enemy now be over- © 
powered whilſt they are ſeparated, What I propoſe 
to you is the onlychoice we have to make in thepreſent 
conjuncture, Prepare therefore to improve the oppor- 
tunity this night affords you, Retire now to refreſh 
your ſelves with nouriſhment and reſt, in order to march 
afterwards, under the: protettion of the Gods, o 
attack the enemy's camp with the ſame vigour and 
courage you have defended your own, 1 
This new project, propoſed by a new General, 
was heard with joy, and the bolder it was, the 
more it charmed them. They paſſed the reſt of 
the day in preparing their arms, and taking nou- 
riſhment. They reſted a great part of the night, 
and ſet out three or four hours before day. 
About two leagues beyond the camp of the Car- 
thaginians, on the ſide next Marcius, there were 
another body of Carthaginian troops, ſeparated 
from the former by a deep valley, covered with 
ſnady trees. Marcius, by a ſtratagem of the na- 
| | ture 


$4% ture of Hannibal's, had a Roman cohort with 
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ſome cavalry in this valley. Having thus made 
himſelf maſter of the way by which the two Car- 
thaginian armies could have communication, he 
led on his troops in ſilence againſt that which was 
neareſt to him. As he found neither guards at the 
gates of the enemy's camp, nor ſentinels upon the 
intrenchments, he entered it without any oppoſi- 
tion, and with as much eaſe, as if it had been his 
own. At the ſame inſtant Marcius ordered the 
charge to be ſounded, and the Romans with great 


_ eriey diſperſed themſelves on all ſides. Some kil- 


led the enemy half aſleep in their beds: ſome ſet 
fire to their tents. with dry ſtubble; and others 
ſceized-the. gates, to cut off their flight. The fire, 
eries, and ſlaughter, prevented them from hearing 
any thing, and from taking any ſalutary meaſures. 
Aſtoniſnment ſeized them, and they had neither 
ſenſe, nor motion: and if they did move, they 
fell naked and without arms into the hands of well- 
armed enemies. Some ran to the gates, and find- 
ing them occupied by the Romans, leaped over 


the intrenchments, and threw themſelves headlong 


into the foſſẽ's. All ho could quit this camp, 
made all the haſte they could to the other: but 
they were all ſtopt and killed, from the firſt to the 
laſt, by the cohort and horſe that had been placed 


in ambuſn im the middle of the way. And though 


ſome had even eſcaped: this ſlaughter, the victors 
made with ſuch Expedition and rapidity from the 
firſt to the ſecond camp, that it had been next to 
impoſſible to eſcape their diligence. The Romans 
found ſtill more negligence here than in the other 
army, becauſe being more diſtant from the enemy, 
they believed they had nothing to fear; and be- 
cauſe towards day- break moſt of them had quitted 
their camp to fetch in wood and forage, or to ma- 
raud. They only found the arms of the Carthagi- 
: | nians 
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hians left in their guard - houſes, and the ſoldiers ei · 4: R. 5e. 
ther ſitting or lying upon the ground, walking along ***© Al, 


their works or before the gates of their camp, all 
without arms. It was in this ſtate of ſectirity, 
that they ſaw themſelves ſuddenly attacked by the 
Romans, fluſhed” with the victory they had juſt 
gained: ſo that they could not prevent them from 
entering their camp. However they ran in erouds 
to the gates on the firſt cries; and charge of the 
enemy, and a bloody engagement enſued. The 
action would have continued longer: but perctiv- 
ing the ſhields of the Romans covered with blood, 
and judging from thence of the defeat of their 
comrades, they were ſeized" with terror, immedi- 
ately fled, arid eſcaped where they could; leaving 
the greateſt part of their people upon the ſpot, and 
their camp int the hands of the ; WE 
Thus in the ſpace of one night and a day: L 
Marcius took two camps, and defeated two conſi- 
derable armies of the enemy Authors differ con- 
cerning the number of thoſe who' were killed in 
_ theſe two actions. The ſpoils were great. A ſil- 
ver ſhield, 'that weighed an hundred and ſeven 
ounds, upon which the portrait of Aſdrubal 
Iannibal's brother was engraved, was particular- - 
ly remarkable amongſt them. This ſhield was 
| placed in the Capitol at Rome, and was loſt when 
that temple was burnt in ebe of Scipio 
and Norbarite:? *& #5 9: 25.46 
After this expedition, Spain continued. "et 
time at peace, both parties not daring to venture a 
deciſive battle, after the gy (ar rg loſſes they had 
mutuaſly ſuſtained. | 
I do not know, Whether! in all the Roan hiſto- 
ry there be one military exploit more compleat in 
all its circumſtances, more ſingular and remarka- 
ble from unexpected events. more important in its 


ons ard and more A oe ems. fond to the Com- 
i | monwealth, 
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A. R. $546. monwealth, than this of Marcius which we have 
ant.C. 212: juſt related - The entire defeat of the two armies 


which the Romans had in Spain, joined with the 
deaths of the two illuſtrious Generals who com- 
manded them, had occaſioned ſo general a con- 
ſternation amongſt the few of their troops, that re- 
mained in that province, that it ſeemed to leave 
neither hope nor reſource. No obſtacle could any 
longer oppoſe the paſſage of the Carthaginians in- 
to Italy, and if their victorious armies, that car- 
ried terror every where, could have joined that of 
Hannibal, as it had long been prepared to do, 
what would have become of Rome, and how 
would ſhe have been able to make head aga fiſt 
this new ſtrength of ſo formidable an enemy? 
A ſingle, private man, breaks all theſe mea- 
ſures, and almoſt in a moment diſpels ſo terrible 
a ſtorm. Marcius draws together the wrecks of 
the Roman armies, and forms one body of the 
fugitive troops, whom fear had diſperſed on all 
fides. He conſoles, and animates them; and fills 
them with ſuch courage and confidence, that they 
ſeem to have entirely forgotten that they had 
juſt before been defeated. We ſee here in the 
conduct of this officer all the ability and prudence 
of a General moſt conſummate in the art of war. 
He confronts danger in all its extent-without being 
diſmayed by ir. He thinks of nothing but to re- 
medy it. He makes uſe both of force and ſtra- 
tagem. He judiciouſly ſeizes the occaſion aſſoon 
as it offers, and takes advantage of every moment. 
He gives his orders with a coolneſs and tranqui.- 
lity capable of reviving the courage of the moſt 
fearful. He ſeems bold even to raſhneſs, and yet 
knows how to contain himſelf in the very heat of 
action, and not to give way to the ardor of victo- 
ry, which often gets the better of the wiſeſt. In 
a word, if we examine his whole conduct atten- 


tively, we ſhall ſee, that it is guided by a profound 
know: 
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knowledge in the art of war. A particular atten- Sn i 
tion of the Divine Providence MI; the Kay” 
empire is obſervable here. 
Such accompliſhed merit, attended with foch Maezer is 
great and unexpected ſucceſs, ſhould, one would 3 
think, acquire him great applauſes, and an highly Iiter irre. 
glorious reward at Rome. We are going to {ee in ceived by 
what manner this affair paſſed there. Immediately 5e Senate. 
after the action, he wrote to the Senate, and a . Liv n. 
them an account of the whole. He had taken 
title of Proprætor in his letter. 'When i it Was. NY 
the great and glorious ſervice he had rendered the 
Commonwealth was praiſed, which- is all ak. bo | 
5 of it: Res geſtæ magnifice Senatui viſe. 
the major part of the fathers took offence at pu 
ſumipg the quality of Proprætor, without having 
been elected ſo eit iy, 6 by the Senate or People. 
was judged . of dangerous conſequence for Ge: 
+ nerals to be choſen. by he, armies z. and that the 
<« auguſt authority of elections legally made by the 
«6 fuRages of the People, and under the direction 
of the Gods ene lves, conſulted by the au- 
« ſpices, ſhould be transferred into the provinces 
* and camps, and abandoned to the raſhneſs of the 
« ſoldiers.”* Some were for having the Senate's opi- 
nion taken upon this head: but it was thought pro- 
Per to defer that deliberation, till after the depar- 
ture of the couriers, who had brought Marcius's 
letter. As to the recruits and proviſions which he 
demanded, he was anſwered that the Senate would 
make proviſion in reſpe& to them. But it was not 
thought proper to give him the title of Proprætor 
in the anſwer ſent him. It does not appear that 
this affair was ſpoke of any more in the Senate, 
An aſſembly was afterwards held, in which the elec- Liv. xvi; 
tion of Marcius was not expreſaly condemned, but⸗ 5 
it was rendered void in fact by the nomination K 
Claudius Nero to command | in Spain, 

5 I It 


32⁰ Fbrvius, Sbriefvs, Conſulb. 
A e. It does not ſuit me to cehſirfe the opiniot Gf fo 
Wie a body of men ſo eien pe in their 
reeſolutions. I plainly perceive, that reaſons 6f State 
© +... obliged them to condemn the title which Marcius 
lud aſſumed upon his own authority, and ſtill mor̃e 
the liberty which the ſoldiers had taken of elect- 
ing themſelves a General: A liberty, which might 
have had fatal conſequences, as it actually had un- 
der the Emperors, when the armies uſurped a 
power of electing, without waiting the conſent of 
either the Senate or People. But might not this cen - 
ſure have been attended with fome mark of eſteem, 
and ſome diſtinction of honour, after ſo highly 


conſiderable a ſervice rendered the Coctmon- 
wealth ? The only word which the Senate ſays of 
it, is a very dry praiſe of an expedition acknow- 
ledged by themſelves, magnifice';” of an action ſo 
prudently conducted, and ſo happily termitiated. 
arcius continued in the army in a diſtinginſhed 
rank, and we ſhall in the ſequel fee Scipio em- 
ploy him honourably. This is perhaps all that 
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rave Officer could deſire. 
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& prudence, had ſuffered themſelves to fall in- 
to ambuſcades, where they had periſhed with 
ba - 4 their 


— 


Ehftvros, Sorpretvs, cout, 


te "Heir" armies : but that Fulvius "was, "the fff, 2c. 


i who. had loft his leg ions by vices, And licen- 
© bee before be 2 them, to periſbing 
72 by che enemy's ſwords, That accordingly. it 
might be ſaid, that they had been defeated be- 
2 55 they came to a battle, aid Were . Over- 
&© come t by Hannibal, but by. their, General 
40 bimſelf. That thoſe who gave their ſuffrages 
425 op 6 e aſſemblies, did not ſufficiently examine, 
he 5 hes to whom, they Ee the com- 
e of armies, had the qualities necefſary for 
« ſo f iniportant a. truſt, What ene there 
% was between Cn. Fulvius and Ti, Sempronius 1 
That the latter haying | been placed, 7 the Reg 
1 of an army of ſlaves, had 10 £ p 
9 conduct nd the exact diſcipline. ke by fs goo cauſed 5 
e to be Oblerved, made them, forgetting, their 
e birth. and condition, become the feſource and 
pi ſupport of the allies, and the texfor.; an ſcourge 
1 the enemy. That Fulvius, on the contra- 
( ry, had made Romans well born and bred, 
& and wotthy. of the name they bore, when he 
de took U upon him the command of them, contract 
all the vices of vs 8. That in conſequence 
it Was his fault; 165 they had bęcome diſor- 
© derly and Arn amongſt the ies, and ab- 
4. ject wth .cowardly in the preſence, of the ene- 
& my; and that far from ſuſtaining 115 charge of 
te the Carthaginians, tbey bad not ſo much as 
« Roan their firſt cries. That after all, it was 
„ not to be wondered, that the ſoldiers had a- 
55 bandoned their poſt Un the firſt chance, as their 
enetal had ſer, them the example, by flying 
« fi rit himſelf.,. ow many Generals in the pre- 
+ fe war, had, choſe. rather to lofe their lives 
n the Held of battle, than abandon their ar- 
© mies in danger. Was it not a ſhame, that 
the ſoldiers of Cannæ, 8 have been Bl 
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Fur vrus, Swrerclus, * dale 


A. 2 e ſhed into Sicily, and thar the ſame puniſhmen [ 
pare): - 725 had but lately been decreed againſt Fiilvios's 


jons, whilſt the raſhneſs of Fulvius him- 


4 ſelf remained unpuniſhed ; though the loſs 


'66 of his army was ſolely to be imputed. to kim ? 


The accuſed laid the misfortune, that had hap- 
pened, to his ſoldiers, and repreſented, . that they 


40 had fled through inabilit7 to ſuſtain either the 
'« courage of the enemy, or the terror of Han- 


4 nibal's name. That himſelf had been forced 


« along with them, againft His will by the preſs 
„ of his own troops, as Varro was at Cannæ, 
.« and many others on different occaſions. What 
« good could he have done the Com monwealth 
« by undertaking to reſiſt the viftors alone; un- 
4% leſs 1 it was ſuppoſed, chat his death would: have 
« been a conſolation and remedy for the misfor- 
J tune of the public? That his army had not 
eriſhed by famine, and in effect of having 
40 „ ten into ſome ambuſh, for want of know- 
< ing the enemy: that they had been defeated 
only by force of arms, and in a pitched bat- 
« tle: that laſtly neither the courage of his own 
« ſoldiers, nor of the enemy, was in his power.” 
He was accuſed at two different times, and at 
each time the ſentence roſe only to a fine. But 
when the witneſſes were heard on the third. accu- 
ſation, and many teſtified. 9 05 oath, that the 
terror and flight began by Fulvius himfelf, the 
People were Fight enraged ; and the Tribune, 
changing the prd ive 15 demanded! that he 
mould % Ee as Salley of treaſon, and in 
order to that, that the Prætor ſhould call an Aſ- 


ſembly by Centuries. For it was only in that 
kind of Aſſemblies, Which was the moſt ſolemn 
and the moſt general amongſt the 42 5 that 
treaſon could be 8 
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$ Fut vivs, Surrictus, Conſus. 32 3 5 
- . The acopſed ſeeing the turn which his affair took, 4. . ff. 


4”? 


vas in great conſideration, as well from the glory 
he had already acquired, as by that he was upon 


the point of adding to it by making himſelf maſ- | 


ter of Capua, which was then reduced to extre- 


mities. He prevailed upon him to write very mo- 
ving letters to the Senate, in which he demanded 


permiſſion to be preſent at his brother's trial, and 
to ſollicit for him. But the Senate having repli- 


ed, that his demand could not be granted becauſe = 
his preſence at Capua was neceſſary to the ſervice 


of the public; Cn. Fulvius ſeeing that he had no- 
thing farther to hope, did not ſtay till the day of 
the Aſſembly, and retired to Tarquinii into vo- 
Juntary baniſnment. He was however ſentenced, 
though abſent, to ſuffer the baniſhment he had 


Schon. 


After Capua had been taken, as I have obſerv- Claudia 
ed before, the Senate ordered Claudius Nero, to it 
chuſe out of the two legions, he had commanded- . 1 
during the ſiege of that city, ſix thouſand foot Liv. xxvi. 
and three hundred horle, with the ſame number 7. 


of Latin foot and eight hundred horſe: to em- 
bark thoſe troops at Puteoli, and to ſail for Spain. 


When his fleet arrived at Tarraco, he landed his 


troops, and rg, drawn his ſhips aſhore, he 
made the crews alſo take arms to augment his 


„ 


forces. Having afterwards advanced as far as the 


banks of the Iberus, he received from T. Fonteius 


and E. Marcius the troops they bad commanded | 


before his arrival. | 


Aſdrubal ſon of Amilcar, was encamped at the bt 
Lapides atri in Auſetania between the cities of II- inch, 
liturgis and Mentiſſa (cities of the country now** 


. 


) Nero ſeiged the entrance of a,,,w 


= 


called Andaluſia 


is 


 defile in that place. Aſdrubal, who apprehend-faud.” 
ee bythe e qemys toe ian | 
| e en 


4 . 
* * 
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tried ' another; reſource. His brother Q. Fulvius 
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324 8 Hirten, Sblerdius, Conlule. 
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Ant, A 54 a trumpet, with otders to promiſe i in his fame, that 
„ct in cgſe he would ſuffer him to retire," he would, en- 
tire ly evacuate Spain with all his troops. Nero hav? 
ing r Teceiyed this propofal with great joy, Aſdrubal 
demanded an interview with him the next day, in 

which the Romens were to fettle the conditions up- 

on which tlie citadels of the cities were to Be delivered 

up, and the day fixed, when the Carthaginrans ſhould 
Wen their garriſons, and remove alt that be- 
longed to them without doing any ithury to the 
inhabitants. Nero had no ſooner agreed upon | 

this meeting, than Aſdrubal ordered Hs troops to 

begin at the cloſe of the day, and to continue all 

night, to draw_ off from the defile with the ut. 

molt. expedition, the heavy baggage © of the army. 
Good care was taken not to let any great number 

of men depart that night; à ſmaller being more 
proper both to deceive the enemy by ſilence, and to 
+... facihta tate a retreat through the natrow ways it was 
wa fn neceffary to paſs.” The next day both fides met 
at the place 2 the interview: but the Carthagi? 
nian, by purpoſely holding long diſcourſes, and 
writing down many ſuperfluous" things, ſpent 
the whole day without rerminatin any 5 ſo 
that i it was neceſſary to put off the affair till the 
next day. Nothing farther was then decided; 
ſome new difficulties always ariſing,” that required 
dela In the mean time advantage was taken of 
9 7 - nights. The greateſt part of the infan- 
were ready ſafe, when happi ly at the break 

9855 'a thick fog covered the whole defile, 
and all the plains round about. The Carthagi- 
man demanded and obtained a laſt delay under 
n pretext of a feſtival, on which his nation were 
not permitted to treat of affairs; By the fa- 
vour of the darknefs he then quitted his camp 
With his cavalry and elephants; Nane without be- 
ing ncontmoded in ang manner by the: _— 
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Forms, Heki, .Conſuls. 25 | 
55 gained a poſt, in "which he had nothing 2774580 *. | 
er to r. fr them. About ten in che morne 125 5 4. | 
ing the fog was diſperſed, and diſcovered" At once 
ro oh Romans both light and the fraud of the 20 
Carthaginiahs. Nero, aſhamed of having ſuffe: OY 
red bünſell to be ſo groſiy impoſed upon, let 535 
out in purſult of them. But Aſdrubal did not | 
think ir proper to hazard 'a battle, and the hole | | 
terminated” in forme flight ſkirmiſhes of no effect. | 
The Roman General ought to have known the Car- | | 
thaginians better, and what, Was meant by: the 
term Punic Faith, 1 0 911420 
Whether this beginning of Nero in Spain gar e P. Scipio 
no great hopes from bis commanding there; or, 2t the age 
as is moſt probable,” he was ſent thicher 6115 zee, * | 
a General was thoſen,. that. might be left 2. 5 . 
ſiderable time in that Province; ; it is certain, hatin Spain as 
it was reſolved at Rome to proceed to the ele- 3 | 
tion of a new Commander, to be placed at- the 11 ig N 
head of the .armies in Spain. This was a wat ; " 0 
ter of great difficulty. All that was clearly col. | 
ceived, Was that too much care and attention cou { i 
0 


— 


not be had in the choice of a Captain capable 


ſupplying, the place of two great e _ 7 
had 'been killed and defeated ith their armies : 
in the ſpace of thirty "Aa 75. Tbe Senate delibe:- 
rated concernin "this holes. and not being s able | 4 
to determine about it, refe! rret the affair to. e | | 
People. The Aſfempiy, 1 a ppointed by 2 | | 
Conſuls for the election of a. P pe to com- | 
mand in Spain. It Was expected, that before. it 
was held, ©. ſuch as beliey dee worthy of 
ſo important n employ went would offer them- - | 
RG, . Carena N [AS 2 miſtake, . | 5A 
£48 eared ; which revived. all the grief for 
the alk blow . that had deprived | the Rr | — 
wealth of two Generals, whoſe . places 05 was. ſo _ 
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326 _.__ FoLvrvs, SvLeictvs, Conſulss. 
A- A. gar. time, notwithſtanding their  affliftion, repaired to 


Ant. C, 211. 


the Forum, upon the day of the Aﬀembly ; and 
there, with their 955 fixed upon the Magiſtrates 

and principal perſons of the city, who looked 
mouf̃nfully upon each other without, ſpeaking, 


They felt the utmaſt anguiſh to ſee the affairs of 


the Commonwealth in ſo deſperate a condition, 
that nobody dared to. accept the command of 
the armies in 70 At this mament, P. Sci- 
pio, the ſon of him of the ſame name, who had 
5 0 killed in Spain, about twenty - four years of 
age, got upon an higher place where he might be 
{cen by every body, and declared that he would 
take upon him that employment, if they would 
- - repoſe ſa much confidence in him. Aſſoon as 
the aſſembly caſt their eyes upon him, great cries 
of joy were heard on all ſides, which ſeemed to 
foretell, that his command would be ſucceſsful 


and glorious. They immediately proceeded to 


vote, and not -only all the Centuries but every 
individual of which they were compoſed, from 
the firſt to the laſt, decreed, that P. Scipio ſhould 
go to command A 
When the affair was over, and the firſt heat of 
their zeal cooled, a mournful ſilence was ſeen to 
ſucceed ſuch univerſal applauſes, and ſad reflections 
upon a precipitate election, in which favour had 
more ſhare than prudence and reaſon. What 


gave them the moſt. pain was his great youth. 
. even took the misfortyne that had befallen 
his houſe as a bad omen, and could not ſee him 
ſet out, without trembling, from a family, that 
were ſtill in tears and mourning, to command in a 
province, where he was to make war and give 
battle between the tombs of his father and uncle. 
Scipio perceiving this coldneſs, made a ſpeech 
to the People, fo full of a noble confidence, and 
ſpoke to them of his age, the command = 
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had lately been confided to him, and the war he A. A. 3er. 
was going to make with ſo much elevation ag Is 
zreatneſs of ſoul, that he revived in them the ar- 
1 that had abated, and filled them with an aſ- 
ſured hope, ſays Livy, ſuperior to what men's 


* 


promiſes, and the reaſons, with which they ſup- 

dort them, uſually inſpire, and which ſeemed to 
15 ſomething ſupernatural in it. And indeed 
Scipio did not only draw admiration upon himſelf 
by the talents and virtues, which he actually poſſeſ- 
ſed, but by the wonderful addreſs he had from his. 
earlieſt youth of exalting their ſplendor by an 
outſide and behaviour highly capable of attract- 

ing reſpect. In almoſt all that he propoſed to 
the multitude, he gave them to underſtand, that 
the Gods themſelves had inſtructed him therein 
either in dreams or ſecret inſpirations; whether 
this was the effect of weakneſs and“ ſuperſtition 
in himſelf, or he had recourſe to this artifice ta 
render the citizens diſpoſed to enter into his de- 
ſigns. It was in this view, that aſſoon as he had 
put. on the robe of manhood, he took care never 
to do any action public or private, before he had 
been at the Capitol, and had paſſed a conſidera- _. 
ble time there in the temple. This cuſtom, which, _ 
he regularly obſerved, ever after, occaſioned | 
ſome to believe, that he was deſcended from the 5 
Gods. The abſurd ſtory that prevailed con- 
N the birth of Alexander was revived 
in reſpect to him; and it was talked, that 
he was begot in effect of a commerce be- 
tween his mother and an enormous ſerpent. Sci- 
Bie ſeemed willing to confirm, this opinian by 
the myſterious air with which he affected, ne- 


- 
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*# Pohbius Book N. proves, addrefi andpalicy in Scipio. 
that it was not ſuper flition, bur. 835 
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A. An ver to den 9 the fact, and at the ſame ti time never 


Arc. 


1 
* 1 
wy 1211 | 


2 to affirm”) 


I do not in 'this circumſtance. diſcern dhe great⸗ 
neſs of foul and elevation of ſentiments, that uſu- 


ally 4 in Scipio's conduct. There ſeems 


to me, to be narrownefs and meanneſs of - ſpirit in 

endeavouring to recommend one's ſelf by falſhood 
and difhmulation. There (a) is eyen impiety in in. 
clining to cover deceit and impoſture with the 
adorable name of the Divinity. T'know, that Mi- 
nos and I. curgus amongſt the Greeks, and, Nu- 
ma amongſt the Romans, made uſe of the fame 


artifice to acquire the eſteem and confidence of 


Horat. 


the People. But an example, vicious in, itſelf, 
with whatever great name it is authorized, m . 
indeed blind thofe who follow it, but cannot Jul 
tify them. Decipit exemplar vilits imitabile. n 

Hawéver if t were, the marvellous thin s related. 
of Scipio, had given the Romans an em, and 
admiration for 12 t young man, that roſe almoſt 
to veneration: and it was in effect of them that 


they charged him at ſo early an age ien fo 
important” an ; employment ad io confiderable' a 
war. 

Scigio goes Aſſdon as Scipio had been appointed! Procon 


to pain. 
iv. xxvi 


9. 


ſol, he prepared for his departure. 10 the old 
troops, Who had remained in Spain of the two de: 
kd, artnies, and thoſe” which, had gone from 


Puteoli with Nero, ten thouſand foot and a thou- 


ſand hotſe were added. M. Julius Silanus was 
alſo ſent in quality of Proprætor, to aſſiſt Scipio 
in the functions of the command. When, every 


thing was ready, that General ſet out of Oftia 


with a fleet of thirty gallies 'of five benches of 


Ca In ſpecie 7 ſimula- cum qua ſimul & ee 6 
wilt ſicut reliquæ virtutes. & e tolli neceſſe eſt, 
ita pictas ineſſe non oY Cie. de nat. . 8 
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ogrs. When he arrived 4 t Tartaco, he held a , . 
ind of an Adar of all the. Ambaſſadors of * Ms 
the e States of Spain A alliance a the Romans, wed ot 
hg, hag repaired thither an the 17 ,of his com+ +, 1114s 
be. He gave them audience, and (a 9 6 poke ta them Sr 2 ut 
IL with that canfidence and greatneſs of ſoul, that 
{alia merit inſpires, in ſuch a manner however, that 
not a word eſcap ed, hip „that could give room DT 
ſuſpeR him 1 1 8 of pride gr, Vanity; and that 
Whilſt he retained an air. of ſincerity TS ine NT. 
ed him their gonhdence,,. he gave, his diſcour ea 1 * 
ollible dignity... «bg ee : un! 
When he ſet gut from Tarraco, Pr ry - A 
cities of the allies, and the winter: quarters of te 
army; and fach cha great praiſes to the fades, hos 
after, two 15 cruel defeats upon the neck of 
other, had by their valour preſerved the province 4 
to the Rat Pe A and 55 giving the 
enemy time to take advan . their. nu 
ties, had obliged them to repals 1505 Iberus; 3 
laſtiy, by ſo faithful and generous a conduct, bad 
le the Ales * ce F tos 


* 


00 phe . the new 8 3 du into wins - 
ter-quarters, Scipio having provided for ever 
thing, and taken all the neceſſary precautions with... 
as. much diligence as Fine recurned to Tar; 5 

Faro... 117 ie e 00 55 eo ROD 
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AK. 340" A diviſion had aroſe between the three Gene- 


Polyb. l. rals of the Carthaginians,” and had made them 
ix. Ex- take quite different winter-quarters; Aſdrubal the 
om de ſon of Giſgo, was on the fide next Cadiz upon 
vi, & vi" the coaſt of the ocean; Mago in the middle of 
20. the country, eſpecially beyond the“ foreſt of Ca- 
ſtulon: Aſdrubal the ſon of Amilcar, near the 1 

berus i in the neighbourhood of Saguntum. 
Return of About the end of the ſame campaign, Marcel- 
(rune. lus returned from Sicily to Rome, The Prætor 
2 Rune. C. Calpurnius aſſembled the Senate in the temple 
war ip of Bellona, without the city according to cuſtom, 
Ovation, to give him audience. Marcellus there gave an 
Liv. xxvi. account of his actions and victories: : and after 
Plat. in having modeſtly complained, as well in his own 
Marc. p. flame, as in that of his ſoldiers, that after having 
310. Ariven the Carthaginians out of wy and redu- 
ced the province again under the Romans, he 
had not been permitted to bring back his army; 
* demanded leave to enter the city in triumph, 
That honour was not granted him, not through 
ere but becauſe the war of Sicily 
not ſeem to be terminated yet. He only ob- 
tained an Ovation, that is the ſmaller trium b, 
The day before he was to enter Rome he had the ho- 
nours of the Great triumph upon the Alban moun- 
tain, a cuſtom which had been eſtabliſhed ſome 

years before, in the 52 fſt year of Rome. 
Stans: When he entered the city, beſides the picture 
and pgint-that repreſented the taking of Syracuſe, it was 
igt carri- preceded by the Catapultz, Baliſtæ, and all the 
cee wrt other er of war, which had fallen into his 
hands; by the ſuperb ornaments, which the magni- 
 fkicence of the Kings had wehe during a lon wg 

in that capital city; hy a great number 


filver and brazen vaſes ol | exquiſite COP 


'* In Hudalafia, 
rich 
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rich. moveables of all kinds, and famous ſtatues, 4, R. 
with which, Syracuſe was more adorned than any ts 
other of the. — cities. Eight elephants were 
alſo. led in the proceſſion, as a proof of his vie- 
tories over the Carthaginians. Soſis of Syracuſe, 
and Mericys of Spain, walked before Marcellu 
with crowns of gold on their heads, They had 
much contributed to the taking of the city, The 
freedom of the city and fave hundred acres of land __. 

were given to them both; to Soſis in the territory of 
Syracuſe, with any houſe in the city he ſhould chuſe; 
and to Mericus and the Spaniards, who had em- 
braced the party of the Romans with him, one 
of the revolted cities of Sicily for their abode, - 
and lands in the country, that had been confiſca- 
fed by right of conqueſt, 
Cicero highly praiſed the moderation of Mar- 
cellus in reſpect to the paintings and ſtatues of the 
Syracuſans. (2) Having taker Syracuſe by force 
of arms, ſays that Orator, he might have brought 
away all that he found in it: But he conſulted 
leſs the rights of victory than the laws of huma- 
dier or rather he knew how to unite them, by 
obſerving a wiſe medium between both. He car- 
ried many maſterpieces of art to Rome, and left 
ar leaſt as many at Syracuſe, to adorn the one, 


5 if a) In ornatu urbis hahuit dem Honoris atque Virtutis 
ictoriæ rationem,” habuit hu- itemque aliis in locis videmus: 
manitatis. Victoriæ putabat nihil in ædibus, nihil in hor- 
eſſe, multa Rqmam deportare, tis poſuit, nihil in ſuburbano. 
uz ornamento eſſe poſſent: Putavit, ſi urbis ornamenta do- 
humanitatis, non plane ſpoli- mum ſuam non contuliſſet, do- 
are urbem, Ne quam mum ſuum ornamento urbi 
conſexvare vòluiſſet. In hac futuram. . Syracuſis autem per- 


partitione ornatus, non plus multa atque egregia Teliquit ; 
victoria Marcelli populo Roma- deum vero nullum violavit; 
no appetivit, quam hamani- nullum attigit, Cic. Ver, de 
tas Syracuſanis reſervavit. Ro- Sign. 120, 121. | 
mam quæ aſportata ſunt, ad &- 
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gar. and conſole the other. He even made . dyty 
Henn of religion, not to take away any ſtatues of their 
Gods from the latter; and as to thoſe he cauſed to 
be brought to Rome, he placed them all in the 
temples of Virtue and Honour, and ih other the 
hike places, but none in his own houſes or gardens; 
convinced that- his houſe in 0 none of thoſe 
ornaments would itſelf become the ornament of 
the city. 3 
Reflexions | Livy and Plutarch do not judg e ſo favourably 
m_—_— 70f the conduct of Marcellus They obſcrve that 
4 2 „e it. made way, undoubtedly contrary to his inten- 
exbibitcd tion, for a diſorder which gccalioned great evils 
is te in the Commonwealth. All (a) theſe fine works 
eee of painting and ſculpture, ſays the. fitſt, were 
Marc ſlus. P. P YS 

e jndeed ſpoils taken from the enemy, from 
on: whom the rights of war admitted them to be ta- 
e ken. But this was the unha pp⁵Y beginning of 
* that fatal taſte, which the N eonceided 
* for the arts of Greece, that till then they had 
* neither known nor eſteemed; which ſoon in! 
ce „ duced them to plunder without ſcruple in the 
ovinces, not only the houſes of private per- 

4 22 but the temples of the Gods; and a 
length to practiſe their ſacrilegious thefts 8 
e in the temples of Rome, and particularly in 
« thoſe which Marcellus had ſo tmagnjficently 
„ adorned, For, adds that Hiſtorian, we do not 
+ ſee, at this time in the temples of, Virtue and 


1 [4 


12 Hoſtium un quien Wa liandi, faddum eft: quz poſtre- 
ſpolia, & parta belli juris:.cz- mo in Romanos deos, templum 
terum inde primum initium idipſum. primum, quod a Mar- 
mirandi Græcarum artium o- cel — pt, 
pera, licentiæque hinc ſacra Liv. xxy. 40. 

Profanaque omnia * ſpo- iu? K 
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Plutarch itiſiſts ſtill more ſtrongly upon this re: A A 2 


flexion. „ Till then, ſays he, Rome had! neither 
„had, nor even known, theſe ſumptuoùs and ſu- 


« of ſculpture, which are now fo metich fought af- 


« ter, were not to be found in her: Full of | 


«arms taken from the Barbarians, and bloody 

_ « ſpoils; crowned with monuments of eedphites 
and triumphs, ſhe preſented to the eye a fight, 
which had a martial air; and; perfect iy agreed 
With a warlike ' and victorious State. The 
„ People however were highly pleafed with Mar- 
« cellus for having adorned the city with ſo many 
fine works, which in their variety, ipeluide all 
£ the beauty, delicacy, and fine taſte of the 
« Greeks: Judicious perſons were of a different 


60 opinion, and infinitely preferred the conduct 


44 of Fabius Maximus, WHG brought nothing 'of 


« the like” nature from the city of Tarentum, 


e hich he took two years after wards: for he 
* contented himſelf with the gold and all the G 
& ther uſeful fiches; but left the Paintings and 
„ ſtatues of the Gods in their places. | teas up- 
< on this occaſion he ſaid theſe memorable words': 
« Let us leave the Tarentines their offended Gods. 
% Marcellus was reproached firſt{ with having ex- 
«© cited hatred and enmity” againſt Rome, in cau- 
« ſing not only men, but Gods, to be led . 
4 tives in his triumph: and next with 
« made of a people accuſtomed to make war, 
and to cultivate their lands, and who knew not 
« what luxury and ſoftneſs were, one that piqued 
e themſelves no longer upon any thing but re- 
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« perflubus eurioſities; and thoſe fine ornaments 310. 
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1 
| N. R. 547. 46 ſolely upon the beauty of | theſe; e of works 
EP 122 6 and 1— excellency of the artiſts?* 


Polybius, that moſt judicious, Hiſtorian, in a 
Tr fragment. come down to us. examines whether the 
Romans did wiſely i in carrying to Rome the ornas 
ments of the cities they had ſubjected; and con- 
cludes in the negative. He ſupports his en 
wich two or three principal reaſuns 
Firſt, if the Romans had aggrandized and ex. 
alted their country by what ate called the fine arts, 
and all that depends on them, it is evident that they 
would have done well to have brought into it what 
had augmented its power and glory. But if it was 
by a very ſimple or plain kind of like. and an in- 
finite remoteneſs from luxury and magnificence, 
that they had ſubjected the States, in which theſe 
ornaments were found in the m_ number and 
perfection, it muſt be confeſſed, that they com- 
3 great fault in taking them away; for to 
depart from the manners; to which a people owe 
their victories, to afume thoſe of the. conquered, 
and to draw-upon themſelves in the conſequence, 
the hatred that always, attends violences of the kind 
dt Ng (peaking of; is a conan 09% to be 
ed. 
" Polybius has a- ſecond reaſon in abs place which 
is very ſtrong. And indeed, to treat ſubjected, ci- 
ties in this manner; to add to their afflictions for be- 
ing conquered That of ſeeing themſelves deprived of 
the precious monuments, that were the objects of 
their attachment and religion; to exhibit theſe fo- 
reign riches as a ſight; to diſplay them with pomp 
to the view of all the world, — even of thoſe from 
whom they have been taken; and to make the cala- 
mities of others the ornaments of one's country, is 
in ſome meaſure to inſult the misfartune of the con- 
quered is being deſirous to perpetuate their ſhame 
N Stief, and at the ſame time to excite a ſecret 
| indigna- 
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indignation againſt the victors, which the view of 4-1 A. 1 47 


t 178 muſt revive every da. 
| Romans had amaſſed only, gold and ſil- 
E. in their conqueſts, their policy 20 0 not have 


been Hamed on that account. In order to attain 


univerſal empire, it was neceſſary. to deprive the 

conquered States of ſuch riches and to appropriate 

them to themſelves. But as for theſe wonders of 

the arts, it would have been much more glorious to 
have teft them where they were, with the envy 

they attract, and to have placed the glory of their 
country, not in the abundance and beauty of 

ings and ſtatues, but in dignity of Padnners,, and 


noblencls of ſentiments. A 700 


Cato before Polybius, thought in the Ge man- 
ner and complained vehemently of the dan 29 
taſte, that had been introduced at Rome, and e- 
ven began to gain ground exceedingly. (a) „1 
< already hear, but too many perſons, who pat 
% vyith tranſports of admiration, theſe works, 
4 vhich conſtitute the ornament of Corinth and 
Athens, and laugh at the antiquated ſimplicity of 


< the ſtatues of our Gods. Believe me, when we 
“introduced the ſtatues of Syracuſe into Rome, 
_ "we brought in enemies, that Tooner or later will 


caſion e 455 rt, a 
Experience ſhew w 3 — 
were. Greece, conquered by the Romans, = 


quered them in her turn by imparting her 
for the delicacy of the works of art to that p 


Who had hitherto been gal na in re- 
bee, to them. tt yt: 175 & (1TH » #5 2 2 
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75 In 3 tiche of Cicer o, this caſſion roſe even to 

i  &xcels, or rather, to a kind of madneſs and:phren- 

| . The governors of Provinces left no work. of 

painting, on g ſculpture, that were in e. 
either in the. :houles.of private perſons, or even i 

the temples of the, Gods, and committed 4: 64 

in them, which rendered the name of the Ro- 

man People odions a execrable to foreign na- 

ions, as We; ſce in one of Ciceto' s orations againſt 

Verres, entityled De Signis; aÞ his was of the 

principal cauſes of the ruin of the empire. Lux- 

ury, (of which, this paſſion for; edge — * | 

xuey conſtituted a part,) marę powerful: and more 

fatal, than, al the, armies ,of the. enemy, re 

Rome, d avenged. the conquered globe. 19034... 
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Liv. i, After Marcellus had quitted' Sicily, the Or. 
21. thaginian flect landed eight. chöuſand foot" and 
"three thouſand Numidian "horſe in that province. 

-Thioſe troops. made ſome cities take arms in fa- 

«your of the Carthaginians, ad ravaged the lands 

"of Tome of the lies ef Rotne: © Beſides which 

the Roman army, inraged at neither having been 
rmitted to rerun to Rome, with their General, 

to winter in "the cities of Feine ſer ved with 

95 85 repugnance and indolence; and the ſoldiers 

only. wanted à leader for exciting a ſedition in the 
rovince. The Hrætor M. Cornelius ſurmôunted 

all theſe diffcultics. * pacified the foldiers by 
ſometimes 
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ſometimes treating them with kindneſs, and ſome- A-R. Lt. 
times by ſpeaking to them roughly; and he made 8 
the cities that had revolted return to their duty. 
The two Conſuls were in Apulia with their ar- 
mies. But, as there was no longer ſo much to fear 
from Hannibal and the Carthaginians, they had 
orders to draw lots for Apulia and Macedonia. 
The latter fell to Sulpicius, whither he went to 
ſucceed Lævinus: Fulvius was recalled to Rome 
to preſide at the election of the new magiſtrates 
for the following year. When the queſtion was to * 
nominate Conſuls, the century of the youth called f 
Veturia, to whom it had fallen by lot to vote firſt, 
choſe T. Manlius Torquatus, and T. Otacilius. aj,» H 
A croud of people, aſſured that the plurality of Torquarzs 
voices, as it ſeldom failed to happen, would con- e the 
firm this choice, had aſſembled round Manlius, %% 
who was preſent, to congratulate him upon his 
promotion. Manlius then approaching the Con- 
ſul's tribunal, deſired the favour of being heard. 
Every body was eager to know what he was going 
to aſk, when he excuſed himſelf for not accepting 
the command upon account of the weakneſs of his 
eyes. He added. That (a) it would be an inexcu- - 
e ſable raſhneſs in a General, as well as in a Pilot, 
© when he cauld not act but by the eyes of ano- 
de ther, to think of letting others confide their 
c lives, and all that was dear to them, to his care. 
4 That therefore he defired the Conſul to make 
«+ the century of the youth, who had given their 
« ſuffrages, vote again, and to exhort them to 
& conſider attentively, before they elected Con- 
, ſuls, the nature of the war to be carried on in 
Italy, and the ſtate in which the Commonwealth 


AF 
natorem & imperatorem eſſe, aliorum capita ac fortunas 
qui, cùm alienis oculis ei om- commit. Liv. | 
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A. K. t.“ then was. That they had ſcarce recovered the 
| ce alarm and terror, the approach of Hannibal 
had occaſioned in Rome; when that formida- 
e ble enemy had made his troops advance ſome 
« few months before to the very gates of the 
city.“ The century replied, that they perſiſted 
in their opinion, and ſhould not depart from * 

choice they had juſt made. 
Ainirable Torquatus then aſſuming a ſterner tone: F Tam 
wiſdom A Conſul, ſaid he, I foall neither be able to bear the 
CY looſeneſs of your manners, nor you the ſeverity of my 
Veturia, command. Go then, and vote again; and remember 
we have a war in Italy againſt the Carthaginians, 
and that Hannibal is at their head. The tone of 
authority which Manlius had aſſumed, and the ad- 
miration of his generofity ſignified by an univerſal 
applauſe, made the century ſenſible, that it was 
neceſſary to think of another choice. But before 
they proceeded to it, they demanded permiſſion 
of the Conſul, to conful their elders, that is the 
old men that formed the other part of the century, 
called alſo Veturia. Time was allowed the ſeniors 
to confer with the youth in the incloſure or * fold, 
(in ovili) into which each century went in its turn 
to give its ſuffrage. The ſeniors told them, . That 
<< there were three perſons, of whom they might 
<- conſider which to chuſe; two of them had al- 
& ready exerciſed the firft offices of the Common- 
wealth with honour ; theſe were Q. Fabius, and 
M. Marcellus. And in cafe they thought fit 
to chaſe a new General againſt the Carthagini- 
% ans, that M. Valerius Lzvinus had fignalized 
<«< himſelf by ſea and land in the war, in which he 
had commanded againſt Philip.“ The old men 
withdrew, and the Youth, after having conſulted. 


ii place was ue e Heep: folds, from whence it took 
with * vr burdles, like iti name, ovile. | 
L 


© together, 


| FULV1US, SULPICIUS, Conſuls. 
together, choſe M. Marcellus, all glorious from 4: R- 542. 


his late conqueſt of 1 and M. Valerius. All 


the centuries 1 is choice. 

(a) Livy, after having related this fact, cannot 
help exclaiming againſt thoſe of his time, who de- 
rided the manners of the ancients, and affected to 
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turn their admirers into ridicule. For my part, 
ſays he, I am convinced, that if there ever was a 
Commonwealth of wiſe men, ſuch as the learned have 


rather imagined than known, (he alludes to Plato's 
Commonwealth) if could not be compoſed either of 


chiefs more moderate, and leſs deſirous of hanours, or 


of a People better diſciplined and more docile. But in 
particular, that the century of the youth ſhould con- 
' ſult that of the ſeniors, concerning the choice they 


ſhould: make, is what ſcarce ſeems probable in theſe 


days, when the authority of fathers themſelves is ſo 
little reſpected by their children. This laſt ſtroke 
ſhews how much Rome had degenerated from the 
manners of the ancient times, when childrens want 
of reſpect for their parents would have appeared 
ſomething monſtrous. | 


After the election of the Conſuls, the Pretors 


were choſen. At that time, news came that T. 
Otacilius, for whom the Conſulſhip had been in- 
tended, was dead in Sicily. | 

The games called Ludi Apollinares had been ce- 


lebrated the year before, and the Prætor Calpurni- 


us having propoſed, that they ſhould be celebra- 
ted again this year, the Senate decreed, that they 


(a) Eludant nunc antiqua ſe. Centuriam verò juniorum 
mirantes. Non equidem, fi ſeniores verè conſulere voluiſſe, 
2 fit fapientum civitas, quam quibus imperium ſuffragio 
octi ſingunt magis quam no- mandaret, vix ut veriſumile fie, 
runt, aut principes gräviores parentum quoque hoc ſeculo 
temperantioreſque a cupidine vilis leviſque apud liberos au- 
imperii, aut multitudinem me- Ctoritas fecit. | 
lius moratam ceniſeam fieri poſ- 


Za - | | ſhould 


* 
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A. N. 54-ſhould be celebrated annually for the future, which 


Ant. C. 211. | . . 11 
Liv. xxvi. however was not put in execution till four years 


2 after. | 
Treaty At the ſame time M. Valerius Lzvinus, who, 
3, 24. as We have ſaid above, had been ſent with a fleet 
Elan; and ſome troops into Greece and Macedonia, in 
Valerius order to weaken Philip, endeavoured to debauch 
between ſome of his allies from him. The * Ztolians at 
mans and that time made a conſiderable figure in Greece. 
the Æto- They were a fierce and brutal People, and had 
_ rendered themſelves formidable to all their neigh- | 
og un bours by their violences, and the more, as they 
were ſkilled in military affairs, and excelled efpe- 

cially in cavalry. Valerius began by ſounding the 
diſpoſition of the principal perſons of the nation 

in private converſations ; and after having brought 

them over, he repaired with the fleet well equipped 

to the place, where the general aſſembly was to be 
held: it had been called expreſsly ſome time before. 
There, after having related in what flouriſhing 

“ condition the affairs of the Romans were, and 

“ proved it by the taking of Syracuſe in Sicily; 

* and of Capua in Italy; he highly extolled the 

« generoſity and fidelity of the Romans to their 

& allies. He added, that the ZEtolians might ex- 

« pect to be treated ſo much the better by them, 

© as they would be the firſt people beyond ſea, 

& that had made an alliance with them. That 
Philip and the Macedonians were dangerous 

te neighbours to them, from whom they had eve- 

&« ry thing to fear. That Rome had already very 

% much humbled their pride, and well knew 

„ how to reduce them, not only to reſtore the 
places they had taken from the Atolians, 


but even to apprehend for their own country. 


* Etolia, now called the Turkey in Europe, .is fruated 
Deſpotſhip, a ſmall cluntry of upon the coaſt of the Tonian ſea. 
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c That as to the Acarnanians, who had ſeparated 4. R. 542. 


< themſelves from the body and ſociety of the 


« Ztolians, the would make them comply with 
& the ſame conditions, and return to the ſame 


e dependance they had been under in former 
« times. 


Scapas, who held the firſt dignity at that time 


amongſt the ZEtolians, and Dorimachus, the moſt 


popular of their Senators, very much ſupported 
the diſcourſe and promiſes of Valerius, and went 


much farther than him in reſpect to the Roman 
greatneſs and power, becauſe they were not obliged 


t. C. 214. 


to be ſo much reſerved as he upon that head; and 


every body was more diſpoſed to believe them, 


than a ſtranger, ſpeaking for the intereſts of his 


country. What pleaſed them moſt, was the hope 


of reducing Acarnania again under their power. 


The treaty in conſequence was concluded between 
the Romans and Ztolians. A clauſe was added to 
it, by which the Eleans, Lacedæmonians, Attalus 
King of Pergamus, Pleurates and Scerdiledæus, 
the firſt King of Thrace, and the other of Illyri- 
cum, were left at liberty to accede to it. The 
Etolians engaged to declare immediately, and to. 
make war'upon Philip, and the Romans to ſupply 
them with at leaſt twenty galleys 2uinqueremes. 
All the cities from ZEtolia to the iſland of Corcy- 
ra, with their dependencies, were abandoned to 
the Etolians. All the ſpoils were ta belong to the 
Romans, who obliged themſelves to act in ſuch a 
manner, as to re- inſtate the /Etolians in poſſeſſion 
of * Acarnania. It was alſo ſtipulated, that the 
Etolians ſhould not make peace with Philip, but 
upon condition, that he ſhould not attack the Ro- 
mans or their allies; and that the Romans on their 
ſide ſnould enter into the ſame engagement. Acts 


* Hodie La Carnia, 1. is part of the Defpotſhip. 
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A. R. ger. of hoſtility were immediately began. Some cities 
Ant. &. 21. ere taken from Philip: after which Lævinus re- 
tired to Corcyra, well convinced, that the King 
had affairs and enemies enough upon his hands to 

| divert him from thinking of Italy and Hannibal. 
Motions of Philip paſſed the winter at Pella his . capital, 
the Ætoli- when he received advice of the treaty of the ZEto- 
2 lians. In order to be in a condition to march aſ- 
3 oo: ſoon: as poſſible againſt them, he applied himſelf 
zing reſi- in putting the affairs of Macedonia in order, and 
lation e, to ſecure it againſt the inſults of its neighbours. 
"_ oak Scopas, on his fide, prepared to act againſt the 
Liv. Xvi. Acarnanians; who finding themſelves incapable of 
25. making head at once againſt two ſuch potent 
ſtates as Etolia and Rome, armed however, ra- 
ther through deſpair and fury than reaſon, and re- 
ſolved to ſell their lives dear. Having ſent into 
Epirus, upon which they bordered, their wives, 
children, and the old men above ſixty, all the reſt 
from fifteen to ſixty took an oath not to return 
from the war except victorious, and not to receive 
into the city, their houſes, or at their tables, any 
perſon whatſoever, that ſhould abandon the field 
of battle, after having been defeated. They made 
the molt terrible imprecations againſt themſelves, 
if they failed in their engagement; and only deſi- 
red of the Epirots to bury thoſe in one grave, 
who ſhould die in battle, with this inſcription : 
HERE LIE THE ACARNANIANS, WHO DIED 
FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY AGAINST THE 
VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE ZETOQLIANS. 
They ſet out that inſtant full of courage to meet 
the enemy upon their frontiers. Such a reſolution 
terrified the Ætolians. Beſides which they were 
informed, that Philip was already upon his march 


to aid his allies. This induced them to retire with * 


precipitation, and Philip did the ſame. 


At 


Furvrus, SuLPICIUS, Conſuls. 


At the beginning of the ſpring, Levinus be-4, R. 541 
ſieged * Anticyra by ſea and land, which ſurren- Levin 


dered ſoon after. He evacuated it to the Atoli- befirges - 

ans, who had ſeconded him in the ſiege, and kept _ takes 

only the ſpoils, as had been agreed by the treaty. . . 

He there received advice, that he had been elect- ceives ad- 
ed Conſul in his abſence, and that P. Sulpicius vice of his 
was ſet out to ſucceed him. But having been ta- my _ 
ken ill of a diſorder rather long than dangerous, L, — 
he did not go to Rome, till much later than he 26. 

was expected. „ 04D 6 ANY 
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Marcellus enters upon office. Complaints of the Peo- 
ple. Great fire at Rome. The Campaniaus, 
who ſet the city on fire, puniſhed with: death. 
Complaints of the Campaniaus againſt Fulvius. 

They follow Levinus to Rome, in his return from 
Sicily. Complaints of the Sicilians againſt Mar- 
cellus. Conſequences of that affair, which at length 
terminates happily. Severe” ſentence paſſed by the 
Senate againſt the Campanians. Decree in reſpett 
to the fleet, which occaſions great murmurs. Sa- 

lutary counſels of the Conſul Lævinus. The whole 
people, in emulation of each other, carry in their 

gold and falver into the publick treaſury. » Hanni- 
Bals cruel reſolution in reſped to the cities in his al- 
liance. Salapia retaken by the-Romans. Defeat 
of a Roman fleet by that of Tarentum. The gar- 
 riſon of the citadel of Tarentum gains an advantage, 
over that of the place. Aﬀairs of Sicily. Lævi- 
nus makes bimſelf maſter of | -Agrigentum," and 

drives the Carihaginians entirely out of Sicily, . 

Fairs of Spain. Scipio forms a great defign, and 

We” ſmall city in the ulf of tients for Hellebore, which 

Lepanto, now called Suola. It its foil produced in abundance, 

was famous amongſt the an- e | | 

. e prepares 
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pares every thing for the execution of it during 
the winter ſeaſon. The army and fleet ſet out: 
together, and arrive at the ſame time before Car- 
thagena. Situation of that city. N is beſieged 
by ſea and land. Carthagena taken by aſſault 
and ſcaling. Its plunder confiderable. Manner 
of dividing the ſpoils uſed by the Romans. Sci- 
pio harrangues the viforious army, and praiſes 
the valour and zeal of the troops. Very warm 
diſpute concerning the mural crown, terminated 
pacifically by Scipio. Scipio's generofity to the bo- 
ſtages and priſoners. His wiſe condutt in reſpect 
to the Ladies found amongſt the hoſtages. He 
reſtores a young princeſs of exquiſite beauty to Al- 
tucius. Warm gratitude of that Prince. Praiſe 
of Scipio. He ſends Lælius to Rome, to carry 
the news of bis victory. He exerciſes the land 
and ſea forces. Scipio returns to Tarraco. The 
Carthaginians copceal their grief for the loſs of 

| Carthagens. s EFT 2 IE folks 


M. CLAubfrus MaxctLLus IV. 
M. Varezivs Leavinus II. 


red, ** that he would enter upon no affair relating 
* to the Commonwealth, or the provinces of 
« the Generals, in the abſence of his Collegue. 
* That he knew there was a great number of Si- 
« ciljans in the dre of Rome, in the 
* houſes of thoſe, who envied his glory; and 
«« that far from preventing them openly to lay 
« the accuſations calumny had invented againſt 
«< him in Rome, he would immediately have given 
* them audience in the Senate, if thoſe ſtrangers 
* had not induſtriouſly given out, that they — 
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MaretLLvs, L&vinus, Conſuls. 
*" red not ſpeak againſt the Conſul in the abſence A. N 542. 
ﬆ of his Collegue. That aſſoon as I. ævinus hould“ se. 
« arrive at Rome, he would introduce the Si- 2275 
« cilians into the Senate, and not ſuffer any 
* other affair to be brought on till they had 
* been heard, That M. Cornelius (Prætor of 
„ Sicily) had in a manner cauſed a drum to be 
<« beat. throughout the province, for accuſers a- 
« painſt him, and had ſent as many as he could 
« of them to Rome. And that, to ſully his re- 
« putation, he actually wrote continually to his 
« friends in the city, that the war was not ter- 
« minated in Sicily. nd 
The Conſul having made every body admire 
his reſerve and moderation, diſmiſſed the Senate. 
It ſeemed as if nothing was to be done till the 
arrival of the other Conſul. Idleneſs as is uſual, 
excited the murmurs of the People. They ;,,.. 
«. complained of the evils occaſioned by a long zlaine: of 
« war. That all the countries, through which e P- 
Hannibal had paſſed, were ruined, and made de- Pie. 
« farts. That Italy was exhauſted by levies. That 
they loſt ſome great battle every year; and that 
<< two Generals had been elected Conſuls of an ac- 
« tive reſtleſs diſpoſition that breathed nothing but 
«« battle, and were ſo far from being of a temper to 
« ſuffer the people to take any repoſe in war, that 
they were capable of diſturbing the tranquility of 
* the Commonwealth in times of entire peace. 
A fire, which happened in ſeveral parts of the Great fire 
Forum at once in the night, interrupted theſe diſ- at Rome. 
courſes. It continued burning an whole night 
and day, and conſumed a great number of build- 
ings. It appeared evidently to be the effect of ma- 
lice, and not of accident, It was for this reaſon, 
that the Conſul, by the authority of the Senate, 
. declared in full Aſſembly, ar. whoever would 
giſcover the criminal, ſhould, if free, have a ſum 
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A. R. 542.0f money, and his liberty, if a ſlave. This pro- 
—— at. miſe induced a ſlave named Mannus to accuſe the 
ans au. Calavii his maſters, with five other perſons of the 
thers of beſt families in Capua, whoſe fathers had been 
#bis fire. beheaded by the order of Q: Fulvius. They were 
ſeized with their ſlaves. At firſt they denied the 
fact. But when they ſaw, that thoſe whom they 
had employed for ſetting the city on fire, were 
put to the torture in the middle of the Forum 
they confeſſed the whole. They were all puniſh- 
ed with death, and their accomplices; and the 
informer for his reward, beſides his liberty, recei- 
ved a ſum * of money which amounted to very 

near fifty pounds ſterling. - W 
Complains The Conſul Lævinus paſſing through Capua on 
of the his return from Greece, was ſurrounded by a great 


| _omper. pchrong of the Campanians, who conjured him 
Fl, with tears in their eyes, to ſuffer them to go to 


They fol. Rome, to throw themſelves at the feet of the Se- 
tow Læ- nate, to implore its mercy if poſſible, and to beg, 
3: +... that they would not ſuffer Flaccus to extirpate 
from Sicily them entirely, and to aboliſh the very name of 
zo Rome, Campanian, as he ſeemed to deſign. Flaccus to 
this invective replied, ** that he had no perſonal 
<'enmity for the Campanians : but that he hated 
« them as the declared enemies of the Common- 
c wealth, and that he ſhould never ceaſe to treat 
<< them as ſuch, as long as he found them in- 
<« elined as they were in reſpect to Rome. That 
e there was not a people in the world, that had 
« ſo confirmed an hatred for the Roman name; 
«© That the reaſon why he kept them within the 
« walls, was becauſe thoſe of them, that could 
<« get out, diſperſed immediately about the coun- 
de try, like wild beaſts, killing and deſtroying 
« whatever came in their way, That ſome of 
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c them had taken refuge with Hannibal, and o- A. R. $422 
« thers gone to Rome, to ſet it on fire. e 
ic the Conſul on his arrival in that city, would 
find recent traces, of the guilt of thoſe fran 
« tic wretches in the midſt of the forum. That 
« as for him, he did not think it ſafe to let the 
« Campanians enter Rome.“ Lævinus, having 
obliged the Campanians to ſwear to Flaccus, that 
they would return to Capua five days after they” 
ſhould have received the Senate's anſwer, cone? TY 
manded them to follow him to Rome. - het 

He entered Rome with this train, which wb 2 88 
augmented by the Sicihans, who came to meet 
him; bringing along with him, to accuſe two Ge- 
nerals, who had acquired immortal glory by taking 
two of the moſt famgus cities in the e the Bi. 
very people their arms had conq 

The firſt thing the Conſuls brought on, was 
che diſpoſitions it was neceſſary to make for the 
campaign, upon which they were entering. Læ- 
vinus gave an account of the ſituation of affairs 
in Macedonia and Greece; thoſe of the Ætoli- 
ans, Acarnanians and Locrians; and of what he 
had done himſelf both by ſea and land. The 
Senate afterwards regulated every thing in reſpe& 
to the provinces as well of the Conſuls, as of the 
other Commanders. , And as to what regarded the 
Conſuls in particular, it was decreed that one of 
them ſhould remain in Italy againſt Hannibal; 
that the other ſhould go to Sicily; and that the 
Commonwealth ſhould have this year, only one 
and twenty Legions on foot. *. 

After the Senate had entirely regulated what _ 
regarded the diſtribution of the Commanders and 
troops, the Conſuls drew lots for their provinces: 
Sicily fell to Marcellus, with his command of the 
fleet; and Lævinus had the command in Italy a- 
gainſt Hannibal. When the Sicilians, who were 


ä _ _MancELLvs, LVIN US, Conſuls. 
IN. zu. in the porch of the Senate-houſe, heard how the 
an C275 lots had fallen, they were ſo much afflicted, that a 
ef the Sici- ſecond taking of Syracuſe could not have grieved 
lian a- them more. They raiſed mournful cries, that 
577 . drew upon them the eyes of the whole aſſembly, 
55 and made way for different refle&tions. In their 
Conſe- conſternation they addreſſed their complaints to all 
rune of the Senators in general, and to each of them in 
Fair of particular; proteſting that they would aban- 
which at « don their country and Sicily, if Marcellus re- 
Loft termi-« turned thither with the ſupreme authority. That 
ih. Bap. e before they had given him any cauſe of diſ- 
L. xxvi. content, he had acted with exceſſive rigour, 
29—3z. and had ſhewn implacable wrath in reſpect to 
Flut. in 4 them: and what might they expect after the 
_ & complaints, which he kgew they had brought 
4 to Rome againſt him. That it would be more 
« advantageous for that unhappy iſland to be de- 
44 ſtroyed by the flames of mount Etna, or ſwal- 
c lowed up by the waves of the ſea; than to be 
% abandoned to the revenge of its declared ene · 
. 1% Uu Fd! 
* Theſe bitter complaints, often repeated in the 
houſes of the Great, who were moved with them, 
in proportion, either of their compaſſion for the 
Sicilians, or envy for Marcellus, came to be talk- 
ed of in the Senate. The Conſuls were deſired to 
agree to conſult the fathers in reſpect to the ex- 
change of their province. 
_ © Marcellus' replied, that if the Sieilians had 
« been admitted to audience in the Senate, he 
« ſhould perhaps have thought and acted in ano- 
5 ther manner, than he was diſpoſed to do. But 
„ not to give any one room to ſay, that fear had 
« prevented them from ſpeaking with entire liber- 
i ty againſt a man, to whoſe. power they were 
« upon the point of being ſubjected, he was rea- 
dy, if his collegue did not think it inconveni- 
* | ent, 


„ hand in 
e paſſing a decree for ſuch exchange. As it would 
<« not have been reaſonable, added he, to give 
« Lævinus his choice of the provinces without 
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tc ent, to change provinces with him, That he 4. R. 542. 


ce only begged the Senate not to decide before- 
out of the Sicilians againſt him, by 


« leaving the determination to chance, it would 
« be doing me a ſignal affront, to give him an 
« employment fallen to me. ait n 

The Senate, after having expreſſed what they 


deſired, but without decreeing it, withdrew. The 


Conſuls then conferred together, and changed 


provinces: fate, ſays Livy, breaking through all 


obſtacles, to oppoſe Marcellus to Hannibal; in 
order that, as he was the firſt of the Romans who 
had the glory of defeating him, he might alſo be 
the laſt that the Carthaginians ſnould boaſt of hav- 


ing made fall in his ſnares; and that at a time 


when the Roman arms were ſucceſsful, and reſu- 
med the ſuperiority. ; 


After the exchange of the provinces, the Sicili- 


ans having been introduced into the Senate, began 
their harangue with the praiſe of King Hiero; ta- 


king honour to the whole people of Syracuſe for 
the ſervices and faithful attachment of that Prince 
to the Commonwealth of Rome. They added, 
That the citizens of Syracuſe had had no part 


<« in the infraction of the alliance and treaties, nor 


* in any of the violences conſequential” of it. 
That Hieronymus firſt, and Hippocrates and 


« Epicydes after, exerciſing a cruel tyranny over 


e them, had in a manner kept them in chains: 
but that their hearts had always been for the 
* Romans. That they had given undoubted 
«* proofs of this in all times. That ſeventy of the 
„ principal youth of the city had formed a con- 
ſpiracy againſt ' Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
* which had miſcarried only through the fault of 


MN.arcellus. 
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MancBLtvs, Levinus, Conſuls. 
542-46 Marcellus. That the moſt conſiderable perſons 


— of Syracuſe had continually gone to and fro 


between his camp and the city, to aſſure him, 
80 A they would deliver up the city to him when 
leaſed. That he had taken little notice of 
— advances, through the hope of acquiring 
«c — fame by taking the city by force. That 
4 not being able to ſucceed in that, he had choſe 
cc rather to treat for the ſurrendry of the place 
with Safis and Mercius, men of nothing, than 
ce with the principal citizens, who had ſo often 
made him the propoſal, without having ever 
< been hearkened to; in order, no doubt, to 
« have a more plauſible pretext to plunder and 
<« deſtroy the moſt ancient of the allies of the 
« Roman People. That accordingly Marcellus 
&& had treated them with the utmoſt inhumanity: 
* that, except the houſes ſtripped of every thing, 
< there was nothing remaining in Syracuſe. That 
< they implored the Senate to take compaſſion of 
& their miſery, and to cauſe all to be returned, 
« that could be reſtored to them.“ 
After they had made this heavy complaint, 
Levinus ordered them to quit the houſe, in order 
to his taking the opinions of the Senators. But 
Marcellus ing the word: No, no, ſaid he, let 
| #hem ſtay, that I may anſwer in their preſence; 
fence our reward for making war for you, is to have 
thoſe we have ſubjefted to your power for accuſers. 
Let Capua and Srucuſe, taken the ſame year, have 
the ſatigfaction ef having cited their vittors before 
your tribunal. 
The deputies accordingly returned into the 
| houſe, and Marcellus reſuming his diſcourſe, {aid 
2s follows: I have not ſo much forgot Roy of 
| the Roman people, nor the dignity of the office I am 
not in, to make a Conſul deſcend fo low, as to an- 
you the aan. of. — 
i 


N 
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that ſhould now appear as criminal. But the que- A. R. 542- 


ſtion is much leſs to examine here into the treatment 


Ant, C.2 10. 


they have had from me, than the puniſhment their 


revolt deſerved. tbey have not been our enemies, 
there is no difference in my having injured Syracuſe at 
preſent, or having done ſo in Hiero's time. But if 
they have revolted againſt us; if they have purſued 
our Ambaſſadors ſword in hand ; if they have ſhut 
their gates againſt us; if they have defended the Car- 
 thaginian armies; can they complain of having ſuf- 
fered hoſtilities, they, who have committed ſuch cruel 
ones in reſpeft to us? The concealing of thoſe only with 
whom they accuſe me of having treated, is a proof, 
that T have not rejected any perſons, who have offered 
' themſelves to ſerve the Commonwealth. Even before 
J beſieged Syracuſe, I did my utmoſt to conclude à 
peace with the Syracuſans, ſometimes by ſending Am- 
baſſadors, ſometimes by going myſelf to hold conferences 
with them. But ſeeing they carried their inſolence ſo 
far as to inſult our Ambaſſadors, and even myſelf, I 
found myſelf obliged againſt my will to have recourſe 
to arms. It is to Hannibal, and the Carthaginians 
conquered with them, that they ſhould complain of the 
ſeverity they have met with; and not in the Senate of 
the viftors. As for me, I aver, that I have done 
nothing contrary to the laws of war, and the rules of 
equity. It is for you to authorize the diſpoſitions I 
have thought proper to mate; that is more immmedi- 
ately the concern of the Commonwealth, than mine. 
I have done my duty. It is for you to take care, 
that by diſapproving and annulling what I have done, 
you do not render other Generals leſs warm and zeal- 
ous for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. 

Marcellus, after having ſpoke thus, quitted the 
Senate, and went to the Capitol, in order to make 
the levies; and the Sicilian deputies alſo retired. 
Lævinus then brought. the affair into dehberation. 
Opinions were divided for ſome conſiderable yo 

2 lo 
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4 k. 54*Moſt of them ſeconded T. Manlius Torquatus, 
Ac. ale ho had expreſſed himſelf to this effect: That the 


Generals of the Gommonwealth had been appointed to 
make war againſt the Tyrants, who were equally 
enemies of Syracuſe and Rome, and not againſt Syra- 
cuſe itſelf. That it had been their duty to deliver it 
as an ally, and not to. take it as an enemy; and after 
having taken it, to reſtore its laws and liberty, and 
not to plunder and ruin it. If Hiero, that moſt 
faithful friend and ally, ſhould return to the earth, 
would any body have the boldneſs to ſhew him, on the 
one fide Syracuſe half ruined, and deprived of all the 
ornaments that adorned it in his time; and on the 
other, Rome enriched with the ſpoils of his unfortu- 
nate country. 2 | | 

Notwithſtanding theſe vehement declarations, 
which had for their principle, in ſome, compaſſion 
for the Sicilians, and in others, envy of Marcel- 
lus, the decree paſſed by the Senate was moderate 
enough, and ſufficiently in favour of the Conſul. 
Every thing he had done, and all the regulations 
he had made during the war, and fince his victo- 
ry, were confirmed, and orders given for their 
execution. The Senate declared, that it would 
take care of the intereſts of the Syracuſans, and 
directed the Conſul Lævinus to ford them all 
the redreſs and relief, that ſhould not extend to 
the detriment of the Commonwealth. 

T wo Senators were immediately ſent to the Ca- 
E to bring back Marcellus, and the Sicilians 

ving alſo re-entered the Senate, the decree, that 
had juſt been paſſed, was read in the preſence of 
the parties concerned. The deputies of Syracuſe 
were diſmiſſed, after having been treated with all 
poſſible marks of amity and good-will. But be- 
fore they withdrew, they threw themſelves at the 
feet of Marcellus, deſiring and conjuring him to 

i925 00 , | pardon 


- ManbeLDus;; Eavinus,; Conſuls./ 3 ie 8 
pardon them for ſaying all they could, in onder to 5 A. R ang, 9 
excite ſomb ſenſe of compaſſion for their unfortu- . 
nate country and to vouchſafe to receive the city | 
of Syracuſe under his protection, and to conſider 
its inhabitants as his clients. The Conſul anfwered 
them with abundance: of goodneſs and clemency 
The Syracuſans, after the return of the — Hut. 
paid. Marcellus all the great honpurs they could 
imagine; inſtituted a feſtival, to which, they ga ve! Marcela 
his name, and which ſtill ſubſiſted in Geste lea. 
time; and decreed by an expreſs law, that as often 
as” Marcellus, or any of his family, ſhould come 
to Syracuſe, che Syracuſans ſhouldl wear w —.— 
of flower, and offer ſacrifices to the Gods by wa 
of thankſgiving. Marcellus, on his ſide, — 
it for his honour to protect them; and his deſcen- 
dants, as long as his name and En ſubſiſtedd, 
were always the patrons of Sytacuſ G.. 

Thus terminated, to the content ang glory of 
both parties, an affair that began with ſo much 
warmth, but which ſeemed however leſs excited 
by the Wſentment of the people of; Syracuſe, . than, 
by the envy of ſome Romans, mice Marcel- 

Jus, - as Plutarch expreſsly tells uus. 

The Senate after wards gave the demttien af Cas Sever: ſows 
pua audience. Their complaints were fill more g N. 
lamentable than thoſe of the Sieilians; hurtheirs” eg; 
cauſe was not ſo favourable. For they could not gal ihe 
deny, but they had deſerved to be puniſhed rigo- Campani- 
rouſly'; ; and: they had not, like the others, . a ſpe-' Li > 
cious. pretext for laying their revolt to the charge 33 1 . ö 
of the Tyrants: but they believed, that ſo many 
Senators as had either been poiſoned or beheaded, 
were a ſufficient ſatisfaction-. They added, That 
* only a ſmall number of the nobility. remained 
s at Capua, whoſe conſciences had not reproach- 
ed them ſo much, as to induce them to deprive 
** themſelves of life and whom the victor had 
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bt d. axe. at with death. That they — liberty for 


«them and theirs, with part of their fortunes. 
„That — 2 2 grace from the Ro- 
4 mans, moſt hom were © rabies to them by 
«. alliance or "blood, ſince the many matriages, 
ue contrafted between the two States. | 
After theſe deputies had quitted the Senate, it 


| * was deliberated for ſome time, whether Q. Fulvi- 


us ſhould be made to return from Capua, in order 
that this affair, which concerned him perſonally, 
and in which he muſt be better informed than any 
one elſe, might be treated in his preſence. It was 
at length agreed, that it was not proper to make 
him quit his poſt, where his preſence was neceſſa- 
ry; and the leſs as there were ſeveral Senators pre- 
ſent, who having ſerved in the 'army during the 
fiege of Capua, had been witneſſes of all this had 
paſſed there, and could inform the Senate of it. 
The affair was therefore brought upon the car - 
M. Atilius, the moſt diſtinguiſhed of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Flaccus againſt the Campa- 
nians, having been deſired rr, give his opinion, 
ſpoke to this effect. I was of the' council held by 
' the * after the taking of Capua. After wwe 
had what ians had done our Com- 
2 ec ay ſervice, we found only. two women, 
namely V ia Oppia of the city of Atella, and Fau- 
cula Cluvia formerly a courtezan. The firſt did not 
let ane day paſs without offering ſacrifices to the Gods 


or the ſafety and ſucceſs of the Roman: People : the 


ot ber ſecretly ſupplied ſuch of our priſoners as wanted 
them wwith proviſions. All the reſt of the Campanians 
have been aftuated by an batred for us 10 that 
of the Cart: And Q Fulwvins rather cut 
off the beads of the moſt illuftrious, than of the moſt 
criminal, of that people. For the ret, I do not ſet, 
en the Senate can * in reſpeth to the Compa- 


Bans, 
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mans, who are Roman citizens, without conſulting A-R. dt. 
the People. Wt. C 
VD pon the remonſtrance of Atilius, the People 
were conſulted by one of their Tribunes, and they 
referred the affair entirely to the Senate. 
In conſequence of this decree of the People, 
the Senate began by reſtoring their eſtates and li- 
berty to Oppia and Cluvia, adding, that if they 
deſired to aſk any other reward of the Senate, 
they had only to repair to Rome. How laudable 
is Oppia's zeal, who every day offered ſacrifices 
for the Romans : but what a reproach is this for 
ſuch peſons as ate now-a-days ſo little concerned 
for the good of the publick. . 
Different decrees were made in reſpect to each 
family of the Campanians, which it would be too 
long to repeat. It was ordained, that none of 
thoſe who were in Capua, whilſt the gates had 
been ſnut to the Romans, ſhould continue either 
in the City or territory after a certain day; and a 
pulwace beyond and at ſome diſtance from the Ti- 
ber was aſſigned them to ſettle in. Others leſs cri- 
minal were placed at leſs diſtance from Capua. 
None of them were allowed to poſſeſs lands or 
houſes at leſs than fifteen miles from the ſea. The 
eſtates of all the Senators were ſold at Capua, and 
of all thoſe, who had been magiſtrates, either in 
that city, Atella or Callatia, places in its neigh- 
bourhood. All the free perſons, that had been re- 
duced. into ſlavery, were ſent to Rome to be ſold 
there. And laſtly, it was decreed, in reſpect to 
the braſs ſtatues taken from the Campanians, that 
the college of Pontiffs ſnould decide what ought 
to be conſidered as ſacred, and what might paſs 
for profane. When we recollect the exceſs of ha- 
tred, fury, and cruelty, with which Capua had 
acted againſt the Romans, we cannot be ſurprized 
at the ſeverity of this puniſhment. The deputies 
ASS - returned 
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A. R. 54. returned in deſpair, complaining no longer againſt 
d. al. Eaccus, but of the injuſtice of the Gods, and the 

cruelty of Fortune... >: oe {fe hoy 1 
New ex- After the Sicilians and Campanians were diſ- | 

pence im- miſſed, the levies for recruiting the armies were 
x 096+. 24 made: and the next care was to man the 
an, fleet with ſeamen. But as there were neither ſuf- 
awhich oc- cient numbers in the Commonwealth for this laſt 
cafions occaſion, nor money enough in the publick trea- 
he "-ſury to hire men and pay them, the Conſuls de- 
Liv. xxvi. creed, that private perſons ſhould ſupply, accord- 
35, 36. ing to their ranks and incomes, as had been done 
before, a certain number of mariners, whom they 
ſhould pay, and find proviſions the moment of 
their embarkation for thirty days. This decree 
excited ſo univerſal a murmur, and ſo declared a 
diſcontent, that it would infallibly have occaſioned 
a ſedition, if there had been a leader capable of 
heading and ſupporting it. It was loudly com- 
plained. That the Conſuls, after having ruined 
<« the Sicilians and Campanians, were contriving 
to cruſꝭ and deſtroy the Roman people them- 
<<. ſelves. That exhauſted by the exceſſive taxes, 
e they had paid during ſo many years, they had 
nothing left but the ſoil of their barren; and de- 
„ ſert lands. That the enemy had burnt their 
« houſes, and the Commonwealth deprived them 
« of the ſlaves whom they employed in huſban-. 

« dry, by forcing them to reſign them, in order 

ce to their ſerving either as ſoldiers in the;armies, 

<<. or as ſeamen in the fleet. That the pay of the 

% rowers, and the yearly taxes, had robbed them 
*« of the little money that ſtill remained. That 

<« there was no authority, nor violence, that could 
make them give what they had not. That the 
« Conſuls then might ſell the eſtates and effects of 
« the citizens; that they might alſo make _ 

bo 4 Fang „ 
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© of their perſons; and that what they ſtill had 
did not ſuffice to pay their ranſom.” 
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They held theſe diſcourſes neither in ſecret, nor 


in ſmall companies, but openly, and before the 


faces of the Conſuls, Who faw themſelves in a 


manner in veſted by a multitude of exaſperated ci- 


tirens, whom thoſe magiſtrates could neither a 
peaſe by ſeverity, nor gentle treatment. 1 
Conſuls wiſely declared to the People, that they 


gave them three days to reflect upon what had 


been propoſed ; and themſelves employed that in- 


terval in finding ſome expedient to extricate them 


out of this difficulty. The next day they aſſem- 
bled the Senate, in order to diliberate upon this 
affair. After many ſpeeches, they were obliged 
to confeſs That the People had ſome reaſon for 
„ murmoring, and refuſing the aids demanded of 
« them: but they however concluded, that it was 


< abſolutely neceſſary to lay this load upon parti- 


* culars. For as there was no money in the pub- 
lick treaſury, where elſe could they have ſea- 
men? And how could they preſerve Sicily, 
keep Philip out of Italy, and defend its coaſts, 
«: without having fleets in a condition to act! PR, 


In ſo unhappy a conjunRure, the Senators be- ae 
We highly embarraſſed, and not knowin ng what 22 of 
1 


to chufe nor what advice to give, the Conſul Læ- 
vinus repreſented to them, (a) That as the magi- 
rates were above the Senators by their rank,. and 


Levinus, 


"the Senators above private citizens; ſo oupbt they 3 


ſet them” the pe W be que Ca Was 40 "aid 


Lay AS; 


(a) Mika Senatui, & juris Ane hace WY 


Senatum populo, ſicut honore obedientes habeas.” Nec im- 


præſtent, ita ad omnia, quæ penſa gravis eſt, eum ex ea 
dura atque aſpera eſſent fube. e pro virili. parte fibi 


unda duces debere eſſe. Si quemque . l vi- 
quid injungere inferior velis, dent. Liv. 
id prius in te ac tuos, ſi ipſe 


A2 3 their 
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A, * 51. their country, and to tate the beavieſt and moſt op- 
At. C. 2 10. preſſive loads upon themſelves. If you are for find- 


ing in inferiors docility and ſubmiſſion in reſpelt ta 
taxes and impoſts ;, do you, and yours, contribute firſt 
yourſelves. The expence will be leſs felt by the Small, 
when. they ſee the Great impoſe more upon themſelves, 
than they would be obliged to pay. I then wwe are 
for having the Roman people ſupplied with fleets well 
equipped, and that particulars ſhould furniſh rowers 
_ with a good will, let us, as many of us as are Sena- 
tors, begin the firſt ourſelves to furniſh them, Let 
us to-morrow carry in all the gold, filver, and cop- 
per money, that we have, to the publick treaſury, 
retaining only our rings, for us, our wives and chil- 
dren, and the Bullæ (ornaments in the ſhape of an 
heart) worn by our ſons in their infancy. Such of us 
as have wives and daughters, may keep. an ounce of 
gold to ſerve as ornaments for each of them. Thoſe 
' who have ſerved Curule offices, may keep the furni- 
ture of their borſes, and the quantity of ſilver neceſ- 
ſary for making the veſſels for ſalt, and libations, 
uſed in religious ceremonies. , The other Senators ſhall 
keep only a pound of filver, and five thouſand alles 
for the uſe of each family. Ler us put into the bands 
of the Triumviri, or officers of the treaſury, all the 
reſt of our gold, ſilver, and copper money; and that 
without any decree of the Senate, in order, that this 
voluntary contribution, and jo laudable a 0 for 
the ſervice of our country, may firſt pique the Knights 
in point of honour, and next all the reſt of the citi- 
Zens, and inſpire every one with an equal emulation for 
the publick good. You have now the only expedient 
my collegue and myſelf have been able to find, after 
| baving examined the affair with all poſſible attention. 
Go, fathers, and with the aſſiſtance of the Gods, be 
' the firſt to put our counſel in execution. By ſaving 
the Commonwealth, we ſave our private intereſts ; 
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but by betraying #hoſe of the publick, we , I . 
imagine or 0199 ſecure. „ 
This was ſo well received, and execu- Every 
ted with ſo much zeal and ardor, that ee emula- 
bad the thanles of the Senate for making it. Af, rg e 
ſoon as the Senators withdrew to their houſes, ;, i-. 
they ſent all their gold, ſilver, and copper mo- gold and 
ney to the treaſury, with ſo much emulation, that / ver to 
they ſeemed to contend who ſhould be firſt 0 ej ct 
the regiſters 3 and neither the Triumvirs ſufficed to 2 
receive it, nor the elerks to Write ĩt down. The in 
| Knights imitated the ardor of the Senators, and , 
the People that of the Knights. Thus, without ” 
any decree, or occaſion to-uſe the authority of the 1 
magiſtrates, the Commonwealth had its fleet man- 
ned with ſeamen, and had money to pay them. 
And now every thing being ready for opening 
the A he, Canan peired to their Pro- 
vinces. ] 
Since che war had broke, out, the loſſes and ſuc- 
ceſſes had been fo equal, that the Romans and 
Carthaginians ſeemed to have actually as much to 
fear and to hope, as when the two States began : 
hoſtilities. But what gave Hannibal moſt pain, Crue/--4 
was, that his indolent and ineffectual endeavours/tier of 
to defend Capua, whilſt the Romans attacked it eee 
with incredible vigour, had extremely hurt his,, ;5: cities 
reputation with moſt of the States of Italy, and in alliance 
much abated their warmth for his He "Liv. Sie 
could not put troops into the cities he d uken, l * 
capable of keeping them in awe, without dividing 
his army into many ſmall bodies, which would by 
no means ſuit his views; nor draw off his 
ſons, without abandoning moſt of his allies. — 2 
he was equally avaritious and-cruel, he determi- 
ned to plunder and ravage the places he could not 
keep, to leave them not in a condition of be- 
ing of any advantage to his enemies. But this 
 Aa4 reſolution 
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2 = reſdlution was no leſs fatal to him zin the event, 
than it was horrid in itſelf. For he'thereby tO: 


red the hatred, not only of thoſe he had treated 
ſo inhumnanly; but alſo of all the other ſtates of 
80 who believed themſelves threatened with 


00 the ſame fate. The Conſul, on his- fide; was vi- 


Mans. : 
Liv. an 


38. 


gilant ta improve all occaſions of aalting the Tra 
15 Hans return to their diry; {'/ 4. 24697) 8 


Sulapia (now called Salpe) was a eity bf Apu- 


b Its, het 70 Hannibal, in which be :had a gd 
Kargſon. Daſius and Blaſius were the two prin- 


al citizens of that place. The latter was entire 
in the intereſt py the Romans, and had often 
Td, but always ineffectually, to bring 
Daſiũs over. This did not hinder: him from ſol- 
lieiting the other continually; till in effect of new 
inſtances, ' and remonſtrating how advantagious 
that change wouldibe to both, as well as to their 
country, he made him conſent to deliver up the 
city to Marcellus, with the Carthaginian garriſon, 
conſiſting of five hundred Numidians. But thoſe 
ſoldiers, who were the flower of Hannibal's caval- 


1 ſold their lives dear. Accordingly, though 
| they had been ſurprized, and could make no uſe 
of their horſes in the city; however having armed 


themſelves in the midſt of the tumult, they uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to get out of the place; which 
not being able to effect, they fought like men in 
deſpa air, reſolving to galt their 5 with 


their lives;; ſo that not àbove fifty of thein fell in- 


to the hands of the Romans alive: The loſs of 


thoſe horſe was more affecting, and did Hannibal 
more hurt, than that of the city of Salapia. 
From thenceforth, he did nothing conſiderable 
with his cavalry, which was the part of his forces 
that had n him _ Sivan! n. mw 
enemy.” * . n. 
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At this time the Roman garriſon, which de- A. R. 542% 
fended the citadel of Tarentum, could ſcarce ſup. Bafa of 
port any longer the famine, that diſtreſſed them a Roman 
and M. Livius, the Governor of that place, hadz#eet by 
no reſouree, exeept in the proviſions that came ae Ta- 
from Sicily. In order to ſecure their paſſage along Liv. xxvi. 
the coaſts of Italy, there was a fleet near Rhegi- 39. 
um of twenty ſhips. D. Quintius, an officer vf 
obſcure birth, but who had advanced himſelf bßỹßỹß 
his merit, commanded it. Having failed fran 
Rhegium, at about fifteen miles from that c] 
near che facred Port, he fell in with the fleet * 
Tarentum, conſiſting as well as his on of twen«: 
ty fail; and commanded by Democrates : They 
immediately came to a battle. Never did two 
fleets, however ſtrong and numerous, charge with + +) 
fo much ardor and fury. They boarded ec 
other immediately, and the ſoldiers going from 
one ſhip into another fought:in a fitm front, as 
they might have done by land. The ſucceſs was 
long doubtful. But Quintius, Commander of the 
Roman ſquadron, being killed, his death put the 
other galleys into a conſternation; ſo that beta 
king themſelves to flight, ſome were ſunk; and. 
others having made to the land by the help of 
their oars, were taken by the people of Thurium 
and Metapontum. Happily almoſt all the tranſ- 
ports, that followed the fleet laden with proviſi- 
ous, eſcaped the purſuit of the ene. 
An advantage gained by the garrifon of the eis 2. gar: 
tadel of Tarentum over the enemy, conſoled it a % J the 
little for the misfortune of the fleet. Livius, who “ of 
commanded it, being intent upon taking adyan- an 
tage of all the occaſions that offered, had no ſooner advνag⸗ 
been informed, that four thouſand men had quit- over that 
ted the city, in order to forage in the country, e 
and were diſperſed about without precaution, than 
he ſent one of his braveſt-officers, called C. _ 

h nus, 
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4. R. 542-ſiys, againſt them, with two thouſand ſoldiers. 
"The latter having found them ſtraggling on all 
ſides, made a great ſlaughter of them, and obli- 
ged the few that could eſcape him, to re-enter Ta- 
rentum in haſte, of which the gates were but half 
opened; ſo much did the inhabitants fear, that 
Perſius might throw himſelf into the place with 

thoſe that fled. f | | N Su | 
Afairs of At this time the Conſul Levinus arrived in Si- 


as new. The firſt thing he did, was to put the 
affairs of Syracuſe in ſome order, which the new 
peace they enjoyed, had not yet been capable of 
| entirely reinſtating in its antient tranquillity, _ 
— He afterwards marched his legions againſt A- 
makeshim- grigentum, the only city of importance of the 
. mofer Srovince that remained in the hands of the enemy, 
bois and in which the Carthaginians had a ſtrong gar- 
end drives riſon. He had the good fortune to ſucceed en- 
—_— tirely in this enterprize. Hanno commanded in 
—_ chief in it : but the Carthaginians relied moſt up- 
out of Si- on Mutines, the General of the Numidians. That 
cily. officer over-running all Sicily with his troops, ra- 
| vaged the lands of the allies of the Romans; and 

it was not poſſible, either to keep him out of A- 
grigentum, when he thought fit to re-enter it, or 
to prevent him from quitting it, as often as he de- 
ſired to go out, and plunder the country. The 
glory Mutines had acquired by his great ſucceſſes, 
beginning to give Hanno umbrage, excited that 
General's envy and hatred againſt him, who, not 
being able to hear any longer without pain the 
advantages he continued to gain over the enemy, 
deprived him of his poſt, to give it to his own 
ſon. Envy, the baſeſt of all vices, blinds thoſe 
who are ſo unhappy to give themſelves up to it. 
Hanno aſſured himſelf, that Mutines would ceaſe 


. 
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to be eſteemed by the Numidians, when he had 4. R. 542. 


no longer any authority over them. Directly the 
contrary happened. The injuſtice done that brave 

officer only augmented the affection and attach- 
ment of his Nutnidians for him; and Mutines, on 
his fide, could not bear the affront he had receiv- 
ed; ſo that he privately ſent a courier to Lævinus, 
in order to treat with him concerning the ſurren- 
dry of Agrigentum. When they had agreed up- 
on the conditions and manner, in which the place 
was to be put into the hands of the Romans, the 
Numidians ſeized the gate that led to the ſea, 
and having either killed or driven away thoſe that 
guarded it, they introduced into the city a body 
of the enemy, who had repaired thither expreſsly. 
They had already advanced towards the middle of 
the city, and as far as the publick place, in order 
of battle, when Hanno, hearing the noiſe and tu- 
mult which they occaſioned, but which he attri- 
buted to the mutiny of the Numidians, who had 
already roſe more than once, ran thither to appeaſe 
the ſedition. Perceiving then by the number, 
which was much greater than that of the Numi- 
dians, and hearing the language of the Romans 
more diſtinctly, which was not unknown to him, 
he thought proper to fly, and quitting the city 
with Epicydes through the oppoſite gate, they 
both repaired to the ſea · ſide; where happily for 
them finding a ſmall veſſel, they — hg for 
Africa, abandoning the poſſeſſion of Sicily to the 
Romans, which they had diſputed with them du- 
ring ſo many years. The reſt of the multitude, 
conſiſting of Carthaginians and Sicilians, without 
endeavouring to defend themſelves, ran with as 

much e e as blindneſs and terror, towards 
the gates of the city in order to eſcape. But ha- 
ving found them ſhut, they were all killed near 


the gates and places leading to them, 
| Levinus 


Ant. 
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r Lævinus ſeeing himſelf abſolutely maſter of A- 
grigentum, cauſed the heads of the principal citi- 
zens to be cut off, after they had been 1 
with rods, and ſold: all the reſt with the plùnder. 
The whole amount he ſent to Rome. The ru- 
mour of the taking of Agrigentum, and of the 
revenge executed upon its inhabitants, having 
ſpread in Sicily, ſubjected all the reſt to the pow- 
er of the Romans. In a very ſhort time twenty 
cities were delivered: up to them, in effect of ſe- 
cret intelligence: ſix were taken by force, and 

more than forty ſurrendered voluntarily. 7 
The Conſul having either puniſhed or rewarded 
the principal perſons of thoſe cities, accordingly 

as they deſerved, obliged the Sicilians at length to 
renounce war, and apply themſelves ſolely to agri- 
culture; in order that the iſland by its fertility, 
might be in a condition, not only to ſubſiſt its 

own inhabitants, but to ſupply'the city of Rome 

and Italy with grain; as it had frequently done on 

many occaſions. He carried away with him into 
Italy four thouſand men, who were an herd of 
robbers driven out of different countries for their 

debts and crimes, and accuſtomed to live by ra- 

pine and theft, and who could not but diſturb the 
ſtill but weakly eſtabliſned peace Sicily began to 

enjoy 2555504 6470707 2555302 robe 
Afairs of As to the affairs of Spain, P. Scipio is going to 
Spain. make himſelf known there, and to give us by his 
2 _ conduct an idea of one of the' greateſt captains, 
. that the world perhaps ever produced. It is prin- 
na. Conſe- cipally after Polybius, that we talk in this man- 
one” ner; and he was capable of judging well of the 
ron, fact, as he relates nothing concerning that great 
Þolyb. x. man, but from the mouth of C. Lælius, who; 
570— from his earlieſt youth to Scipio's death, had at- 
596. tended him in all his enterprizes, and had always 
been the faithful confident of all his ſecrets. 
tits I ä Scipio 
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Scipio being informed, before he left Rome; A. R. 42. 
that his father had been defeated only through the 
treachery of the Celtiberians, and becauſe the Ro- 
man army had been divided, did not give way to 
the univerſal terror, that the victories of the Car- 
thaginians in Spain had excited amongſt the Peo- 
ple. Having afterwards been informed, that the 
allies on this fide of the Iberus, had not changed 
in reſpect to the Romans, that the Generals of the 
Carthaginians did not- agree amongſt themſelves, 
and treated the people in ſubjection to them with 
cruelty, he ſet out Fall of confidence, and aſſured 
himſelf of great ſucceſs. 

He was ſcarce arrived in Spain, than revolving Scipio 
already a great deſign in his mind, and taking ad- forms a 


vantage of the leifure the winter-quarters afforded, e - ” 


he informed himſelf with all poffible exactnefs of prepares 
the condition in which the affairs' of the enemy everything 
were. Care and foreſight of this kind prepare ander de r. 
aſſure great ſucceſſes. He was informed, as we 2 
have already obſer ved, that proſperity had ſoon been the avintey 
followed by a miſunderſtanding between the Cars quarters. 
thaginian Generals: that they had ſeparated their +4 yo. 
forces; that they were at a very great diſtance? 
from each other; and that neither of them had leſs 
than ten days march from New Carthage. 
In conſequence, he at firſt judged that it was 
not proper to come to a pitched battle. That in 
doing ſo, he muſt either fight all the enemy's ar- 
mies together, and then it would be to hazard 
every thing, as well on account of the preceding 
loſſes, as becauſe his troops were much inferior 
in number to the enemy, or attack only 
one of the three Generals, in which caſe he was 
afraid, that if he put him to flight, and the reſt 
ſhould come to his aid, he ſhould be ſurrounded, 
and 1 incur r the lame misfortune, as Eneus Scipio his 
K 4 12 1653 - -unce 
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$42- uncle and Publius his father had done. He theres 

'* fore directed his march another way. 

Knowing that New Carthage was of infinite 

8 to the enemy, and that it might prove 

a great obſtacle to the ſucceſſes he hoped, he in- 
formed himſelf during the winter quarters from 
riſoners in all that related to it. They told 

im, that it was almoſt the only city of Spain, 
that had a port fit to receive a fleet and naval 
army: that it was commodiouſly ſituated for the 
landing of the Carthaginians from Africa, and 
croſſing the arm of the ſea between them; that a 
great quantity of ſilver was kept there; that all 
the munitions of the armies, and the hoſtages of 
all Spain were there: and which was moſt im- 

t, that the garriſon conſiſted only of a thou- 
and men; becauſe nobody could imagine, as the 
Carthaginians were maſters of almoſt all Spain, 
that any one would dare to conceive thoughts of 
beſieging that place: that the city was beſides 
really well peopled, but with artiſans, merchants, 
and other pops of that kind, all entirely ſtran- 
gers in reſpect to war, and who would only ſerve 
to advance the taking of the city, if it were un- 
expectedly attacket. 

He made himſelf as well acquainted with the 
ſituation of the city, the munitions it contained, 
and the diſpoſition of the lake, with which it 
was ſurrounded. Some fiſhermen: had informed 
him, that in general that lake was marſhy, forda- 
ble in many places, and that the tide was yery 
often down towards the evening. All this my 
him conclude, that if he effected his deſign, he 
ſhould diſtreſs the enemy as much, as he ſhould 
advance his own affairs: that if this failed, it 
would be eaſy, keeping the ſea, to retire with- 
* loſs, provided only, that he ſecured his camp; 

thing tha t was not difficult, conſidering the re- 
moteneſs 
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moteneſs of the enemy's troops. Accordingly, 4. R. 54% . 
quitting all other deſigns, he applied himſelf ſoley e 
during the winter quarters in making preparations 
for this ſiege; and, whieh is remarkable in one 
of his age at that time, he did not open himſelf 
concerning this enterprize, except to Lælius, till 
he believed it neceſſary to declare it. N 

Early in the ſpring Scipio made his fleet put 73e a-my 
to ſea, and ordered all the auxiliary troops of the 44. fee: 
allies to repair to Tarraco. He afterwards made/* 9 pet 
his fleet with the tranſports fail to the mouth of arrive be- 
the Iberus, whither he ordered the Legions alſo to fore Car- 
march from their winter quarters. He fer out -» 
himſelf immediately from Tarraco with five thou- g +4 Sh 
ſand allies ; in order to put himſelf at the head of Liv. xavi. | \ 
his army. Aſſoon as he arrived, having aſſembled 32. [hi 
his troops, he began by thanking the old ſol- V8 
% diers for the zeal and affection they had ex- nn 
« preſſed for his father and uncle during their 
ce lives, and ſince their deaths, and for the valour 
« with which they had preſerved a province for 
* the Roman People, of which the loſs ſeemed 
« inevitable. He added, that theſe defeats ought 
* not to diſcourage them. That it was not by 
<« the valour of the Carthaginians, that the Ro- 
« mans had been overcome, but by the treachery 
«© of the Celtiberians; upon the confidence in 
« whom the Generals had too eaſily ſeparated 
« from each other. That the enemy were now 
“actually in the ſame circumſtances. That they 
e were divided and in different countries. That 
t the oppreſſions, which they exerciſed upon their 
“e allies, had exaſperated them all againſt Car- 
t thage, That part of them had already treated 
« with him by deputies: that the reſt would da 
the ſame, aſſoon as they ſaw the Romans on the 
«© other ſide of the Iberus. That the Generals of 
<< the enemy not being in unity with each — 
„ wou 
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A. R. S would not join to give him battle, and that 


ce fighting ſeparately they could not be able to 
«ſuſtain the firſt charge of the Romans. That 
ceAll theſe reaſons ought to animate them to pafs 
ce that river with confidence: and to W from 
5 the Gods an aſſured protection. ao 

After this diſcourſe, having left M. Silanus, 


who commanded under him, three thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe to guard the country on 


this ſide the river, he paſſed to the other with the 
reſt of the army, without diſcovering his deſign to 
any one, which was, as we have ſaid, to take 
New Carthage by aſſault. 7 

We muſt remember, ſays Polybius, ak the 
whole account, that we have juft given, that: 
Scipio was now but ſeven and twenty, and that 
the affairs he was charged with, were ſuch as in 
effect of former defeats left no hopes of any ſuc- 
ceſs. Having engaged to reinſtate them he quitt- 
ed the ways laid down and known to every body, 
and ſtruck into new ones, that neither the enemy, 
nor his own army could conjecture. And he took 
theſe new meaſures in conlequence owy of the 


moſt ſolid reflections. 


After having given ſecret orders to C. Lelius, 
who was to command the fleet, and to whom a- 
lone he had imparted his deſign, to ſteer towards 
New Carthage, now called Carthagena, he put 


himſelf at the head'of the Land troops, and ad- 


vanced by long marches. His army conſiſted of 
twenty-five thouſand” foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred horſe. After ſeven days march he ap- 
peared before the city, and incamped on the fide | 
aſpecting the North. He had ordered Lælius to 
take a compaſs with his fleet, and ſo to direct 
his courſe, as to enter the port at the ſame 
time, that the army ſhould appear on the land 
00/9 —_ was Punctually executed. — 
cauſe 
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Eauſed a foſſẽ and double intrenchment to be 4% $44 
carried on behind his camp. On the fide of tze 
city he raiſed no works, the ſituation of the poſt 
alone covering him from all infullt :. | 

Polybius, before he enters into the patticulars$S;zuarion 
of the ſiege, deſcribes the fituation of the city and / Cartbat 
country round about it. I ſhall copy it after him p b. r. 
without fear of miſtaking ; that author-having 583. 

been upon the ſpot to aſſure himſelf the better in Liv. xxvi; 

P 1. ORs 

New Carthage, ſays he, is ſituated towards the 

middle of the coaſt of Spain in a gulf that lies to- 
ward the, wind * Africus. This gulf is about 

twenty ſtadia in depth, (ſomething more than a 

league) and ten broad at its entrance. It forms a 
kind of port, becauſe there is an iſland; which on 

each ſide leaves only a narrow paſſage for coming 

in. The waves of the ſea break againſt this 
mand, which makes the whole gulf entirely calm 
except when the wind Africus, blowing through 
thoſe two openings, agitates the ſea: This port is 
ſhut againft all othet winds by the continent that 

ſurrounds it. At the bottom of the gulf riſes a 
mountain in the form of a peninſula, upon which 

ſtands the city, that on the Eaft atid South is de- 

fended by the ſea; and on the Weſt by a lake, 
which extends alſo to the North; fo that the 

Iſthmus, or ſpace between two feas, which joins 

the city to.the continent, is only two ſtadia, that 

is to ſay, ſomething more than four hundred and 
ſixteen yards. The city, towards the middle, is 

low and, hollow. The way from the fea on the 
South is through a plain. The reſt is ſurrounded 

by hills; two of them are high and rugged, and 

three others of much more eaſy aſcent; but full of 


* 
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85 R. 842. hollows, and difficult to paſs. The circumference 


8 4 of the city was of old but twenty ſtadia. 

' @ Jeague, By this ſituation of the place, the front of the 
Roman camp was fecure, being defended on one 
fide by the lake, and on the other by the ſea. 
Only the middle, oppoſite. to what I have above 
called the Iſthmus, was expoſed and without de- 
fence, Scipio did not judge it proper to fortify 
it, whether he intended thereby to terrify the be- 

. fieged by a ſhew of confidence; or deſigning to 
attack the place, he thought it proper to have no- 
thing to ſtop him in marching out of, or retiring 
into, his camp. | . 

Carthage- The fleet arriving in time, as we have ſaid, 

aa befieged Sci pio aſſembled his army. In the fpeech he made 

by « ug aud to it, he uſed no other reaſons to encourage it than 

Polyb. x. had determined himſelf to undertake the ſiege, 

85. and which we have related. After having 

Liv. xXVI. c ſhewn that the enterprize was practicable, and 

43 © explained in few words how prejudicial it would 
cc be to the enemy, and advantageous to the Ro- 
« mans, if it ſucceeded; he promiſed crowns of 
gold to thoſe who firſt ſhould mount the wall, 
« and the cuſtomary rewards to fuch as ſignalized 

. *£ themſelves on that occaſion. And laſtly he ad- 
« ded, that Neptune had infpifed him with this 
« deſign; that that God having appeared to him 
jn his ſleep, had promiſed him he would infal- 
« libly aid him, and in ſo evident a manner, that 
„ the whole army ſhould perceive the effects of 

his preſence.” The force and ſolidity of the 

reaſons which he gave, the crowns he promiſed, 
and above all the aſſured aſſiſtance of Neptune, 
inſpired the foldiers with incredible ardor. 
The next day, having ſupplied the fleet with 
darts of all kinds, he ordered Lælius, who com- 

manded it, to attack the city on the ſide next the 
ea, As the fiege was of no great ag wa 


* 
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does not appear that any great uſe was m 4. R. $42 
the fleet, ai for ſeizing iche ſhips in ego. 8 
after the taking of the city. On the land ſide, 

Scipio detached two thouſand of his beſt ſoldiers, 
with people to carry ladders, and began the at: 
tack about nine in the morning. Mago, who: 
commanded in the city, having divided his garri- 
ſon, left five hundred men in the citadel, and with. 
the other incamped upon the hill on the Eaſt. 
Two thouſand of the inhabitants, amongſt whom. 
he diſtributed the arms that were in the city, were 
poſted at the gate, which led to the place where: 
the ſea waſhed the continent, and which conſe- 
quently led alſo to the Roman camp: and the reſt 
of the inhabitants had orders to hold themſelves in 
readineſs to aſſiſt, wherever the wall ſhould be 
ain, Ante e ee 
Alſſoon as Scipio had ordered the trumpets to 
give the ſignal for the attack, Mago OT. the 
two thouſand men who guarded the gate march, 
convinced that aſſault would terrify the ene- 
my, and fruſtrate their deſign. Thoſe troops fell 
with impetuoſity upon the Romans, who, were 
drawn up in battle at the end of the Iſthmus., A 
warm engagement enſued there. On both ſides, 
that is on that of the beſiegers and the city, great 
cries were raiſed to animate the comhatants. But 
the aids were not equal; the Carthaginians having 
but one gate to ſally at, and almoſt two ſtadia to 
£0; whereas the Romans were at hand, and came 
on from ſeveral ſides. What made the battle ſo. 
unequal was Scipio's having drawn up. his troops 
near bis camp, in order to leave the beſieged more 
ground to make in coming on; rightly judgi 
that if that firſt corps, which was the flower « 
the inhabitants, wgre once defeated, every thing 
Vvould be in confuſion in the city, and that after- 
Yards none would M5 * boldneſs to venture 
N ; ? out 
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AR. 542-out of the gate. As only choſen troops fought on 
A coal. poth ſides, the victory was for ſome time doubt- 


\ 


ful. Ar length the Carthaginians were obliged 
(to uſe the expreſſion) to ſink under the weight of 
the legionary ſoldiers, whoſe numbers continually 
increaſed, and were repulſed. Many loſt their 
lives upon the field of battle, and in retreating ; 
but more of them were cruſhed to death in enter- 
ing the gate, which put the inhabitants into ſo 
t a conſternation, that the walls were aban- 
oned. The Romans wanted but little of enter- 
ing the city with the flying troops: but this flight 
however gave them opportunity to apply their 
ladders without danger. h 
Scipio was in the prefs, but as much as poſſible 
with ſafety to his perſon. Three able-bodied ſol- 
diers moved before him, and covered him with 
their ſhields againſt the darts diſcharged in ſnow- 
ers from the walls. Sometimes he leaped upon the 
fides, and ſometimes he got upon riſing ground ; 
ſo that, ſeeing all that paſſed, and being ſeen by 
every body, he very much contributed to the ſuc- 
ceſs of this attack, every one doing his utmoſt to 
deſerve the praiſes and avoid the reproofs of ſuch 
a ſpectator and judge. This attention of the Ge- 
neral occaſioned that nothing was omitted in this 
action, and that all orders were properly given 
and execute. 7 e 
- Thoſe who got up the ladders firſt, did not 
find ſo much oppoſition from the courage of the 
beſieged, as from the height of the walls. The 
enemy perceived the difficulty it gave them, and 
their reſiſtance became the more vigorous from it. 
Accordingly, as thoſe ladders were very high, the 
ſoldiers went up in great numbers at a time, and 
broke them in effect of their weight. If ſome 
did not give way, the firſt who got up to the end 


became giddy from the depth of the precipice » 
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and if wy Med, they could not keep theirs. *. 542+, 
ſtanding from he 6 top to the bottom. If de 


poles Xa — againſt — through the battle 
ments, or any thing elſe of the like nature, all to- 
gether were thrown down and daſhed againſt the 
und. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the 
omans continued the ſcalado with the ſame ar- 
dor and courage. The firſt being thrown down, 
the next took their places, till the ſoldiers nat be- 
ing able to reſiſt the fatigue any 2 the Gene 
ral cauſed the retreat to be ſoundet. 
The beſi triumphed- in ſome — ray 
lieving they had averted the danger for ever, and 
fattering themſelves at leaſt with being able to pro- 
ttact the ſiege, till the Carthaginian Generals had 
time to come to their aid. They did not know 
how high the ardor and vivacity of Scipio roſe. 
He waited till the tide was out, and poſted. five 


hundred men with ladders on the ſides of the lake, 


At the place where the action had paſſed he poſt- 
ed freſh troops, exhorted them to do their duty 
well, and ſupplied them with more ladders than 
before, to attack the wall from one end to the 
other : The ſignal was given, the ladders applied, 
and the ſoldiers got up along the whole — of 
the wall. A great confuſion aroſe amongſt the 
Carthaginians. They imagined that they had no - 
thing farther to fear, and now a new aſſault 
brought them into the ſame danger again. On 
the other ſide their darts failed them, and the 
number of the dead damped their courage. Their 

erplexity was very great: however they defend- 
ed themſelves as well as they could. | 
During the heat of the ſcalado, the bag 
to ebb, and the waters to run out of the ſide of 
the lake; ſo that thoſe who did not know the 
cauſe of that running off, could not ſufficiently 
r at it. 9 then, who had taken care 
B b 3 to 
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4. R. 42, to have ſkilful and experienced guides in readineſs, 

4e. r οπ manded the troops be had paſted on that ſide 

to emer into the lake and fear nothing. One of 

his great talents was to exalt the courage of 

thoſe he ſpoke to, and to fill them with confi- 
dence,” The ſoldiers obeyed, and threw them - 

ſelves into the lake in emulation of each other. It 

was about noon, and as the North wind, which 

blew the ſame way, drove out the tide with vio- 

lence, which already flowed off of itſelf, the wa- 

ter was ſo low that ĩt came no higher than the ſol - 

diers waſtes, and in ſome places not up to their 

knees. It was then the whole army believed, that 

ſome divinity directed the Giewes and called to 

mind what Scipio, in ls ſpeech, had promiſed 
concerning the aid of Neptune; and this remem- 

brance ſo enflamed the courage of the ſoldiers, 

that they could ſee danger no longer. believing 

* that God at their heat. 

cartbage· The attack was moſt vigorous towards, the gate 
8 taken oppoſite; to the Roman camp. In the mean time 
Pals. the five hundred men; who had paſſed the lake, 
Pol came to the bottom of the wall, and from thence 
iv. xxvi. ſoon got up to the top without any reſiſtance. For 
46. the inhabitants believing it impregnable on that 

| fide, had taken no care to ſortify it, and had not 
thought 'necefiary to place troops to. guard it; the 
ſide, -on// which the Romans ſeemed to \make the 
greateſt efforts, engroſſing their whole attention. 

The detachment of five hundred men, of which 
we have juſt been ſpeaking, entered the city in 
conſequence without any obſtacle, land inſtantly 
ran to the gate where the two parties were at blows. 
The battle was ſo hot here, that it employed not 

only the minds, but the eyes and ears of the Car- 
thaginians; ſo that nobody diſcovered what had 

paſſed on the other ſide, till they felt the blows 
Wa: received from behind, and law themſelves 

between 
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between two bodies of the enemy. The Cartha- 4. N 542 · 


ginians then thought only of ſaving themſelves by 


flight. The Romans having broke the iron bars 


chat ſhut the gates, thoſe who were without ente- 
red in crouds. The ſoldiers who had got upon 


the walls to a. conſiderable number, diſperſed on 


all ſides to put the inhabitants to the ſword by Sci- 


pio's order, who at the ſame time forbade plun- 


dering till the ſignal was given. Seeing that the 
enemy eſcaped at two different places; ſome up- 
on the eminence towards the Eaſt, guarded by a 
body of five hundred men; others into the cita- 


del, whither Mago himſelf had retired, with ſuch 


of the ſoldiers as had abandoned the walls; he di- 
vided his troops alſo into two bodies, He ſent 
the one to ſeize the eminence, whilſt he marched 
himſelf at the head of a thouſand men towards the 
citadel. - The eminence was carried on the firſt 
attack. Mago at firſt prepared to defend/himfelf : 
but ſeeing himſelf inveſted on all fides, without 
hope of its being poſſible to reſiſt, he ſurrendered 
himſelf with the place and troops in it to the 
victor. neee 2 4.757330: ale . 


Hitherto all the inhabitants capable of bearing Plunder 


arms, had been put to the ſword. But Scipio cor /ider- 
put a ſtop to the flaughter, aſſoon as he ſaw him- ane 


Liv. xxvi. 


ſelf maſter of the citadel. The city was then 47. 


abandoned to be plundered. The ſpoils were 
very conſiderable. Ten thouſand free men were 
made priſoners to the Romans. They remained 
maſters of all the machines of war, which were 


many in number. Abundance of gold and ſilver 
was brought to the General: two hundred and 


ſeventy- ſix cups of gold, almoſt all of a pound 
weight, eighteen thouſand three hundred pounds 
of ſilver, in money and plate, a little more than 
cventy- ei zht thouſand five hundred and ninety- 
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A. R. 542-three * marks. Theſe riches were put into the 
A. S. ac. hands of the Quæſtor C. Flaminius, after having 

been all weighed and counted in his | preſence. 

Polyb. Polybius ſays, that all the money taken here from 
593- the Carthaginians amounted to above fix hundred 
—_ talents : which added to four hundred which he 
tbouſand brought from Rome, made a thouſand talents for 
pounds carrying. on the war. | "A 
frerling. of The night being come, thoſe who had orders 
Audi to remain in the camp, continued there. The 
7b: ſpoils General with a thouſand ſoldiers poſted himſelf. in 
among the citadel. He ordered the reſt by the Tribunes of 
3 the army, to quit the houſes, and to bring by co- 
Polyb. x. horts to the market · place all the plunder they had 
589, 590: taken, and to paſs the night near it. The light- 
armed troops were brought from the camp, and 

poſted upon the hill which fronts eaſtward. In 


this manner was New Carthage reduced by the 


The next day, all that had been taken as well 
from the garriſon as the citizens and artificers ha- 
ving been brought to the market - place, the Tri- 
bunes diſtributed it to their legions according to 
tlie cuſtom eſtabliſhed amongſt the Romans. Now 
the manner of acting of that People when they 
took cities was this: they detached part of the 
troops, but never more than half, to plunder the 
place. Thoſe who were to execute this purpoſe, 
were choſen out of the whole army, and each 
brought what he took to his cohort. or legion. 
The booty was ſold by auction, and the Tribunes 
divided the money into equal parts, which were 
given not only to thoſe upon duty in the neceſſa- 
ry poſts to ſecure the execution of plundering, 
but to thaſe who guarded the tents and baggage, 


„ 7s ge s fo by mathe, d is wright of 
Fight ounces. | | th 
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the ſick, and to others who had been detached A. R. 542: 
upon any occaſion - whatſoever. And leaſt any 7 ag 
fraud ſhould- be committed in this part of + 
the war, the ſoldiers were made to ſwear before 
they took the field, and the firſt day they aſſem- 
bled, that they would not conceal any part of the 
ſpoils they ſhould take, and ſhould bring them all 
fzichfully to the common heap. For the reſt, con- 
tinues Polybius, the Romans, by this wiſe cuſtom, | 
vided againſt the bad effects of the avidity of . MW 
gain. For the hope of ſharing in the booty not "ll 
being fruſtrated to any, and being as certain to 
thoſe who were upon duty in the poſts, as thofe 
that plundered, the diſcipline was always exactly 
obſerved. This is not ſo amongſt the nations, | 
who hold it for a maxim, that what every man | 
takes in the' plunder of cities belongs to himſelf. | 
- For then, the part of the troops who are deprived = 
of their ſhare in'the ſpoils, are deprived at the ſame | 
time of a powerful motive to induce ſoldiers  _ ; 
to do their duty, and deſpiſe danger, which is the { 
attraction of gain. Every body knows, that Da- 4 
vid ordered, that as his part is which goeth down to 1.Sam, | 
. the battle, ſo ſhall bis part be that tarrieth by the . 24, 
fluff: they ſhall part alike. And it was fo from | 
that day forward, that he made it a ſtatute, and an 
ordinance for Iſrael unto that day, © | 
The proviſions laid up by the} enemy re- 
 mained ſtill in the city: forty thouſand buſhels 
of wheat, and two hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
. buſhels of barley. They took in the port an 
hundred and thirty ſhips, moſt of them laden 
with corn, arms, proviſions, iron, fails, cordage, 
and other materials neceſſary for fitting out a fleet. 
Scipio alſo took eighteen ſhips of war, which 
conſiderably augmented his fleet : he had thirty- 
five before, Thus of all the gains the Romans 
— h ani - conuiced 
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A. N. 54 acquired by the taking Carthagena, the place it- 
e if was the leaſt conſiderablte. 


Scipio ba- That day, Scipio having confided the guarding 


rangers of the city to Lælius and the ſoldiers of the fleet, 


——— led back the legions into the camp, and ordered 
ondpra;jecthem to refreſh; themſelves with food and repoſe. 
zbeir va- The next day, having aſſembled the ſoldiers of the 
wes and land and ſea armies, ** he began by thanking the 
Liv. xvi. ** immortal Gods, not only for having reduced 
48. cin one day the moſt opulent city of all the pro- 
4 vince into his power; but for having firſt 
brought all the rich things of Africa and Spain 
< into it, to deprive the enemy of all their re- 
«ſources, and to give him and his troops abun- 
% dance. He afterwards praiſed the ſoldiers, 
« whoſe valour had ſurmounted ſo many obſta- 
cles, without being ſtopped either by the unex- 
4 pected ſally of the Carthaginians, the extraor- 
, dinary height of the walls, the difficult paſſage 
„ of an unknown lake, or a- ſtrong citadel de- 
<< fended by a good garriſon. He confeſſed, that 
ce the was obliged to them all for ſo glorious and 
c unexpected a ſucceſs: but that the honour of 
« the mural crown was in particular his due, who 
„ had firſt mounted the wall. That he who be- 
„ lieved he had deſerved ſo glorious a reward, 

& had only to appear 
Fery ,.; Two inſtead of one preſented themſelves: Q. 
—_— Trebellius a Centurion of the fourth legion, and 
tbe mural Sext. Digitius, a ſoldier of the fleet. The diſpute 
crown, grew extremely hot, but {till leſs between the two 
m__ —_—_ competitors, than between the land and the ſea ar- 
1 — mies, who warmly eſpouſed his fide, Who was of 
iv. xxvi-their own body. Lælius, Commander of the 
48. fleet, ſpoke ſtrongly for the ſea- forces, and M. 
Sempronius Tuditanus ſupported the fide of the 
legions. Scipio ſeeing that this conteſt was upon 
the point of terminating in an open ſedition, no- 
5 minated 
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minated three commiſſioners, , whom he ordered A. R. 34 
maturely to examine into the affair, and determine | 
according to the . teſtimony of credible witneſſes, . 

which of the two competitors, had mounted the 
wall firſt... , Theſe commiſſioners were C. Lzlius, 
and M. Sempronius, both intereſted in the cauſe z. 
with whom Scipio aſſociated P. Cornelius Caudi- 
nus, who was neuter. They prepared to take 
cognizance of the cauſe. But this expedient, 
which ſeemed proper for appeaſing the troops, did 
but inflame them more. For Lælius, and Sem- 
pronius, who each had with difficulty kept their 
arty within bounds, were no ſooner withdrawn 
* changing the quality of leaders into that of 
judges, than the ſoldiers obſerved meaſures no lon- 
ger.  Lzlius then, quitting his collegue, went to 
Scipio upon his tribunal, and informed him of 
what paſſed. He told him that both ſides were 
juſt upon the point of proceeding to the laſt ex- - = 
tremities, and turning a diſpute of honour .into a = 
EIN. r.. 1 p09 in 
Scipio having praiſed Lælius's wiſe care, aſſem- 
bled the troops, and to reconcile them, immedi» 
ately. declared, that Q. Trebellius and Sex. Digi- 
tius had mounted the wall at the ſame time, and 
that to reward their valour, he granted them both 
the mural crown. He then gave praiſes and di- 
ſtributed rewards, to others, in proportion to the 
courage each had ſhewn, and the ſervice he had 
done during the ſiege. Lælius, the Admiral of 
the fleet, was the perſon upon whoſe merit he 
moſt expatiated. Tine having 2 him the 
greateſt praiſes, and declared, that he was as 
much indebted to his prudence and valour as to 
himſelf for ſo glorious a ſucceſs, he made him a 
preſent of a crown of gold, and thirty oxen. 


The 
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2 542 The mural crown was uſually of gold, and 
 ** "madeat top with ſuch battlements as the walls of 
fortified places have. The ardor we ſee upon this 
occaſion between the two competitors, ſhews the 
wonderful effect, that marks of honour: and di- 
ſtinction have upon the minds of ſoldiers. And 
as much may be ſaid of other military rewards. 

And in this manner troops are rendered invincible. 
Generefity Scipio, after having praiſed and rewarded his 
of Scipio troops in this manner, aſſembled the priſoners, 
7405 „ Who were, as we have ſaid before, almoſt ten 
and pri- thouſand, and ordered that they ſhould be divided 
foners. into two claſſes: the one of the principal perſons 
Polyb. x. and burghers of Carthagena, with their wives and 
15 xxvi. children; the other of artiſans. After having ex- 
49. horted the firſt to adhere to the Romans, and to 
bear in remembrance for ever the grace he was 
going to grant them, he ſent them all back to their 
own houſes. They proſtrated themſelves before 


him, and retired with tears in their eyes, but in 
tears of joy, which an event ſo little expected 
drew from them. As to the artificers, he told them 
they were now the ſlaves of the Roman people: 
but if they behaved with affection for the Com- 
monwealth, and rendered him the ſervices they 
ought, each according to his profeſſion, that 
they might depend on being ſet at liberty, aſſoon 
as the war with the Carthaginians ſhould be hap- 
pily terminated. They were two thouſand in 
number, who had orders to give in their names 
to the Quzſtor ; and they were divided into bands 
of thirty, over each of which a Roman was pla- 
ced to take care of it. ig | 
Amongſt the reſt of the priſoners, Scipio choſe 
ſuch as had the beſt mien, -and moſt vigour, to 
augment the number of his rowers. He made 
them the ſame promiſe as the artiſans, and aſſured 
chem, that after he ſhould have —_— the 


-—- 
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YE ._ 
C inians, he their li A. R 542 . 
Carthaginians, he would give them their liberty, 2 


if they ſerved the Romans with zeal and affec- 
tion. l | | | 


himſelf and the Commonwealth the amity and 


confidence of the citizens of Carthagena ; and by 
the hopes of liberty which he gave the artiſans, 
he inſpired them with a great ardor for his ſer- 
vice: not to mention the conſiderable re-inforce-' 
ment of his ſea-forces in effect of this very cle-' 


mency to the priſoners. | 
He afterwards aſſigned Mago, and the Cartha- 
ginians taken with him quarters, two of whom were 


of the council of the elders, and fifteen of the Senate. 


Fe gave the guard of them to Læſius, enjoining hint 


to take all poſſible care of them. Then having cau- 
fed all the Spaniſh hoſtages to be brought to him, 
which were above three hundred in number, he 
began by ſoothing and careſſing the children one 
after another, promiſing, in order to conſole 
them, that they ſhould ſoon ſee their parents 
again. He exhorted the others not to abandon 
themſelves to grief. He repreſented to them, 


« (a) That they were in the hands of a people, 


e that choſe rather to engage men by favour, 
« than to ſubject them by fear; and to unite with 
cc foreign nations under the honourable name of 
<« friends and allies, than to impoſe upon them 
% the 'ſhameful yoke of ſlavery.” After this, 
having choſen out of the ſpoils what beſt fuited 
his purpoſe, he made preſents to each of them ac- 


cording to their ſex and age. To the little girls 


he gave toys and bracelets, and to the young boys 
knives and little ſwords. e 


: (a) Veniſſe eos in populi tes fide ac ſocietate junctas ha- 
Romani poteſtatem, qui bene · bere, quam triſti ſubjectas ſer- 
ficio quam metu obligare ho- vitio. Liv. 7 
mines malit ; exteraſque gen- 88 


What 


This conduct in reſpect to the priſoners gained 
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S What goodneſs and wiſe care have we here ! 
'= Having aſked each of the hoſtages their country, 
and been informed how many there were of each 
nation, he ſent couriers to their parents, and cau- 
ſed them to be told to come and take back their 
children. As ſome cities had already ſent depu- 
ties to demand their own, he immediately ordered 
them to be put into their hands, and commanded 
the Quæſtor C. Flaminius to take great care of 
the reſt, and to treat them with abundance of kind- 

| neſs and humanity. 5 7 

Wiſe con- Whilſt theſe cares engroſſed him, a very anci- 
duct ef Sci- ent lady, the wife of Mandonius brother of Indi- 
— bilis King of the Ilergetes came out of the crowd 
ome ladies Of the hoſtages, and throwing herſelf at his feet, 
amongſt ſhe conjured him with tears in her eyes, to re- 
ps Na- commend to thoſe who had the ladies in their 
8 keeping to have regard to their ſex and birth. 
49- Scipio, who did not underſtand her thought at 
Polyb. x. firſt, aſſured her, that he had given orders, that 
592. they ſhould not want for any thing. But the lady 
replied : Thoſe. conveniences are not what affect us. 
In the condition to which fortune has reduced us, 
with what ought we not to be contented? I have ma- 
ny other apprebenſious, when I conſider on one fide 
the licentiouſneſs of war; and on the other the youth 
and beauty of the Princeſſes, which you ſee here be- 
fore us. For as to me, my age protets.me from all 
fear in this reſpect. She had with her the daugh- 
ters of Indibilis, and ſeveral others of the ſame 
rank, all in the flower of their youth, who con- 
ſidered her as their mother. Scipio then compre- 
hending what the ſubje& of her fear was: My 
own glory, ſays he, and that of the: Roman peaple, 
are concerned in not ſuffering, that virtue, which 
ought always 'to be reſpected wherever we find it, 
ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a treatment unw0r- 
thy of it. But you give me a new motive for being 12 

a tri 
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Arict in my care of it, in the virtuous, ſollicitude ou ae 


nour, in the midſt of ſo many other ſubjects of fear. 


bew in thinking only of the preſervation of your ho- 


After this converſation, he gave the care of them. 


to ſome officers of experienced prudence, and or- 
dered them to treat the ladies with all the reſpect 


they could pay to the mothers and wives of their 
allies and particular friends. 2 
It was on this occaſion, that his ſoldiers brought 

him a young lady of ſuch perfect beauty, that ſhe 
drew upon herſelf the eyes of every body. He 
deſired to know who ſhe- was, and to whom ſhe 
belonged : and having learnt amongſt other things 
that ſhe was upon the point of being married to 
Allucius, Prince of the Celtiberians, he ſent to 
him to come thither with the parents of that 
young priſoner. And being told that Allucius lo- 
ved her to excels, that Spaniſh Prince no ſooner 
appeared in his preſence, than even before he 
ſpoke to the father and mother, he took him 
aſide ; and to remove the anxiety which he might 
be in on account of the young lady, he ſpoke 
to him in theſe terms. You and J are young, 
which admits of my ſpeaking to you with more liber- 
ty. Thoſe who brought me your future ſpouſe, aſſu- 
red me at the ſame time, that you loved her with ex- 
treme tenderneſs: and her beauty left me no room to 
doubt it. Upon which, reſflecting, that if, like you, 


1 had thoughts of making an engagement, and were 


not ſolely engroſſed with the affairs of my country, I 
ſhould defire, that ſo honourable and legitimate a 


paſſion ſhould find favour ;, I think my. ſelf happy, in 


the preſent conj uncture, to do you this ſervice. She 
you are to marry, has been amongſt us, as ſhe would 


have been in the houſe of her father and mother. 1 


have kept her for you, in order to make you a pre- 

ſent worthy of you and of me. The only gratitude 

 nehich I require of you for this gift, is that you 
t Wo 
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Al R. * would be a friend to the Roman people; and that, if | 


C. 210. . 


you judge me a man of worth, as my father and un 
cle have been deemed by the ſtates of this province, 
you may know, that there are in Rome many who re- 


ſemble us, and that there is not a people in the uni- 


verſe, you ought more to fear as enemies, or to deſire 
more to have for friends. CHE 
Allucius, full of gratitude and joy, kiſſed Sci- 
io's hands, and prayed the Gods to reward him 
for ſo great a_ beneficence, as himſelf was not 
capable of doing it in the degree he deſired, 
and his benefactor deſerved. Scipio cauſed the fa- 
ther and mother, and the other relations of the 
young lady, to come thither. They had brought 
u great ſum of money with them for her ranſom; 
But when they ſaw that he reſtored her without 
| ranſom, they conjured him with great earneſtneſs 
to accept that ſum as a preſent, and declared that 
by complying, that new favour would compleat 
their joy and gratitude, Scipio not being able to 
reſiſt ſuch warm and earneſt ſollicitation, told 
them, that he accepted the gift, and ordered it to 
to be laid at his feet. Then, addreſſing himſelf 
to Allucius; 1 add, ſays he, to the portion you art 
| to receive from your father-in-law this ſum, which 
T defire you to accept as a marriage-preſent. 

That young Prince, charmed with the liberality 
and politeneſs of Scipio, went into his country to 
' publiſh the praiſes of fo generous a victor. He 
cried out, in the tranſports of his gratitude; 
« That there was come into Spain a young hero 
& like the Gods, who conquered all things, leſs 
« by the force of his arms, than the charms of 
« his virtue, and the greatneſs of his beneficence.”” 
For this reaſon, having raiſed troops in his own 
dominions, he returned ſome days after to Scipio, 
with a body of fourteen hundred horſe. 


Allucius 
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Allucius, to render the marks of his gratitude 
more durable, afterwards cauſed the action we 
have Juſt related, to be engraven upon a ſilver 
buckler, which he preſented to Scipio: a preſent, 
infinitely more eſtimable and glorious than all 
treaſures and triumphs. This buckler which Sci- 
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pio carried with him when he returned to Rome, 


was loſt in palin the: Rhone, with part of the 
baggage. It continued in that river till 1665, 
when ſome : fiſhermen found it. It is now in the 
King of France's cabinet. ; 


- I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to dwell up- Schi, 
on what regards Scipio's character, and I have al-#7-. . 


ready done it elſewhere with ſufficient extent: but 
I cannot help obſerving here in few words, that 
in the expedition of which we are ſpeaking, he 
ſhewed all the qualities of a great General. We 
have ſeen that he formed of himſelf the boldeſt 
deſign it was poſſible to imagine, and ſo far from 
all probability, that the enemy did not ſo much as 
ſuſpect the leaſt thought of it. He paſſes the win- 
ter, not in idleneſs and inactivity, not in eating, 
drinking, and gaming, but to inform himſelf ſe- 
cretly of all that related to the enterprize he me- 
ditated, and without noiſe to prepare all that 
could contribute to the ſucceſs of it. He kept a 


profound ſilence in reſpect to the whole, and 


communicated his deſigns only to a ſingle perſon 
in whom he entirely confided, and who was ne- 
ceſſary to him for the execution of them. Aſſoon 
as the ſpring appears, the army and fleet ſet out 
without knowing for what they are intended. 
They arrive exactly at the appointed time and 


place, and Carthagena is beſieged at once both by 


ſea and land. Could the moſt conſummate Gene- 
ral in the art of war take more proper meaſures? 
Scipio was then only ſeven and twenty years old 
at moſt, and this may be called his firſt trial of {kill, 

Vol. V. Cc and 
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Aus. te. and the firſt fruits of his command. In the ſame 
er ſiege, what valour and intrepidity, tempered how- 
ever with great diſcretion, does he not ſhew ? 
What preſence of mind, which forſees all things, 
ſupplies all things, and gives the neceſſary orders 
on all ſides. But Scipio is ſtill greater, and ex- 
cels himſelf in what follows the taking of the 
place, both in the uſe he makes of the victory, in 
which he ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, an elevation 
of ſentiments, a talent in conciliating affection, 
and what is above all, a virtue, wiſdom, and mo- 
Val. Max. deration, the more admirable, as an hiſtorian ob- 
iv. 3. ſerves, as Scipio was then young, unmarried, and 
victorious: & juvenis, & celebs, & victor. 
Scipio After Scipio had regulated all things in concert 
ſends with Lælius, he gave him a galley of five benches, 
8 eg 1 and having embarked Mago in it, and the Car- 
carry the thaginian Senators taken with him, he ſent him 
news of bis to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victo- 
299: Ty. He was convinced, as nothing was expected 
%% * on the fide of Spain, the advantages he had gained 
Liv. xxvi. there would no ſooner be known, than they would 
51. reſume courage, and think more ſeriouſly than 
ever of carrying on that war vigorouſly. As to 
himſelf he continued ſome time in New Carthage, 
in order to exerciſe his naval forces, and to ſhew 
the Tribunes in what manner they were to exerciſe 
the land army. Fry 591 | 
Scipio ex- The firſt day, the legions filed off in his pre- 
erciſcs his ſence under arms, the ſpace of four thouſand pa- 
land and 
ta. forces. ces. The ſecond, he ordered them to clean and 
furbiſn their arms before their tents. The third, 
the troops preſented to the eye the image of a real 
battle, the ſoldiers fighting with wooden ſwords, 
Prepilatis. with a button at the ends of them, and darting 
at each other javelins with buttons alſo at the end 
of them. The fourth was allotted to repoſe and di- 


Toy verſion. 
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verſion,” The fifth, the exerciſe began again as 4; © he 


on the firſt day. As long as the troops remained 
at Carthage, they obſerved this alternative of la- 


bour and reſt. aps: ; 
He did not forget his cavalry, and made it 


rform before him the evolutions neceſſary on 


all different occaſions, and conjunctures that 
might occur. He eſpecially exerciſed it in advan- 
cing and retreating, in fuch a manner that when 
it ſhould be obliged to haſten its march, it might 
not quit its ranks, and always keep the ſame 
diſtance between the ſquadrons : nothing being 
more dangerous than to engage with a cavalry 
that has loſt its ranks. og 
© The ſoldiers of the fleet, on their ſide, ſtand- 
ing out to ſea, when it was fmooth, tried the ſwift- 
neſs of their veſſels in the repreſentation of a ſea- 


Gent. <0 


Theſe excerciſes, continued without the city by 


ſea and land, enured both the bodies and minds of 
the troops for real battles. By keeping their for- 
ces continually employed in this manner, the 
Romans rendered them indefatigable, and accu- 
ſtomed them to obſerve in all times and pla- 
ces the military diſcipline with the utmoſt ex- 
actnefs.” 5 | 

Whilſt this paſſed, the city rang with the 
noiſe made by the artificers of every kind, in 
making arms of all ſorts, and every thing in ge- 
neral neceſſary in war, in the publick workſhops. 
The General was preſent every where, aſſiſting at 
the exercifes both of the fleet and legions, and 
paſſing a donſiderable time every day in exami- 
ning the works of all kinds, at which an infinite 
number of artifans worked in emulation of each 
other in the magazines and arſenals. 
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Au. 54% In all that we have hitherto related of the ſiege 
++ and taking of Carthagena, and of the events that 
ſucceeded, is there with reſpe& to Scipio, any 
ſtroke, any tint wanting, to the portrait of an ac- 
compliſhed General; Polybius, in drawing this 
picture with a maſterly hand, which certainly 
does not flatter, but is taken from nature, un- 
doubtedly deſigned to inſtruct all ſucceeding times, 
and to propoſe to Generals and officers of armies 
a proper model for forming great men for war. 

For That is one of the principal ends of hiſtory. 
S:ipiore- When Scipio believed his troops ſufficiently ex- 
0/179 erciſed, and the city covered from all inſult by 
Polyb. x. the fortifications he had added to it, and the gar- 
94. riſon he left in it, he ſet out for Tarraco. Ha- 
iv. xxvi. ving met Ambaſſadors from ſeveral of the Spaniſh 
51 States on his way, he diſpatched affairs with ſome 
of them upon the ſpot, and deferred giving audi- 
ence to others till he ſhould arrive at Tarraco, 
whither he had ordered all the allies, as well old 

as new, to repair. | 3 

The Car- The taking of Carthagena occaſioned a terrible 
42 „ conſternation 2 the Carthaginians. At 
their grief firſt their Generals ſuppreſſed that news. But at- 
fer the loſs terwards, not being able either to conceal or diſ- 
of Cartha-ſemble it, they affected as much as poſſible to de- 
Ti. idid. Preciate the merit of that ſucceſs. They ſaid, 
It was a (a) ſingle place ſurprized by a ſtolen 
& march. That however ſo trivial an advantage 
„ ſufficed to fluſh and puff up a young General, 
* who, through the inſolence of his joy, gave 
this ſlight ſucceſs the air of an important con- 
« queſt, and of a great victory. But that the 
a) Nec opinato adventu ac ve præmio elatum, inſolen- 
prope furto unius diei — in- tem, immodico gaudio —_ 
terceptam, Cujus rei tam par- em magnæ victoriæ impoſuiſſe. 


moment 
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„moment he ſhould be apprized, that the three 3: R. 542- 
« Carthaginian Generals approached with their 
ce three armies; the misfortunes of his houſe would 
& recur to his memory, and very much abate his 
pride and haughtineſs. And this is what they 
gave out to the 21 5 and ſoldiers. But at bot- 1 
tom they perfectly knew how prejudicial the loſs 
of Carthagena was to them, and how great the 
advantage it gave their enemies for the future. 
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MEALS of the ROMANS. 


HIS ſubject, upon which I have promiſed 
to ſpeak, would require great extent, if it 


were my deſign to expatiate much upon it. I 


ſhall content myſeif, according to my cuſtom, 
with giving a ſlight idea of it. 3 
The Romans, properly ſpeaking, made but 
one meal: this was ſupper. About the middle of 
the day, they took ſome little nouriſhment, to re- 
freſh themſelves, and enable then to ſtay for their 
evening's meal. Pranſus non avide, ſays Horace, 
quantum interpellat inani ventre diem durare. But 
this ſlight dinner cannot be called a meal, no 
more than the breakfaſt and nunchion or collation, 
which only children ate. 5 
The ſupper-hour was the ninth and tenth of the 

day, that is three hours, or elſe two hours, before 
ſun-ſet. Till then they applied themſelves to ſeri- 
ous-affairs :- but then they diſmiſſed all care, and 
were at leiſure to receive their friends. To 
anticipate the ſupper-hour, and to ſit down to ta- 
;ble before this time, Horace calls, diem frangere 
m——partem ſolido demere de die; to abridge the 
day, to cut off and retrench a part of it. They 
alſo ſaid, to expreſs the ſame thing, epulari de _ 
0 


DIGRESSION apon the MEALS, Oc. 
To fit down ſo early at table, carried with it an 
air of debauch, which ſober people avoided. 

At Rome, bathing was always uſed before ſup- 
per: which, on one fide, was neceſſary for the 
ake of cleanlineſs, the Romans wearing no lin- 


nen; and, on the other, might ſerve to ſharpen 


the appetite. The rich, and thoſe who could af- 
ford ſuch accommodations, had baths in their hou- 


ſes. Pliny the Younger, in the deſcription which 


he gives us of his country-houſes, tells us 
what care was taken in thoſe days to build 
baths in them, which were ſupplied with every 
thing neceſſary to taking that refreſhment com- 
modiouſly. For the common people, there were 
publick baths, ſome of which were very magnifi- 


cent edifices, in which ſome Emperors ſeemed to 


have taken pleaſure to ſignalize their magnifi- 
cence. | | 

On quitting the bath, before they ſate down to 
table,. they put on an habit more or leſs ſlight ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon, and the maſter of the houſe 


often piqued himſelf upon ſupplying his gueſts: 


with very magnificent ones. 

The place were they ate their meals was called 
 Triclinium, becauſe the table was ſurrounded with 
three beds. The tables were of different forms, 
in different times; ſquare, round, and ſemi-circu- 
lar. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt, which were 
moſt frequently uſed. One of the ſquare ſides 
was left vacant and open for ſerving the diſhes. 

In the early times, the Romans ate ſitting upon 
plain benches, after the manner of the people of 
Crete and Sparta. In proceſs of time the cuſtom 
of lying down to eat was introduced amongſt 
them: it is believed to have been derived from 
Aſia or Greece. The ladies for a long time re- 
tained the ancient cuſtom of fitting at table, 
which was moſt conformable to the modeſty and 
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DI1GRESSION upon the 

decency of the ſex. Valerius Maximus tells us, 
that at the religious feaſts given to the Gods, the 
Goddeſſes ſat and the Gods lay upon beds. 

A bed was laid on each of the three ſides of the 
table. Each bed uſually held three perſons, and 
ſometimes, but ſeldom, four or five. The beds 
were covered with carpets, and furniſhed with 
pillows or bolſters for the gueſts. In the begin- 
ning, both the ſubſtance and coverings of the beds 
were very plain: but luxury in proceſs of time 
introduced extraordinary magnificence in them, 
(a) This luxury came from Aſia, It was in the 
triumph of Cn. Manlius, that beds of braſs, car- 
pets and coverings of the richeſt and fineſt ſtuffs, 
and ſide- boards made with the niceſt art, and at 
a great expence, were ſeen for the firſt time at 
Rome. And this was only the firſt beginning, 
and in a manner the ſeed of that pretended taſte, 
which ſome time after () men of inventive geni- 
uſſes, and wonderful ſagacity for all the refine- 
ments of luxury, and at the ſame time of un- 
bounded prodigality, carried to exceſſes, which 
are ſcarce credible. ö 

We have already ſaid, that the gueſts began by 
bathing, after which they put on cloaths intended 
for the table. Before they got upon the beds, 


they took off their ſhoes for the greater cleanli- 


neſs. In parties of pleaſure they made uſe of the 
moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes, and wore 


wreaths of flowers upon the heads. In this con- 


dition they got upon their beds. 


(a ) Luxuriæ peregrinæ ori- la, quz tum conſpiciebantur, 
go ab exercitu Aſiatico inve- ſemina erant futurz luxuriæ. 
cta in urbem eſt. li primum Liv. xxxix. 6. | 
lectos æreos, veſtem ſiragulam ( Prodigi & ſagacis ad lux- 
pretioſam & abacos Romam uriz inſtrumenta ingenii. Plia. 
ad vexcrunt. Vix tamen il- ix. 11. 


The 
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The meal always began with libations and 
prayers made to the Gods, by pouring a little 
wine on the table in honour of them; a cuſtom 
derived from the moſt remote antiquity, as we 
find in Homer and Virgil. The latter ſpeaks 
thus of Dido, who addreſſes her prayers to Jupi- 
ter, and afterwards makes libations, OE 


Jupiter, hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur, &c. Eneid. . 
Dixit, & in menſa laticum libavit honorem. 


This ceremony was univerſally eſtabliſned: 
Mienſam adiſti, is ſaid in one of the declamations l 
aſcribed to Quintilian, ad quam cum venire ca pi- Quintil. 
mus, deos invocamus. The ancients always con- Declam. 
cluded their meals as they began them, that is, . 
with prayers and libations, as we find in ſeveral 
paſſages of Plutarch's Morals. I cannot forbear 
inſerting in this place the tranſlation of a Greek 
paſſage from Heliodorus, which is very expreſs. 
It is time, ſays he, to diſmiſs the gueſts: but firſt Heliod. 
let us not forget God. The cup for the libations was — 
then carried round to all the gueſts ; and thus theg © © 
feaſt concluded. This act of religion, by which 
meals began and ended, was a kind of public pro- 
teſtation made by the Pagans, that they received 
the nouriſhment they had from the bounty of the 
Gods. And it is for this reaſon that the ancient 
authors always ſpeak of the table as of a ſa- 
cred thing. Tacitus calls the ceremonies uſed at Annal. xv. 
meals, ſacra -menſz. 
It is a very ſad thing, and argues great forget- 
fulneſs of God, to ſee that the cuſtom of conſecra- 
ting in ſome ſenſe the beginning and end of meals 
by prayer and returning thanks, obſerved in all 
times by the Pagans, is now entirely aboliſhed 
among us at the tables of almoſt all great lards 
and rich perſons, and is no longer retained except 
amongſt 


D1GRESSION pon the - 
amongſt - tradeſmen and the common people: it 
even begins to be neglected by them, of ſo much 
force is the bad example of the Great, and ſo con- 
tagious does it become. | 

After the duties of religion were ſatisfied, a 
King of the feaſt was created, who preſcribed the 
laws that were to be obſerved in it, and the num- 
ber of cups that each was to drink. Lots uſually 
determined this ſovereignty. | 


39% 


Hor. Od. Quem Venus arbitrum dicet bibendi ? 
Vii. . 2. 
Od. iv. Nec regna vina ſortiere talis. 


ki 


Sometimes, for inſtance, the gueſts were obliged 
to drink as many cups as.there were letters in the 
name of the perſon whoſe health was drank. Ci- 
cero (a) obſerves that Verres, who had trampled 
upon all the laws of the Roman people, punctu- 
ally conformed to thoſe of the table. To con- 
clude, this ceremony of joy and gaiety was obſer- 
ved at the table of the wiſeſt perſons. Cato (3) 
the Cenſor ſaid, that this ſovereignty of the table 
and kind of legiſlature inſtituted by an ancient 
cuſtom, gave him great pleaſure. | 
It is time to ſet the diſhes upon the table. At 
great feaſts or entertainments (c) ſlaves neatly dreſt, 
with white napkins round their waſtes, brought 
in the diſhes in formality. They were followed 


* This eword Seiter here 


) Me vero & magiſteria 
the moſt Iucky caſt upon the dice, 


deleQant 4 majoribus inſtituta, 


as three fixes is with us at 
raffle. 
(a) Iſte prætor ſeverus ac 
diligens, qui populi Rom. le- 
Fier Ty _ lis 
diligenter legibus parebat, quæ 
in populis ponebantur. 


& is ſermo qui more majorum 
à ſummo adhibetur in poculis. 
Cic. de Senect. n. 46. 

(c) Agmen ſervorum niten- 
tium, & miniſtrorum ornatiſ- 
ſimorum turba linteis ſuccin- 
Qa, Senec. . 


by 
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by a (a) carver, who with great art and dexterity 
cut up the meat, and often to a certain time of 
muſic. There were other ſlaves that waited at the 
buffet, to ſerve the cups, pour out the wine, and 
change the plates, The ſide-board was the place 
of the eating-hall, where the maſter of the houſe 
diſplayed his magnificence with the utmoſt pomp, 
by expoſing a great number of veſſels and cups of 
gold and filver, of exquiſite workmanſhip, and 
often ſet with jewels. 5 

Their tables were covered ſeveral times, as with 
us. A ſingularity, which ought not to be omit- 
ted, was, that new laid eggs were always a part of 
the firſt courſe: ab ove u/que ad mala, ſays Ho- 
race, to ſignify from the beginning to the end of 
the feaſt, It appears alſo that the fruit was ſerved 
upon another table than that for the preceding part 
of the entertainment. Fram thence comes the ex- 
preſſion of Virgil, menſæ grata ſecundæ dona, to 
expreſs the deſert, raw fruits, or ſweetmeats, 
tarts, and other things of the like nature, which 
are called by a common name, dulciaria, or bel- 
laria. 

In the happy times of the Commonwealth, the 
meals, though plain, were dreſſed well, but with- 
out any ſtudied delicacy. The gaiety and liberty 
that prevailed at them, with the pleaſantry and 
ſolidity of the converſation, were their principal 
ſeaſoning. Cato the Cenſor, entirely auſtere as he 
was in other reſpects, laughed at himſelf, and re- 
' nounced his ſerious character at table. He was 
not an enemy to mirth. He drank freely and 
often, but always moderately ; and he ſays him 
| ſelf, that he loved little cups: Me delectant pocula, 

| We dad 


TM ) Alias pretioſas aves ſcin- ruditam manum, in fruſta ex- 
dit, & per pectus & clunes cutit. Senec. | 
certis ductibus circumferens e- 


feut 
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Cic. de fe cut in. /ympoſio Xenophontis, minuta & rorantia. 
neQ.n 46. When he was at his country-houſe, he every day 


Plut. in 
Cat. 251. 


invited ſome of his friends in the neighbourhood, 
and he paſſed his time merrily with them, making 
a very kind and agreeable companion, not only 
to thoſe .of his own age, but to young perſons ; 
for he not only had a great rience of the 
world, but had ſeen himfelf, and heard from 
others, an infinity of curious things, which were 
very pleaſing in converſation. He was convinced 
that the table was one of the moſt proper means 
for giving birth to, and cultivating friendſhip. At 
his table the moſt uſual topicks were the praiſes of 
the good and brave citizens, but not a word was 


ever faid of the bad, and ſuch as wanted merit. 


Cato would not ſuffer the latter to be ſpoke of at 
his table either favourably or otherwiſe, and he 


was attentive and happy in averting the occaſion 


Cic. de ſe- 
nec. n 43. 


of it. (a) It was the pleaſure of the converſation 
that made the repaſts, which were very long, 
agreeable to him; and he was obliged, he ſaid 
to old age, that, by leſſening his occafion for eat- 
ting and drinking, had as a reward increaſed his 
taſte for, and the pleaſure he. took in, converſa- 
tion. He makes a very ſenſible remark upon the 
difference of the name which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans give meals. The firſt call it ovunoov, Cn 
potatio, which ſignifies an aſſembly of perſons to 
drink and eat together ; (b) by which they ſeem to 
give the preference in repaſts to that which confti- 
tutes their leaſt merit. With the Romans the re- 


(a) Ego propter ſermonis 
delectationem tempeſtivis quo- 


que conviviis delector, nec 


cum ex. ſolùm, (gui 
pauci admodum reſtant) ſed 
cum veſtra etiam ætate atque 
vobiſcum: habeoque ſenectuti 


2 


magnam gratiam, quæ mihi 
ſermonis aviditatem auxit, 
tionis & cibi ſuſtulit. Cic. de 
Senect. 46. | 
(5) Ut . in eo genere 
minimum eſt, id maximè pro- 
bare videantur. | 


paſt 
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paſt is called convivium, an aſſembly of perſons 
who live together, that is, who converſe with, en- 
tertain, and keep up diſcourſes equally ſprightly 


and agreeable with each other: for that is proper- 
ly to live. Accordingly Cato ſaid, (a) that what 


pleaſed him moſt at table was not the good chear, 
but the company and converſation of his Friends. 
Are there many tables amongſt us, where people 
live together in this manner? We do not ſeem to 


pique ourſelves much upon being at any great ex- 


pence of wit. | | 

The luxury of Aſia, when it was ſubjected, 
was ſoon brought to Rome, and infected the ta- 
bles as well as every thing elſe. They (3) were 
uſually accompanied with buffoons, comedians, 
players upon muſical inſtruments, and women- 
dancers. The diſhes were dreſſed with more art 
and expence. At that time, ſays Livy, a cook 
on whom the ancients ſet little value, and made 
little uſe of, became a man of conſequence ; and 
what had till then been a mean and contemptible 
office, was conſidered as an important art and em- 
ployment. The evil perpetually increaſed, and 
roſe to an exceſs that ſeemed ſcarce credible. The 


ſuppers of Lucullus are known to all the world.. 


Their (c) taſte became ſo perverted as to eſteem 


6a. Neque ipſorum convi- 
viorum delectationem volup- 
tatibus magis, quam ccetu ami- 
corum & ſermonibus metiebar. 

Tum pfaltriz, ſambu- 
_ ciſtrizque, & convivalia ludi- 


onum oblectamenta addita epu- 


lis: epulz quoque ipſæ & cu- 
ra & ſumptu majore apparari 
cæptæ. Tum coquus, viliſſi- 
mum antiquis mancipium & 
æſtimatione & uſu, in pretio 
eſſe; & quod miniſterium fu- 


erat, ars haberi cæpta. Liv. 
xxxix. 6. Fo | 

(e Appoſitas dapes non ſa- 
pore, ec ſumptu æſtimabant. 
Pacat. in Panegyr. Theod. 


O miſerabiles, quorum pa- 


latum niſi ad pretioſos cibos 


non excitatur ! pretioſos autem 


non eximius ſapor, aut aliqua 
faucium dulcedo, ſed raritas 
& difficultas parandi facit. S- 
nec. de conſolat. ad Hel. ix. 


the 
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draugghts with all his ſenſes. 


1 Drenrss10N upon the 
the diſhes ſerved up at a feaſt only for their rarity 


and the enormous prices paid for them, not for 


their goodneſs and real qualities. One man alone 
is ſometimes ſufficient to ſpoil an whole nation; 
as has been ſaid of the famous Apicius, (a) who 
ſetting up for a maſter in the ſcience of good eat- 
ing, was ſo ſucceſsful in his way as to corrupt the 
whole age he lived in. Y bs - 

Seneca, in his deſcription of this Apicius, gives 
us the image of a ſenſual and voluptuous man, 
who greedily receives, and taſtes pleaſure in large 
( Behold, ſays he, 
an Apicius, propped on his pillow filled with ro- 
ſes, contemplating the magnificence of his table, 
gratifying his ear with the moſt melodious con- 
certs, his eyes with the moſt charming ſights, his 
ſmell wich the moſt exquiſite perfumes, and his 
taſte with the moſt delicious food. Ih 

At different times; many wiſe regulations were 
made, to put a ſtop to the exceſſive expence of 
the table. The firſt appeared in the 57 iſt year 
of Rome, in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius and 
M. Claudius, and was called Lex Orchia. But 
luxury ſtronger than the laws, broke through all 
the barriers which pains had been taken to lay inits 
way at different times, and continued almoſt al- 
ways victorious and triumphant. Tacitus tells 
us, that the luxury of the table, which had been 
carried to exceſs for above an hundred years, de- 
clined very much under Veſpaſian; and amongft 


(a) Apicius, ſcientiam pro- 
pinz profeſſus, diſciplina ſua 
ſeculum infecit. Senec. ib. x. 

(5) Vide hos eoſdem (No- 
mentanum & Apicium) è ſug- 
— roſæ ſpectantes popinam 

uam, aures vocum ſono, ſpe- 


ctaculis oculos, ſaporibus pala- 


tum ſuum delectantes. Mol- 
libus lenibuſque fomentis to- 
tum laceſſitur corpus, & ne na- 


res interim ceſſent, odoribus 


variis inficitur locus ipſe, in 
_» luxuriæ parentatur. De vit. 
cat. xi. N 


many 
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many other reaſons of that change, he gives us 
one which does that Emperor much honour. 
As (a) Veſpaſian, ſays that author, obſerved at. 
his table, and in his whole manner of living, the 
ancient ſimplicity of the Romans, many, to 
pleaſe the Prince, emulated each other in imi- 
tating him. Thus his example, more powerful 
than all laws and penalties, in a ſhort time ſuc- 
ceeded in reforming the public diſorders. The 
effect will be the ſame in all States. When he 
who diſpenſes all rewards declares for virtue and 
honour ; hope, protection, and the example of the 
Prince, have an infinite force upon the minds of 
the ſubjects, and are capable of aboliſhing, or at 
leaſt of making the moſt confirmed vices diſ- 
appear. 3 5900 7 105 bo 

I return to ſome circumſtances relating to 
repaſts, of which I have deferred ſpeaking 
till now. The table, in the early times, was 
uncovered, and as one courſe was removed, care 
was taken to wipe it, and keep it very clean, It 
was afterwards covered with a cloth, which was 
called mantile. But what ſeems ſurprizing, it 
was not the cuſtom, till long after the Auguſtan 
age, to ſupply the gueſts with napkins, mappas - 
they uſed to bring them from home. Catullus 
complains of one Aſinius, who had carried away 
his, and threatens him with expoſing him in 
verſe, if he does not immediately ſend it back 
again. | 


Marrucini Afini, manu finiftra 
Non belle uteris in joco atque in vino. 
Tollis lintea negligentiorum . 


(4) Præcipuus aftrifti moris & æmulandi ardor, validior 
auctor V us fuit, anti - quam pœna ex legibus & me- 
quo ipſe cultu victuque. Ob- tus. Tacit. . iti. 55. 
ſequium inde in principem, 85 
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Dear aut Hendecafillabes trecentos 
pena, aut mibi linteum remitte. 


Martial fays almoſt the ſame thing! of one Her- 


mogenes. 


Attulerat mappam nemo, num i furta timentur. 
Maile © e menſa ſuſtulit Heregenes. 


1 ſhall not ſay much of a cuſtom, common 
enough amongſt the ancients, but very low and 
naſty, of making themſelves vomit in order to 
create a new appetite, and to enable them to eat 
at new expences,. as if they had not yet began to 
do ſo. For this purpoſe they drank a light nau- 
ſeous wine, which did not fail to produce the de- 
fired effect. What a ſhame was this! © They 


% (a) vomit, ſays Seneca, to eat, and they eat to 


« yomit; and do not give themſelves time to 
« digeſt the meats brought at. great prices iron 
c the extremities of the world.“ 

Neither ſhall I ſay more of the variety and ex- 


cellence of the wines uſed by the Romans at their 


tables. Horace praiſcs them in more than one 


place. He was voluptuous enough, and had a 


tufficiently good taſte, to e to be believed 
on his word. 

The cuſtom of keeping wines for a great length 
of time is known to all the world. Pliny cites an 
amazing example of this. Wine had been kepr 
to the age in which he lived, that had been made 
in the Conſulſhip of L. ANI and r 
near two hundred years. | 


(a) Vomunt utedant, edant coquere di ignantur. Senec, 4 


ut vomant, & epulas, quas to- cogſol. ad n ix. 


to orbe conquirunt, nec con- 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude this digreſſion with a difficulty, 
that has always been not eaſily conceivable, and 
matter of doubt. Our habit of ſitting at table 
makes it hard for us to comprehend, that the Ro- 
man manner of lying on beds to eat could be as 
commodious. It muſt however have been ſo, as 
the Romans, after having long followed the cu- 
ftom of ſitting to eat, quitted it at laſt to adopt 
the other, which they obſerved ever after; ſo that 
with them it was a gn of grief and mourning to 
eat ſitting. Plutarch relates, that Cato never ate 
except fitting, after the breaking out of the war be- 
tween Cæſar and Pompey. The exact time when 
this change began is not known: but it is very 
probable, that it was a conſequence of the com- 
merce of the Romans with the people of Afia. 
Every body knows, when thoſe people were ſub- 
jected by the Roman arms, that they communica- 
ted to the conquerors their taſte of luxury and vo- 2 | 
luptuouſneſs, and their attention in cultivating 1 
every thing that conduced to the eaſe and conve- 
nience of life. Let us now ſee in what manner | | 
they ate, drank, and converſed with the gueſts in 
this ſituation, which ſeems very incommodious. 

I have already ſaid, that there was uſually three 
perſons upon a bed. Fhis bed was a little lower 
than the table. The upper part of the body was | 
a little raiſed up and ſupported by bolſters, and | 
the lower extended along upon the bed behind the 

back of him who lay next. Leaning upon the 
left elbow, they uſed the right-hand, which was 
at liberty, for eating and drinking. Thus the 
head of the ſecond was oppoſite to the breaft 
of the firſt, and if he deſired to ſpeak with him, e 
eſpecially when the thing was to be ſecret, he | 
was obliged to Jean upon his breaſt, including | - 
under that name from the bottom of the face to 
the waiſt, What has been ſaid here, may ſerve to 
Vor. V. Dd cxplan 
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explain the ſituation of St. John in the * Lord's 


Supper in reſpect to Jzsuvs CHRTSsT, and in what 
manner the woman could pour her perfumes upon 


the feet of our Saviour. It is very probable that 


in converſation, when it was long, which uſually 
happened, he who ſpoke, in order to be heard by 
the gueſts, kept himſelf fitting almoſt upright with 
his back ſupported by bolſters. I leave it to the 


reader to judge whether that poſture was very 
commodious, : 


* The painting of the Lords repreſents the diſpoſition of the 
Supper by Pouſſin, of which beds and gueſts, and the parti- 
there are many copies, and prints cular fituation of St, Fohn. 


in great abundance, very well 
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